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FOREWORD ~- 


I welcome very cordially the appearance of a magazine designed 
promote a more widespread knowledge of, and interest in, co-ope- ==" 
‘ion and- the working of co-operative credit; and I think it is %afe to 
dict for this “Co-operative Quarterly” a successful and useful 
eer. The initiation of the co-operative credit movement for 
dia dates back to 1887 and the credit for the earliest suggestions 
the matter is due to Sir Raymond West, who, in a series of articles 
blished ine the “Times of India” in that year, outlined a scheme 
ry similar to that which was ultimately brought into being by the 
gislation of 1904. 


It is perhaps natural that I should look at the matter chiefly from . 
point of view of the interests of agriculture; but the principles . 
‘ch govern the development of the movement, as well as the con- 

ons which give rise to the desirability for its wider propagation are 
same whether we regard it from the point of view of agricultural 
industrial expansion. _In both cases the aim of the movement 

uld be twofold, namely, (1) the reduction and extinction of that 
sbtedness which has been the bane of India’s economic history, 

. (2) the provision of facilities for improvement and development 

che pooling of resources. 


It seems to me that there has been a tendency in the past to 
rlook the fact that if improvement and development are to bo 

anent and to have,the best results the first of the above two 
acts must be striven for ona more widespread scale than has 
erto been attempted.’ So long as indebtedness endures upon the 
e prevalent -in most provinces in India, it is hopeless to expect 
nent development; on a large scale, of the agricultural and 
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industrial activities of the people. I have recently had the dbpc 
tunity to discuss this aspect of the case with Mr. P. V. Ramunr 
formerly editor of the “Commerce and Co-operation” in Bombay, am 
more recently Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Gwalior. M 
Ramunni’s experiences in Gwalior completely bear out the foregoim 
views; and he is‘emphatically of the opinion that, if the operations 
the co-operative. credit societies are, as the founders of the moy 
ment hopéd was the case, destined to establish the prosperity of i 
country, ‘on its agricultural and industrial sides, upon a firm 
enduring basis, it is necessary that those connected with the mov 
ment, whether. in an official or a non-official capacity, sho» 
concentrate their attention more closely for some years to come up 
the endeavour to lighten the load of debt under which so large 
proportion of the community at present labours. 


I „have had the privilege to be closely associated in the past w 
one unofficial body which had devoted itself to this object, and hgw 
had the clearest evidence of the immense possibilities in this directi. 
Under Mr. G. K. Devadhar’s guidance, & section of the “Servants 
India” has devoted its energies to tackling this problem in the m 
unfavourable and unpromising circumstances, and-the succes: 
achieved are full of good augury for future work of thi$ kind. T 
“Debt Redemption Committee” of Bombay has shown what can 
done by the devotion of afew non-official workers among the m 
hands and the depressed classes inthe City of Bombay. Whar 
needed is that we should find means to arouse enthusiasm in 
mufassal for work of an analogous character. The foundatior 
true and permanent progress in agriculture, asin industry and am 
the artizan classes, must be the placing of the landholders, whemm 
of the zemindar or raiyat classes, in a condition of solvency, and 
development of their credit.. So long as there is failure to relia 
the weight of indebtedness, any measures for the financing, by 
operative means, of improvements, are likely to have an eee 
effect only. 


The Servants of India apart, there has hitherto been'less unofim—= 
aid to the movement than might have been. hoped for; and it is 
this reason that Government, as well as the. ‘public, will, I feel: 
fident, welcome the appearance -of this pericdical. No one has dum 
more for the development of the movement on its unofficial side tamu 
the Hon'ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, who is one of the pioneers in 
matter; and his association with this magazine is a guarantee theme. 
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site and ideals will be maintained upon a high level. Only by the 
closest co-operation between the general publicand the authorities 
responsible for directing and guiding the working of the Co-operative 
Societies’ Act can success be achieved, and the latter will 

“cordially welcome the informed criticism and the constructive advice 
which I am confident will emanate fromthe pages of the “Co-opera- 
tive Quarterly.” 


CLAUDE H, HILL 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE SALE OF COTTON 
IN THE SOUTHERN MARATHA COUNTRY 


d 
It is only when the separate sale of produce by many individuals 
presents some special difficulty to the producers or puts them at some 
obvious disadvantage with the buyers that co-operative sale is likely 
to be successful. When no obvious difficulty is involved, each pro- 
ducer may well think that in, acting as his own salesman he will be 
able to look after his own interests most effectively. In many cases, 
however, great advantages can be secured by the co-operative sale of 
produce, and have been secured to the producer by this means in 
’ many countries. In such cases the benefits aimed at are usually some 
of the following: — 


(a) Saving the time of the producer; 
(b) Facilitating the transport of produce to the market; 


(c) Securing fair dealings for men who have little busi- 
ness knowledge; 


(da) Securing for the co-operative society, and so for the 


— producer, the profits of the middleman. 


(e) Securing better prices by grading and standardising 
the produce; _ 


(/) Securing a different class of purchasers by selling in 
bulk on a large scale, 


(g) Securing a good name for honest dealings and high 
class produce, 
d 
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Many of the advantages enumerated above are dependent oly 
one another; but it will seldom be possible to secure them all. When 
the conditions of any business are such that all or a large part of 
these advantages can be secured to the producers, then there is a 
good prima facie case for the establishment of a co-operative salọ e 
society. 


Before considering how far the conditions of cotton sale are 
adapted to such treatment as is indicated above, a general warning 
must be registered. The saving of time and the facilitating of trans- 
port are mentioned as two desirable objects to achieve; but it must be 
remembered that in India the maxim that “time is money” is not 
of general application. There is an enormous amount of labour run- 
ning to waste which seeks no employment or only light and partial 
emplayment, and any organisation which tends to reduce existing 
labour may merely result in giving additional leisure to men who 
were before only half employed. -It is, presumably, always desirable 
to save unnecessary labour; but under the conditions referred to it 
will not pay to incur expenditure on so doing; and this applies with 
particular force to the tract of country which is considered in this 
-atticle. The same argument applies in a less degree to%he transport 
of cotton to the market. Most cultivators have a cart and bullocks, 
and if these were not utilised in carting the cotton, they would most 
` probably stand idle. The cheapest agency for getting the cotton to . 
the market is usually the grower with his cart and bullocks, and it 
would seldom be profitable or desirable for any co-operative society 
to attempt to relieve him of this work. Items (a) and (2) enumerat- 
ed above, therefore, drop out; and in order to consider how far con- 
ditions favour such co-operative action as indicated in (c) to (g),a 
short account will be given of the existing system of marketing seed- 
cotton in the Southern Maratha Country, the tract with reference to 
which this article is written. . 


There are four methods by which cultivators sell their cotton;—=== 


(1) Some of the poorest sell their cotton standing in the 
field before it is ripe. 


(2) Some who have not much cotton to sell and who have 
no facilities to take it to the market, sell the gathered 
cotton loose in the village to some small. dealer, who, 
in turn, markets it as shown in (4) below. 


- 
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(3) Some of the largest cultivators take their cotton to the 
market and deal direct with the buyers, sometimes 
getting it ginned before they sell it. 


(4) The great majority of the cultivators make their loose 
seed-cotton up into dokras ( bundles in sacking) and 
take it to the nearest market, where they sell it 
through their dalal or agent. 


What classes (1) and (2) most need isa little financing, and the 
ordinary village co-operative credit society can do this. Class (3) 
comprises the men of means and intelligence who are not greatly in 
need of assistance. Class.(4) comprises the people who stand to. 
gain most if effective co-operative sale can be substituted for their own 
haphazard methods of marketing. The present system is as follows :— 


=> 


Each cultivator takes into the market a certain number Sf doras 
of seed-cotton roughly done up in sacking and weighing about three or 
four hundred pounds apiece. When he arrives at the market he goes to 
a dalal and puts himself in his hands. If thers is any buyer in the 
market ready to buy from the dalal, the cotton is weighed in the 
presence @f the cultivator and sold on the spot. This, however, 
seldom happens. What usually occurs is that the dalal notes down the 
number of dokras received from each man and marks them with his 
name. The dokras of each cultivator are not kept separate, but are 
all mixed together, though sometimes a careful dalal will keep ` 
separately dokras from a village noted for high ginning percentage, 
and will obtain a slightly better price for them. The actual sale of 
the cotton does not necessarily take place on the day on which the 
cotton is brought to the market; indeed in many of the smaller 
markets sales take place only once in two or three days, when the 
buyers come to purchase. When the dalal has got together a number 
of small lots of cotton and a buyer is found, the dalal will sell all the 
cotton that he has on hand. The buyers consist either of regular 
dealers in séed-cotton or the agents for mills or export firms. Thus 
in the great majority of cases the cultivator does no more than bring 
his seed-cotton to the market and hand it over to the dalal. The 
weighment is not made in his presence nor is the price fixed in his 
presence. He puts himself entirely into the hands of the dalal, and 
the cotton which he may bring in on any particular day is sold, not 
as ® separate lot, but together with small lots belonging to other 
persons, Subsequently the dalal will make out his account, showing 
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e 
the weighments made and the prices arrived at, crediting the sale » 
price and debiting his commission and other charges. 


Now, from the cultivator’s point of view, these arrangements have 
many defects, which are usually stated as follows :— 


The cultivator has to depend entirely on the honesty of the dalal ý 
and his servants for the accuracy of the weighments, the settlement 
of the price and its payment to him in full: and it is common for 
cultivators and others to assert that frauds are often committed at 
the expense of the cultivator, and that, in extreme cases, the cultivator 
is credited with only a quarter of the cotton that he actually brings to 
market. It is by no means contended that all dalals are dishonest : but 
the fact remains that the system allows ample opportunity for fraud. 


~.. The dalal admittedly makes the following charges for selling a 
naga (1344 lbs.) of seed-cotton— 
‘From the buyer Rs. I——4-0 s 
From the ae Re. ae } Dalali 
From the cultivator Re. o--6-0 kamali (handling 
; , charges) 
From the cultivator Rs. o—1—6 for charity 


and sometimes there is a small additional charge made to the 

cultivator in the interests of some object of public utility. Thus both 

_ the buyer andthe seller pay Rs. 1-4-0, but since the price of the 

seed-cotton is settled with reference to the current price of clean 

cotton in Bombay, -it is on the cultivator that the full charge of 
Rs. 2-8-0 per naga really falls. 


In addition to this, a deduction of i4 Ibs per dokra is made as an 
allowance for the weight of the sacking, though this latter usually 
weighs only 7 to 10 lbs; and if rain falls a deduction upto 30 Ibs. is 
made on this account. A further deduction of 2 lbs. per dokra is made* 
for sample purposes, and in some cases a charge for insurance. The <u». 
net result is that the cultivator has to pay as ordinary market charges 
about Rs. 6~8~o for each naga of cotton. It may be argued that a 
deduction for the weight of the sacking is necessary. This is true 
upto a certain point; but the cultivator has to pay for the sacking and 
gets no allowance for its value made to him on the sale of his cotton. 


Now these charges may or may not be fair. That is not the 
point at present under consideration. Many cultivators think that 
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` they are not fairly treated. Why then do they put themselves so 
completely into the hands of a delal? The answer is that they have 
no alternative, and for the following reasons :— 


(a) Most of the cultivators are ignorant of business me- 
thods, many are incapable of checking weighments, and few 
are capable of calculating prices. 


(4) The individual cultivators bring in small lots of cotton 
to the market, while the buyers want to buy big lots. A mid- 
dleman is therefore necessary to put the two in touch with 
each other. 


(c) The dalal advances money to cultivators against their 
crop, making it a condition that the latter will market their 
cotton through him. _ 


(d) The dalal advances sacking to the cultivators on the 
same condition. 


It is clear, therefore, that, in the absence of any other agency to 
perform the work now done by the da/als, the latter are essential to 
cultivatorm There is no doubt that ‘an efficiently managed Cotton 
Sale Society could undertake all these duties, and a consideration of 
the existing methods of sale, as detailed above, certainly points to 
the conclusion that such a Society could doa great deal to guarantee 
fair treatment to the cultivator, and to secure to him a share of what 
now constitute the legitimate profits of the dalal. These are objects 
(c) and (d) mentioned at the beginning of the article. 


As regards the remaining objects, namely, grading, securing a dif- 
erent class of purchasers, and establishing a good name, it will be con» 
venient to consider them together since they.are connected with the 
organisation of the cotton trade as.a whole. So far we have considered 
the operations between the growers, the da/a/s,and the buyers of soed- 

— cotton, and have had an opportunity of estimating how far they are 
susceptible to co-operative treatment. We must now consider the 
ultimate fate of the cotton, after it has been ginned and baled, in 
order that we may estimate the further advantages which may be 
obtained for the producer if the Society can put cotton on the market 
in the condition in which the users require it, and if it can secure the 

` confidence of the large buyers. All cotton is, of course, destined for 
the mills, but it will be convenient to divide the buyers into sa 
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millowners and dealers who buy cotton in order to place their pur- 3 
chases on the market in Bombay or abroad. The former require the 
cotton in such a state that it will give the best results in their mills, 
the latter in such a state that it will yield them the best profits. No 
doubt the real interests of the two classes are identical, but the 
difference is that the millowners get their profits only from the 
finished cotton product, while the dealers get their profit on 
each deal from the difference between the price at which they 
buy and the price at which they sell. If the former get cotton 
which is inferior to -what it purports to be, it is they who will 
lose, while’ the latter can usually pass it on at its- face value. 
Consequently it is found that some large millowners make careful 
arrangements to secure good quality cotton direct from the 
growers, and to obviate the chances of adulteration in the local 

markets. Itis they who are most susceptible to consideration of 
quality ‘and it is to their requirements that a Cotton Sale Society 
which aims at grading should endeayour to conform. The main 
considerations in grading cotton are ginning percentage, staple, and 
class. , 


Ginning percentage—The ginning percentage (i. e. the percent- 
age of the weight of lint to the total weight of the seed-cotton) 
varies greatly with different varieties of cotton and even with the 
same variety it varies considerably according to the season, the 
natural conditions of any locality, andthe individual strain of cotton. , 
Thus in the case of Kumpta cotton, which forms the bulk of the 
cotton grown in the Southern Maratha Country, the ordinary ginning 
percentage may be taken at 25, but it willbe found that in some 
localities it will be 2 per cent. better than that of the adjacent 
tracts. This means that on any given quantity of seed cotton from 
this locality the ginner will get 8 per cent. more lint than from that of the 
surrounding tracts, and consequently the seed-cotton from this tract 
is worth 8 per cent. more, which at ordinary prices means about Rs. 12 
per naga. Buyers of seed-cotton do make some rough attempt to 
estimate this difference in ginning percentage by the feel of the 
seed-cotton, but such methods are very inaccurate. Samples of seed- 
cotton with ascertained ginning percentages of 22, 25 and 28, were 
submitted to a number of buyers in Hubli. The samples with per- 
centages of 22 and 25 were lumped together, and, as regards ginning 
percentage, were valued by them at the ordinary market rate. The” 
sample with a ginning percentage of 28 was admitted to be better, 
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and on this account was valued at Rs. 2 per naga above the ordinary 
market rate. In point of fact the difference in value between sample 
(1) and sample (3) was Rs. 31 per naga, and the difference between 
sample (2) and sample (3) was Rs. 16 per naga. This shcws the 
advantage that may be gained in this respect by careful grading, 
‘and the matter is important because pure strains of Kumpta cotton 
have been isolated which gin 2 per cent. and more above the average, 
and the seed will shortly be available-on a large scale. 


Siaple—In the matter of staple the millowner looks to length, 
strength, and uniformity, It is not proposed to condsider here the 
possibilities of improvement inthe length and strength of staple, but 
even under existing circumstances the question of uniformity is 
important, because in some tracts Kumpta cotton and American 
cotton are grown mixed in the field, come on the market mixed, and 
get further mixed in the market. The length and strength of the= 
staples in these two varieties is different, and if mixed lots are fumped 
together with unmixed lots, the value of the whole is depreciated. 
In such tracts by careful grading a better price can be obtained for 
unmixed lots, and in this- way the practice of mixing either in the 
field or in the market will be discouraged. Further, the value of the 
uniformity 8f staple secured by using seed of pure strain can be 
realised if the produce of such seed is kept separate and made 
available in large lots. 


Class—Class depends on the cleanliness of the cotton and the con- 
dition in which it is placed on the market. The condition in which 
Kumpta cotton is placed on the market is very bad. This is due partly 
to the fact that the leaf is very brittle and has a tendency to get mixed 
up with the cotton, and -partly to the very careless methods of picking. 
If the cotton is picked in the early morning the leaf is less prittle, 
and clean picking is easy; but as a rule cotton picking begins at about 
to o'clock when the leaf has become brittle, and no attempt is made 
to pick cleanly. The brittle leaf is crushed into the cotton, snd the © 
bases of the bolls are pulled off with the cotton, The heaps of picked 
cotton are laid on the leafy ground in the field, where fresh leaf and 
earth adhere, and the wind adds additional leaf and dust in the course 
of the day. When little or no allowance is made in the market price 
for clean picking, it is natural that no one should worry about it, for 
the leaf and dirt all add to the weight and are paid for as cotton. 

` But such methods, of course, depreciate the value of the cotton. It 
is almost impossible to remove completely the small particles of leaf 
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that get mixed up with the lint, and the elaborate process of cleaning» 
involves expense and a further loss of lint. It is the cultivator who 
ultimately pays for such expenditure and losses. The losses involved 
in cleaning a dirty sample, in excess of the losses involved in cleaning 
a carefully picked a work out something as follows per naga 
of cotton :— 


- Loss through opener 14 lbs. (seed-cotton) value Rs. 1-8-0 


Cleaning by hand : 
after aang 2 lbs. (lint) value Rs. 0o~12-0 
Loss in willow-machine ro per cent. (lint) value Rs; 15—o-0 


Total Rs. 17—4-0 


A naga of clean-packed cotton is probably worth Rs. 25 more 
~ihan a naga of cotton picked dirty, and the difference in the cost of 
pickin% is about Rs.5. It is of course a question to be decided for 
any variety of cotton whether the extra cost of picking clean is great- 
er or less than the cost of subsequent mechanical cleaning; but if 
the cultivator thinks that he is really getting paid for the leaf and 
dust that is added to the cotton he is mistaken; and if a Sale Society 
were to grade carefully cotton for cleanliness he could be made to 
realise that this dirty. picking, which virtually amounts to the inten- 
tional addition of leaf and dirt really causes him loss and not gain. 


The fraudulent practices that take place inthe course of the handl- 
_ ing of the cotton, adulteration, admixture of short-staple cotton and 
cotton waste, damping, etc., are a matter of complaint and comment on 
the part of the millowners and of impartial observers. The tract 
under consideration grows from one to one and a half million acres of 
cotton, and the cotton grown, Kumpta and Dharwar American, to-day 
( May 28th ) head the list of values quoted in the Bombay cotton 
market, standing at Rs. 425 and Rs. 410 per khandy, respectively. The 
millowners want the cotton clean, uniform and unmixed, but com- 
plain that under existing arrangements, they cannot get it. It can 
therefore hardly be doubted that there is a great opening for effective 
work by Cotton Sale Societies, andthat by careful work they can make 
evident the truth of the maxim that honesty is the best policy. 


A century and more ago, when England was still a country of 
farmers, it was common to find in rural parts inns known as “The 
Four Alls” having a sign board bearing the legend “The king 

ovens all, the bishop prays for all, the soldier fights for all, and the 
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farmer pays for all.” This statement still applies to India. The farmer 
may be:content to pay for what he receives; but it is hard on him 
that he should have to pay for the inefficiency of a trade organisation 
which he does not control. 


If a Sale Society can establish a reputation for honest dealing 
and for high class produce it may be hoped that the benefit which it will 
confer on the community will be more than what is represented by 
the hard cash which it secures for its members. In the cotton dis- 
tricts the cotton trade is the trade par excellence, and dominates all other 
in the estimation of the people; and when it is found or commonly 
believed that it is permeated by chicanery and sharp practice, the 
effect must be to blunt the moral sense of the community. On the 
other hand Societies which stand for honest dealing might well 
become the rallying ground for persons with higher aspirations 
and in the course of time might do much to raise the moral tgne of 
the local trade and of the community generally. 


To consider in brief some questions of practical organisation, it 
cannot be repeated too often that co-operation is not a substitute 
for efficiency. The management of the Sale Society must be efficient, 
and the commission charged to the cultivators must be sufficient to 
pay for this. The work will naturally be divided between the villages 
and the market. For making advances against the crop and for 
supplying the sacking, the agency of the village credit society will come 
in, and it is through the influence of the village societies that pressure 
can be brought to bear on members to bring in their cotton clean and 
unmixed. The marketing operations must naturally be done at the 
market, but the village societies and the cotton-growers must control 
the society and feel that it is their own; otherwise mutual credit cannot 
be established. Such area few of the general principles that it seems 
desirable to formulate. The practical details must in each case be 
worked out with reference to local conditions. A start has been 
made this year by the establishment of four Cotton Sale Societies 
in the Dharwar District, which has always taken the lead in co-ope- 
rative enterprise. The start, though small, has been encouraging. 
Much strenuous work will be required to reach the ideals which 
these societies have set before them, but the idea of co-operative 
cotton sale has already attracted the imagination of the cultivators, 
and itis to be hoped that these societies will secure the sympathy 
and good will of the Cotton Trade. 

G, F, KEATINGE 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS 


' So much has been written about Co-operation that it is verp 
‘difficult to find anything fresh to write about. Ihave told the editor 
so; but he wants mè to send him an article and so in one of.the most 
secluded spots in Tihri Garhwal with the snow-covered mountains in 
full view, I send my thoughts back over the twenty odd years during 
which I have been connected with co-operative work and jot down 
a few lines which may be of interest. 


Co-operation in Britain and co-operation in India are two very 
different things. In the process of turning herself from an agricul- 
ural into a manufacturing country England created for herself special 
economic conditions, and workers flocked from the fields to the 
factories. I have seen, in the north of England, excellent co-operative 
stores owned by working people whose grandfathers lived on the 
land and did not herd together in cities. The biggest shirt factory in 
the world, in Yorkshire, is worked not only on co-operative but 
co-partnership lines. Close tothe English industrial centres I have 
passed over bleak uplands of poor soil which still bear the marks 
of the plough. They were last sown with wheat when Napoleon was 
the terror of Europe and was planning the conquest of the world. 
Then came Napoleon’s downfall, Trafalgar, Waterloo, the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws and Free Trade. England’s food supply was no longer 
threatened. She was, as she still is, the greatest carrying country in 
the world, and agriculture declined as the prosperity ofthe manufac- 
turing industries increased. Education made vast and rapid strides, 
and inspired by Robert Owen, the town-dwellers and factory-hands 
moved, naturally and not under Government leadership, towards 
mutual co-operation. Twenty years ago it might be said, with aceu- 
racy, that co-operation in agriculture and amongst the agricultural 
classes scarcely existed in England. Large farms were the rule and 
the field labourer was extraordinarily ignorant, miserably paid, and 
very badly housed. Only a few years ago I went round the cottages 
of a village, not forty miles from London, in the company of a friend 
who was standing for Parliament. “Home Rule” and “Tariff Reform” 
were matters which were supposed to be agitating the minds of the 
voters. “Well, Mr. Brown,” said my friend to a stalwart farmer whom 
~ve met in the street, “Tariff Reform suits you, I suppose.” sI 
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don’t know so much about that,” said Mr. Brown, “what is the Parson 
for?” “Ah!” replied my friend, “he is for Free Trade.” “Then I 
plump for Tariff Reform,’ was the farmer’s decision. “Parson 
has raised the rent of that glebe land of his which I have held for 
twenty years and my father before me, and I won't vote same as 
Parson.” Another free and independent voter informed us that he 
was ‘All for Home Rule.” Asked for his reasons he said, “ Because 
then we shall have a ‘free breakfast table.’ And it transpired that 
he understood this particular electioneering phrase to mean that the 
State would supply him with breakfast for nothing! It.struck me 
that a great deal of preliminary educative and propagandist work 
would be wanted in rural England before there could be a really 
popular move towards co-operation in agricultnre. In the matter of 
industrial co-operation on the other hand, England has always been 
facile princeps. For one thing, education is more advanced and _ 
more easily to be had in industrial centres; for another the*town- 
dweller has his wits sharpened by the atmosphere of busy competition 
in which he is brought up; and against the strain and stress of that 
competition he uses co-operation as a protection. But even before 
the present war there had arisen in England champions of rural 
reform, mers who saw the danger of an excessive industrial develop- 
ment at the expense of the independence of the nation’s supply 
of food and raw material: These men, at their own expense, 
founded the English Agricultural Organisation Society, and it 
is to that Society that the credit is due for such progress in rural 
co-operation as existed in England before the war. Now-a-days, as 
we all know, the British Government is devoting the most strenuous 


` efforts to the establishment of agriculture on a modern and scientific 


basis. The pendulum had swung too far towards a one-sided indus- 
trial development; the scales have fallen from the nation’s eyes, and, in 


` future, rural progress will bea matter which no party will be able 


te neglect. Organisation, money, leadership,—all these will be 
necessary, for there is not a country in the world in which the culti- 
vator can fend for himself if left entirely to his own devices. What 
we want in India is less dependence on Government for leadership in 
matters pertaining to the moral and material development of the 
country. Take Ireland, Denmark, Germany, Italy, Japan, and exa- 
mine the history of their. co-operative development. True, Govern- 
ment has, in each country, played an important part in that history; 
but there is also a record of private enterprise and of public spirit 
which India cannot yet match. Recently, I spoke to a member of fbs s 
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Imperial Legislative Council and, as he is a farmer, asked him whether, 
he could not organise a Society on the lines of the English or Danish 

or Irish Organisation Societies. He said that he was afraid that there 

was no prospect of success. Not only would there be no subscriptions, 

but there would be no enthusiasm and much active opposition. I 

thought of my English friend Mr. Brown, and of the little weakling” 
plant of rural co-operation as it existed in England before Germany 

challenged the British Empire. And I wonder how long it will be 

before India wakes up. 


I remember going to see a so-called ‘‘ demonstration farm” in 
the Central Provinces about twelve years ago. I had been told 
off to accompany the late Sir Edward Law, who was then Finance 
Member. The farm was a miserable affair, just a single field of juar. 
However, Sir Edward Law went miles in a country cart to see it; 
“Te hed been informed, I suppose, that the Agricultural Depart- 
ments would want more money, and like the great man he 
undoubtedly was, went right down to the very root of the 
matter and saw for himself how inadequate the demonstration 
was,—he knew the shoe pinched but had to find out how tightly it 
pinched. During the last ten years there has been a very remarkable 
development of the Indian Departments of Agriculture; fut I believe 
that the point is near, if it has not already been reached, at which 
private enterprise must step in and supply, by means of Organisation 
Societies, that main channel for the activities of the experts which is 
supplied in other countries by such societies. The difficulty which 
strikes me is the backward state of rural education,—general educa- 
tion and enlightenment, I mean, not mere book-learning. And how is 
the cultivator to understand if he has not had matters brought home 
to him? I plead for a campaign of rural education in India. If this 
great country is to be a self-contained unit of the Empire, then there 
must be not only a reform but a revolution in her system of agricul- 
tural economy. For most modern industries the raw material 
supplied by the fields is essential: and in many parent industries this 
material must be produced within a short distance of the factory if 
profits and efficiency are tobe secured. Intensive cultivation is, 
indeed, a corollary of the modern factory: and I need not labour the 
point that industries and agriculture, whether in the matter of labour 
or of markets or of material are interdependent. An examination of 
Japanesii conditions will bring home the truth of this. But if you 
wish to get money out of a business you must first put money into it, 
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A great deal of money is wanted for the improvement of Indian 
agriculture. The improvement of agriculture and the need of the 
cultivator for increased capital will progress together; and the ideal 
which some people appear to cherish of rural co-operative credit 
gocieties requiring no credit can only be reached by means of eco- 
nomic stagnation and the stoppage of human progress. In Germany 
the rural societies borrow because they progress from one stage of 
improvement to another on the strength of their credit, and their 
credit depends upon their ability to progress. And that ability in 
turn is the result of the research work done by the scientific experts 
paid by the State. But the scientific expert is not expected to devote 
his attention to the organisation and supervision of co-operative 
societies. The. co-operative societies eagerly assimilate ahd apply 
the discoveries of the scientists, and the mainspring of their enter- 
prise is the thoughtfulness and vigour of their members. If har 
always been so in Germany, and systematic rural education and 
propagandist work have brought about this happy result, coupled, as 
they have been, with a suitably designed financial machinery for 
the fostering of thrift and the dispensation of credit. The Post 
Office Savings Banks of Germany and of Japan, and of other countries 
as well, (but*not those of Great Britain), work in co-operation with 
and not as rivals of the co-operative banks. And in India, a country 
of small holdings in which the co-operative organisation is following 
the lines which have met with success in other countries of small 
holdings, it is, I suggest, to be desired that there should be a similar 
co-operation. The result would probably be a more attractive rate of 
interest for the depositor in the Post Office Savings Bank and a more 
favourable rate of interest for the borrowing member of a co-operative 
society. As matters stand at present there appears to bea gap in 
the finances of the country which could be bridged with great advan- 
tage to the State. - I venture to prophecy that in Great Britain the 
chtinges which are gradually converting a country of big farms into 
one of small holdings will, before very long, bring about a partnership 
between the Post Office Savings and Co-operative Banks. 


The credit for introducing the idea of modern co-operation into 
India has been assigned to’various people. Some mention the names 
of Sir William Wedderburn. Sir Charles Bernard, Lord Curzon: 
others point to the Nidhis and state that Indian co-operation is 
autochthonous. The first Co-operative Societies in India were actu- 
ally organised by my brother, the late Captain T. J. Crosthwaite, and 
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by Mr. (now Sir Edward) Maclagan, in the Punjab. Mr. Dupernex§ 
too, was an early and fervent apostle of the cause, and India owes him 
a great debt of gratitude. It was no easy thing to be an advocate of 
co-operation in India in the first few years of the present century. 
I remember organizing a few societies before the first Co-operative « 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 was passed. The co-operative idea was 
very strange and very new. A Chief Commissioner examined my infant 
societies and wrote a note which showed quite clearly that he was 
under the impression that Mr. H. W. Wolff and Raiffeisen were con- 
temporaries! Mr. Dupemex told the International Co-operative 
Conference at Buda-Pesth (1904) that the general opinion was that 
Co-operation in India would never succeed. I don’t think anybody 
had a definite working plan of co-operative organisation in those 
early days of the movement in India. Sir Edward Law’s Committee 
ealt only with the basic unit of the co-operative structure and left - 
the more difficult parts, namely the central and provincial banks and 
the federations severely alone. We have not as yet got an apex bank - 
in every Province : and the value of federation is not yet understood 
in India. There must be co-operation between the various districts 
within a Province: and there must be co-operation between Provinces. 
In the end, I hope we shall get our Imperial Co-operative Bank, not 
superimposed, as in the case of the Prussian State Bank, but as a pro- 
duct of joint action taken by the Provincial Banks. Until we do get 
our Imperial Bank we shall have to put up with the many diffiulties 
and inconveniences caused by the absence of elasticity in our finances. 
It is also time that we took measures to organise an All-India Co-ope- — 
rative Conference, to supplement but not necessarily to replace, 
the Conference of Registrars. There are, it is true, a considerable 
number of non-official workers, but if the co-operative movement is to 
be effective this: number must be greatly increased. There is not, 
from the non-official side, half enough bite and sting in the matter of 
co-operative effort. On the official side, too, there should be a mere 
intimate knowledge of co-operative-science,—for; indeed, modern 
co-operation isa science. Weeds are about the only things that can 
be grown without any trouble, and we must study the methods of 
other countries, accepting what is suitable for India and rejecting 
what isnot. India has great need of more men for co-operative pro- 
pagandist work. ` 


Some people expect-too much of co-operative institutions; others 
do not understand that Co-operation means much more than the pro- 
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wision of cheap credit. The future of the co-operative movement in 
India is in the hands of India’s young men. A short time ago the 
chairman of the Saving National Bank of New York was urging the 
meeds for expansion at the meeting of the National Foreign 
Trade Convention at Pittsburg. Naturally the bank of the future,” 
“he said, “should be a source of helpfulness, a court of business resort for 
the businessman. It must provide him with information, instruction, 
suggestion, direction, and whatever other assistance may be required, 
_ tosupplement his own equipment, to guide him through difficulties, 
to keep him in effective touch with business and financial methods 
and activities throughout the world.” Alter the wording a little and 
this declaration of aim will be found suitable for co-operative banks in 
India, Our banks exist for their customersandthey cannot do too much 
to increase the moral and material welfare of their customers. Those 
who expect too much of co-operative institutions forget the limitations 
of environment and the unequal development of the many countries 
of which India is composed. The progress of .Co-operation depends 
upon progress in many other directions. It depends on the develop- 
ment of education, of railways, of roads, of markets. It depends 
upon the supply of workers, paid and unpaid, and most of all, perhaps, 
onthe degrge of importance attached to economic development by 
those who are the elected representatives of their countrymen. Æx 
nihilo nihil fit, Bricks cannot be made without straw. And those 
who desire to see the co-operative movement go ahead in India 
should do all they can to secure the general development of the 
country and should attach to Co-operation that same degree of com- 
manding importance which is attached to it in other countries. Co- 
operation in India has not as yet come into its own. Ihave put down 
more reflections than recollections. A few “snap shots” must 
conclude what I fearisa rambling and badly constructed article. I 
remember a brief official endorsement on the proposals which I 
submitted for the first co-operative central bank in the Central 
Provinces. It was to the. effect that there was no need and no 
scope for the Bank. But that Bank has prospered for ten years. 
I recollect seeing a Bania weeping bitterly because he had taken 
shares in another central bank (Deputy Commissioner Sahib ke 
hukm se) and he looked upon the money as lost for ever! That 
same Bania is now a ready depositor; we gave him back his 
money and dried his tears and I suppose he thought, after that, 
that Co-operation was not such a bad thing after all. Between 
the early Co-operative Conferences and Congresses, with their lorg 
tm 
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speeches and dreary readings of long essays, and the proceedings off 
the recent gatherings what a difference there is! The improvement 
is wonderful. Deeds count more than words now; in those early 
days words had to make up for the absence of deeds. Lastly, go down 
to the primary societies and examine the members. Instruction, - 
training,—drilling, if you like—repeatedly given have had effect. 
The cultivator can be taught what Co-operation means though it is the 
work of years to teach him. And, best and brightest augury of all, 
he wants his society to continue and serve the interests of his sons and 
their sons after them. There need be no pessimism as regards the 
future of the co-operative movement in India; nor need we feel the 
apprehension exhibited by John Ruskin, when, after listening patient- 
ly to G. F. Holyoake for an hour or more, he was moved to exclaim 
“ What I fear most is Co-operation amongst scoundrels !.” 


- 
~ 


H. R. CROSTHWAITE 


THE RATE OF CÓ-OPERATIVE PROGRESS IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF INDIA 


(d 

Nothing is more difficult than to establish a fair criterion by 
which the rate of progress in co-operation in various parts of India 
can be judged. All good co-operators are jealous for the honour of 
their own Province and are disturbed when they find it lagging behind 
its rivals. They ask themselves whether anything is being omitted 
which might help forward the movement and are not always confident 
how the question should be answered. Registrars, whose business it 
is to present the Annual Returns to the public, are only human after 
all, and are not unnaturally apt to lay special emphasis on those 
elements in co-operative progress in which their own Province excels. 
Every Province has its own strong points, and would be willing ¢o 
challenge comparison with all comers if it might choose its own 
ground. Before discussing the rate of progress, therefore, it may be 
well to determine in what progress consists and how it can most 
easily be deduced from the available Reports and Statistics. A very 
interesting attempt to do this was made by Mr. J. S. Chakravarti in 
his speech at the Sixth Mysore Co-operative Conference and this 
paper has been suggested by the enquiry initiated by him. 

The Government of India in the abstract of co-operative pro- 
= fess which it publishes annually takes the number of members, the 
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à number of societies, capital, and disbursements as the four funda- 
mental facts of progress and it would be difficult to improve on them. 
The diffusion of co-operative knowledge and the extent to which 
co-operative principles have been genuinely assimilated, are no doubt 
factors even more important than any of those mentioned, but it is 

\, scarcely possible to gauge precisely moral progress of this sort, and 
though the statistical tables afford some materials for conjecture, no 
definite conclusion can be arrived at. These four factors may there- 
fore be accepted as a reasonable form of progress, with the porviso 
that it should always be remembered that their value is relative, and 
not absolute. The number of societies is, for instance, a trustworthy 
criterion only when it is considered in relation to the area of the 
Province, the population, the average number of members per 
society, and the average capital. To accept the figures crudely as 
they stand is to court illusion. 


To illustrate this point it will be convenient to set in juxta- 
position those statistics which enable the reader to judge hoy far 
the mere number of societies can be regarded as a satisfactory“index 
of progress, The figures quoted are for 1914~15:— 


I II 


, Total b Number of so- 

Namo of Province $ A aot or | Name of Province | cieties per lakh 
QE BOOLOVLOS of population 

C a a 


Punjab e} 3337 Punjab a 16°7 


United Provinces ... 2962 Central Provinces 16'5 
Central Provinces... 2297 Burma we aa I4't 
Bongal vis 1992 Mysore State 12°5 
Madras ne 1600 United Provinces 6°3 
Burma Babe, Tai 1489 Bengal ... dies 4'4 
Bihar and Orissa ... 1087 Bombay ... aia 4°3 
Bombay... es 836 Madras se we 3'9 
Mysore State sra 725 Bihar and Orissa ... 3'r 





HI IV 
Number of so Avorage mem- 
e Name of Province be per a Name of Province bership per 
sq. miles society 
Punjab sw. one 33° 3 Bombay .«. aes 103 
United Provinces...) 26° 4 Madras s. 74 
Bengal as 25° 5 Mysore State ... 73 
Mysore State ci 25° 0 Bengal eo 54 
Central Provinces... 23° 2 Bihar and Orissa... 50 
Bihar and Orissa ... I3 I Punjab... vee 47 
Madras sw obs Ir 3 United Provinces... 40 
Burma si iai 9'25 Burma ss. ete 26 


Central Provinces 
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Average working capital | 


Name of Province per society 


Rs. 
Bombay ..- aes ai ar RE -- 9775 
Madras ns ive saa sue 8880 
Punjab wee ase aoe eos 5738 
Burma sw ons ves as 5586 ° 
Bengal oss we aes 5519 
Mysore State ee iw? eee 4256 
United Provinces vee ove 3966 
Bihar and Orissa ... we al 3359 
Central Provinces Sa aae 3143 


The most striking point brought out by these figures is the way 
in which tables 1V and V reverse the general order shown in state- 
men®I, II, and III. The Punjab alone maintains a high place in-all 
five tables. The thinly populated provinces have far more societies 
in proportion to their population than the densely populated pro- 
vinces, but as might be expected these societies are on the whole 
much smaller in numbers and capital. The case of Bombay is 
particularly noticeable. In proportion to its area and population, the 
number of its societies is insignificant, but such societies às exist have 
amuch greater membership and working capital than any others. 
One society in Bombay is, for instance, equivalent to five in the 
Central Provinces in membership and to three in working capital. 


The actual amount of working capital invested in the co-opera- 
tive movement must again be judged relatively tothe number of the 
members, since nothing stultifies the work of a co-operative society 
so much as inadequate finance. The figures are for 1915-16 :— 








I H 
Name of Province kra | Name of Provinoe irar a 

Rs. , Ra. 
Punjab 2,05,63,000 | Burma wi 221 
Madras 1,68,88,000 | Punjab 139 
Bengal 1,24,48,000 | Central Provinces 132 
United Provinces .. 1,20,34,000 | Madras... see 123 
Burma wae 1,03,39,000 | Bengal... ais 102 
Bombay ... s| 90,66,000 | Bombay ... Fe 9I 
Central Provinces...) 87,09,000 | United Provinces go 
Mysore State ve] 44,20,700 | Bihar and Orissa .. 70 


» Bihar and Orissa ...1 43,27,000 Mysore State 68 
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‘ Working capital avatlable per 
i - Name of Provinoe | member in agricultural 
primary societies 

Rs. 
Burma TO ses S35 sie 130 
Punjab e e u 105 
Madras... eT err . 74 
Central Provinces aes wee 70 
Bombay «. eee ove sa 60 
Bengal RN wee ee or 7 60 
United Provinces .. oe one 48 
-Mysore State T ao abe 44 
Bihar and Orissa ... a ant 39 





A fallacy lurks under the figuresin statement II, because the 
working capital of Provincial Banks, Central Banks, and vfimary 
societies has been taken together in order to obtain these totals. 
The capital of a Central Bank appears again in the capital of the 
primary societies to which it is advanced and is therefore reckoned 
twice over in provinces, like the United Provinces, which depend on 
a Central Bank system. Where there is also a Provincial Bank, as 
in the Central Provinces and Bihar, the same capital frequently 
appears three times over. To avoid this error, statement III is added _ 
in order to show what is the actual amount of working capital avail- 
able per head to members of primary agricultural societies, for whose 
benefit ultimately the whole system exists. 


It would be possible indefinitely to multiply calculations illustrat- 
ing various branches of progress. The Committee on Co-operation 
insisted on the prime importance of all societies building up their own 
owned capital” by increasing their reserves. Progress in this 
direction might be shown by working out the amount of reserve fund, 
and perhaps share capital, available per society, and its percentage 
on the total working capital. Mr. Wolff is never tired of reiterating 
the importance of thrift and local deposits as the real basis of all 
genuine co-operation, The figures in statement I will serve to show 
how provinces stand in this matter, as far as the deposits of members 
and non-members in agricultural ers are concerned ; 


ques 
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I II HI 
A LOTTIE, 
Amount Amount s 
of deposits of depo- ` Total 
Name of Province |in agricul-| Name of Province | sits by | Name of Province | reserve 
tural members fund 
societies per head 
: lakhs. 
Punjab os 63 | Bombay | 29°16 
Bombay 16°22 | Bengal Pro- 
Bengal oe 8:80 | Madras vinces 9:90 
Madras eas 7:78 | Punjab tas Bengal 8:31 
Bihar and Oriss 4:60 | Mysore State... Burma 8°18 
United Pro Central Pro- Madras 8:06 
vinces vinces Bombay its 4:70 
Central Pro- i Oentral Pro- 
vinces vinces 3-77 
Bursa te Bihar and Orissa 2°69 
Mysore State ... Mysore State ... 1:59 








Statement II shows the amount of deposits per head received 
from members in all sorts of societies taken together. Statement III 
shows the total reserve- fund of all classes of societies, available within 
the movement. It would be tedious to take up space with more of 
these statements, since at least fifty of them would be required in order 
to give athorough conspectus of the relative position of each pro- 

“vince in all the various aspects from which progress can be viewed. 


Enough has been said to show that the standard by which pro- 
gress can be justly estimated is a very complex one. Success in one 
direction is frequently counterbalanced by backwardness in another, 
and no province, with the possible exception of the Punjab, “yet 
stands out as distinctly the premier province in India for co-operation. 
On the other hand, it is clear that all are not advancing equall 
rapidly, and it is desirable to find out what are the causes which 
chiefly affect progress ; what the forces are that favour co-operation 
and make for rapid development and what those which impede its 
growth. The enquiry is of special interest in this Presidency, since 
it is evident from the above statistics that we are very far from 
leading India in co-operative matters and that co-operators must 
bestir themselves if they do not wish to fall hopelessly behind the 
other major provinces. The whole system has recently been over- 
hauled and most of the recommendations of the Committee on 
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Co-operation put into force. The way is open for further rapid 
expansion, and in many parts of the Presidency this is likely to occur. 
It is important to enquire whether there are still any obstacles which 
are likely to retard further progress. 


The first and most obvious benefit of co-operative credit societies 
is that they lend necessary funds to agriculturists and artisans on 
reasonable terms of interest. There are some provinces such as 
Burma, Bengal, and parts of the Deccan where the normal rate of 
the money-lenders is exceptionally high. In these parts of the 
country it would probably be true to say that agricultural loans 
usually carry a rate of interest exceeding 24 per cent. On the other 
hand, a respectable cultivator of good class in Northern Gujerat, 
the Konkan, and parts of Madras can borrow at as low a rate as 6 per 
cent. Evidently the ryot in the former case will welcome the saftnt 
of co-operative societies, lending at 93 per cent. or even 124 per cent. 
with open arms, while the substantial Gujerati will regard them with 
coolness and tend to leave them tothe poorer and less respectable 
classes, who can scarcely be trusted to manage them properly. The 
chief determining factor in the spread of co-operation is the demand 
for cheaper.credit. In this Presidency the demand exists mainly in 
specific areas, such as the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country. 
It is here that the most rapid progress can be expected. In Gujerat 
and the Konkan where economic conditions are less favourable to~ 
societies, progress will naturally be slower and may take the form 
of non-credit types of co-operative association. 


But the demand for credit alone will not ‘create societies. It is 
no good ‘starting societies unless either the ryots are sufficiently 
literate and business-like to manage them satisfactorily, as seems to 
be the case in the Punjab, or unless a really efficient supervising 
system, such as the Provincial Union system in the Central Provinces, 
has been formed to train and educate ignorant and illiterate members 
in their duties and responsibilities. In the Southern part of this 
Presidency progress has been good, because not only is normal 
agricultural credit not very cheap (varying from 12 to 18 per cent.), 
but also a nucleus of sensible and educated men is forthcoming in 
most villages. In the dry areas of the Eastern Deccan progress 
halts because, although the demand for credit is intense, the people 
are extremely poor and illiterate, and the supervising agencies that 
are yet available are not sufficiently active and efficient to buildup « 
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-really good societies. Village banks are simple institutions, but they 

will not work automatically. They must either be managed by a 
committee which is equal to its responsibilities or be placed under 
the discipline of a strong supervising agency. Such supervising 
agencies in the form of District Banks and Guaranteeing Unions are 
now being brought into existence as quickly as possible in this 
Presidency. But where they do not exist, it is risky to found and 
finance unsupervised societies. 


Fhe provision of prompt and adequate finance: is another of the 
main factors in the success, and, therefore, progress of co-operation. 
Owing to the existence of the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, 
this Presidency has been fortunate in being able to secure for co- 

` operative societies all the finance they require. Signs are not wanting 
that owing to severer market conditions, a period of stringency is 
at hand, and that on account ofthe Warit may be necessary to 
curtail finance and raise rates. But upto the present progress has 
not been delayed by insufficient capital. There is a point, however, 
on which a real difficulty has been felt, and that is the present slow 
and clumsy method of enquiring into loan applications and sanction- 
ing advances. Agricultural loans are useless if they are not received 
promptly at the season when they are required. Tardiness in 
granting loans has been a great defect in the Bombay system. This 
obstacle is being removed by the formation of Unions and District 
“Banks and the revision of the present procedure. Nevertheless, at 
present the loans of sowkars are generally prompter than those of 
societies, and it may be some time before this obstacle to progress 
can be wholly eliminated. The three main conditions of rapid 
progress are then :— 


(1) a keen demand for cheaper credit for agriculture ; 


(2) an educated peasantry, or, failing that, strong educating 
and supervising agencies to control societies; 


(3) an organization which can ensure to village societies prompt 
and adequate finance. 


To these three conditions a fourth may be added. Development 
cannot be rapid unless the controlling staff of the Co-operative 
Department is experienced and sufficient in number. All sorts of 
economic and administrative problems are constantly arising and 

a Pressing for solution, It is very probable that they will be more 


A+ 
carefully considered and more wisely disposed of in a province where 
half a dozen Registrars and Assistant Registrars, some of whom have 
the rank and experience of Collectors, are engaged in co-operative 

« Work than in a province where a single junior officer is left in charge. 
The controlling staff in Bombay has recently been augmented by 
Government, and as a result the organization of new societies is 
already proceeding more rapidly and efficiently than before. As the 
controlling staff grows, it is certain that the movement will continue 
with increasing momentum till the whole field is occupied. 
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It has only been possible to indicate very briefly within the limits 
of this paper what are the main conditions of rapid progress. Minor 
factors, such as good communications, uniformity of language, ov-tite 
absence of commercial companies competing for local capital, are 

- not perhaps very important and have been omitted. None of the four 
main conditions of progress is wholly satisfied in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. There are still difficulties to be overcome as serious as any 
that we havé surmounted in creating the first thousand societies. 
But that these difficulties will be overcome before long, it is impos- 
sible to doubt. There is a vigorous confident spirit afloat among 
co-operators which ‘will certainly carry them to their goal. It is 
indeed a pity that Bombay is not leading India in co-operation as in 
so many other departments of public activity. But a slow start 
is not necessarily a bad start, and the time may come when on the 
foundation of what has been done now, a great and imposing edifice 
may be erected. Hopes and dreams will not build that edifice. 
The object of this paper will have been attained if co-operators grasp 
the‘fact that this Presidency is not in the forefront of co-operative 
progress and will not rise to that position, until every man resolutely 
bends his energies on improving and strengthening that ‘portion of 
the system that lies under his immediate influence. However anxious 
Government may be to foster the movement, progress will not be 
solid unless co-operators take their destiny into their own hands and 
by their own individual labours work out their own salvation. 


R. B, EWBANK 
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CO-OPERATION IN GUJERAT 


Co-operation has, for many reasons, found Gujerat very hard” 
ground to take root in; in many parts an impenetrable mass of 
apathy prevails, and the very best societies in Gujerat can be counted 
on one’s fingers’ ends. For over two years cases of default have been 
only too frequent, and last year the number of cases that had to be 
referred to arbitration was so alarming that the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies thought it desirable to convene, in April, a Con- 
ference of co-operators in Gujerat to consider what changes should be, 
introduced in the existing system of management, finance, and control, 
tajelp the movement appreciably forward. The Conference met at 
Broach on the 1st of April and many questions of interest and import- 
ance were discussed. It is a little regrettable that almost all the 
suggestions came from the Registrar, and none from the Honorary 
Organizers from whom they were most expected. They are the 
persons most.intimately connected with the organization and res- 
ponsible for the growth) of co-operative societies, and they might 
well have moved for a solution of the difficulties experienced by them. 


The questions for discussion were divided into four principal 
heads: (1) management and constitution of co-operative societies ; 
- (2) relation between societies and financing institutions; - (3) the 
system of finance; and (4) control. As regards the first head, the 
discussion chiefly centred round the question of the best means of 
_ collecting sufficient local capital for societies, the one suggested 
and-adopted being the introduction of a system of compulsory 
deposits from members by a proportionate deduction from loans 
borrowed by them. The principle on which the system is based is 

unassailable, but it also cannot be denied that the latter has not béen 
everywhere welcomed, and indeed, in many quarters it has been found 
to be as unpopular as the other system—much in vogue in the early 
days of the movement—of levying compulsory deposits before a society 
started work. The suggested system of introducing compulsory 
deposits by deduction from loans, is, if, as was emphasised by the ~ 
Registrar, exercised with due caution, and in respect especially of 

societies in which a majority of members are not deeply in debt, a very 

wholesome one, and is calculated, by the encouragement of compul- 

sory thrift, to go a great way in building up a deposit Gey 
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sufficient, in course of time, to reduce the rate of interest on loans. 
The proposed alternative of enforcing deposits from members after a 
good harvest, is evidently not easily workable, for the agriculturists, 
who are ever ready to contrive all possible means of disposing of 

, the profits of the year, can hardly be induced successfully to deposit 
a part of those profits with societies. The accepted system is already 
finding favour with some of the good societies and it would not be too 
much to look forward to a time when it will come to be the keystone 
of the co-operative edifice here. 


The suggestion of allowing societies having substantial local 
capital to adopt a lower lending rate than 9% per cent. is reasonable 
enough. Infact, with the sanction of the Registrar, which should 
certainly be necessary in all cases, some of the societies like the 

` Tarsada Society in the Mandvi Taluka and the Pithai Society in 
the Nadiad Taluka have been already charging a lower rate. It is 
certain that in many parts of Surat and Kaira Districts a rate 
of interest ranging from 6 to 7} percent. is the usual one for 
agriculturists of good credit, and unless, therefore, the societies 
afford to reduce the present rate of interest—a thing which in 
these hard times they cannot be expected to do—the movement has 
no chance of having the popularity it has had in many parts of the 
Deccan. 


The principal resolutions, passed at the Conference, which are 
calculated to improve the working of the District Central Banks, 
and to affect for the better their relation with societies, as also to 
co-ordinate the present co-operative banking system are in effect 
these:—(1) The societies should not be required to subscribe to 
shares amounts exceeding one-tenth of their borrowings (2) the 

_ business of lending to individuals should be separated from that of 
lending to societies, and there should be separate organisations 
for, this purpose; (3) primary societies in Ahmedabad, Kaira 
and the Panch Mahals, and the union societies in Surat and Broach 
should apply for loans direct :to the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Bank, and all other societies to the local Central Banks,(4) the 
form of loan application for societies should be revised by the addition 
of a kaisiyat register; (5) the diaries of the Inspectors of Central 
Banks should be submitted through the Honorary Organisers in charge 
of the respective Talukas. 


The first of these proposals will alleviate a standing grievance of 
the societies in Broach, which have had to subscribe to a share capital 
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equal to one-fifth of the amount borrowed. The system, was rightly 7 
objected to by the societies, as it was in effect on artificial raising of 
the lending rate by 3 per cent. The insistence on the part: of the 
Central Banks on the societies’ subscribing to a definite amount of 
share capital for having a loan is certainly a hardship to societies, and 
is not at all beneficial to the Banks in as much. as it impairs a good “ 
deal the societies’ confidence inthem. A bye-law to the effect that 
the Central Bank would not finance societies which do not under- 
take to purchase at least one share in the Bank should be the 
most that the Central Banks may insist on. The third and the 
fourth resolutions are intended to bring about a co-ordination in 
the existing co-operative banking system. The present system is 
objectionable inasmuch as the societies in the districts have to 
look to two financing agencies for support, and have to be subject to 
` a dual control in the matter of supervision. The District Banks 
have dealings with individuals, and this is one of the grounds on 
which the Bombay Central Bank hesitates to open dealings with 
them. The two resolutions, when put into full effect, will remove 
many of the anomalies of the present system, though a considerable | 
time must elapse before we have in our Presidency an organised 
system of co-operative banking, similar to the one obtaining in the 
Central Provinces, in which the Provincial Bank would confine itself 
entirely to financing and balancing the funds of Central Banks, and 
relinquish the task of financing the primary societies altogether, 
and the Central Banks would finance all the primary societies in their 
areas, the primary societies only having dealings with individuals. 
To bring about a satisfactory state of things the Central Banks must 
be prepared to do a lot of other important things, besides. They should 
not only have no dealings with private individuals, but should be pre- 
pared to give their member societies a representation on the ‘direc- 
torate, and to serve as balancing centres, by accepting deposits all 
the year round; they should have on the directorate persons haying 
considerable local knowledge, and a genuine interest in co-operation, 
persons who should be prepared to do regular inspection work in 
special tracts allotted to them. For purposes of inspection the mere 
submitting of his diaries by the Inspector of a District Central Bank 
through the Honorary Organizers will not be of much avail. The 
Inspector should be a well-paid and responsible officer, thoroughly 
conversant with his duties, and a co-operator. Thus would the 
Central Banks be model Central Banks looking upon “the inspection, 
supervision, and guidance of primary societies under them as duties 
which are indispensable to efficiency and safety.” 


g 
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` The resolution making it obligatory on the societies to attach 
with their loan applications a register very much of the nature of the 
haistyat register maintained by societies in the United and Central 
Peovinces 13 a very useful one. It is to be desired that in 
this Presidency the Registrar would prepare for societies a form 
as detailed as the one maintained by the U. P.andC. P. societi- 
es, so that in course of time they may be enabled to adopt a 
system of fixing the maximum normal credit of individual members 
on the basis of the register. In this connection it may be well to 
remark that though the suggestion for the introduction of a maximum 
normal credit was lost, a permissive resolution could well have been 
accepted, enabling societies that desired to adopt the system, to do so. 


A very important resolution passed at the Conference recom- 
mended that special arrangements should be made to ensure that 
Honorary Organisers either sat on the Boards of Directors of the 
Central Banks, or took shares in the Central Banks and were 
co-opted as Directors. This will bring the Honorary Organisers 
into closer touch with the work of the Banks, and the interests of the 
Banks and the societies will also be more harmonised than is the case 
as present. The whole question of the appointment of Honorary 
Organisers, however, needs to be reconsidered with a view to enlisting 
the active interest of more men having a thorough knowledge of 
co-operative principles and of local conditions, men who by their 
personality or capacity for good work have earned the respect as: well 
as the confidence of the people, men who are keenly alive toa con- 
sciousness that they are appointed, above all, to serve the people. 
There are undoubtedly insuperable difficulties in the way. But until 
a sufficient and increasing number of gentlemen of this type are 
forthcoming, a good deal can be done by having three or four in- 
spectors for each district, each in charge of fifteen to twenty societies 
who should go about visiting society to society, exercising the closest 
sctutiny in matters of minute detail and cheerfully helping the 
members to run the dull routine of every-day business satisfactorily 
and strictly in accordance with the bye-laws. For there are still many 
societies in which even the every-day business is not conducted in a 
tolerably satisfactory manner, and there is almost infinite scope for 


‘constant supervision, watch and care, to raise them to the level of 


really business-like institutions. 


After all is said and done, it should never be forgotten that many 
of the societies have failed for reasons which may be summed up in 
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two words, namely, indifferent organization and bad management. 
These causes are not quite beyond control. We could, if we would, 
ayoid them in future. In no case should societies be forced on an 
unwilling people. In no case should they be registered before at 
least 25 per cent. of the members have been taught to grasp the main 
principles. In no case should they be registered before a nucleus of 
substantial and competent men, as also of men who are really pre- 
pared to work selflessly, has been secured. And lastly, in no case 
should they be registered before a really trustworthy and honest 
secretary has been found. And good organization means half the 
work, and means so many less chances of bad management. Further, 
the causes that have checked the popularity of tHe movement are 
mainly these: (1) insufficient supply of capital; (2) the inability 
of societies to meet the needs of members just so soon as they arise; 
(3) The existing low rates of interest and the societies’ inabilty 
to reduce their lending rates; (4) the principle of unlimited liability. 
Some of these can be remedied while some cannot. More capital 
should be brought to the door of the agriculturists. There is at 
present hardly any society in which the members have not to borrow ` 
from sources other than the society. Unless, therefore, the society — 
can promise to meet the demands of its members adequately the 
difficulties will remain. There is also the necessity of a provision 
to be made for the liquidation of the existing debts of deserving 
_members soon after a society is formed; for in a large number of 
societies the members have joined simply with a view to getting 
themselves free from usurious debts. The question of the expedi- 
tious payment of loans. will be solved by having many more 
guaranteeing unions, but until there is a sufficient number of these, 
a judicious system of cash credits should be extended to selected A 
and B class societies. The question of a reduction of the existing 
lending rate will, as has been already indicated, have to be hung 
up for the present, but that of relaxing to a certain extent the 
rigour of the principle of unlimited liability must be immediately 
taken up. It is curious that the question, “Is the present type of 
society suitable ?”, though included in the preliminary circular 
letter from by the Registrar to the co-operators invited to 
attend the Conference, was afterwards dropped from the agenda 
paper. Whatever be the number of the societies registered every 
year in Gujerat, it will hardly be denied that the principle of unlimited 
liability isa thing that is least understood by our people, and has 
deterred substantial men from joining the societies, although their 
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help is most indispensable for the success of the latter. While 
it is the first duty of all responsible for the organisation of new 
societies to instil the principle thoroughly into the heads of the 
intending members, and to explain to them clearly that the risks 
arising from an acceptance thereof are very remote, some arrange- 
ment ought to be made whereby substantial people too timid to accept 
the principle may be induced to work for their village societies. 


Finally, it cannot be too often emphasised that in fighting mere 
poverty and indebtedness, we have to fight ignorance and illiteracy. 
In a province in which not more than 104 in a thousand can read and 
write, no better fruit can be expected of a few years of co-operative 
work. The words of the late lamented Gopal Krishna Gokhale uttered 
in the year 1904 still ring true. “The difficulties of the situation are 
enormous, and they can be oyercome, if they are overcome at all, 
only by a long course of remedical action, wisely determined, 
sympathetically undertaken, and steadily and patiently adhered to, 
inspite of discouragement and temporary failure.” The problem of 
rural indebtedness is a national problem, and however stupendous 
the task of solving it may be, earnest workers must toil on, without 
haste and without rest, till the end is achieved. 


M. H. DESAI 


CO-OPERATION —A MESSAGE 


The days are gone by when the word “ Co-operative ” was consi- 
dered as part and parcel of the ‘‘ Army and Navy” or “ Railway,” Store; 
and relegated to a shelf therein. We have learnt to prize the word, 
as an article of general use and special application. We have had 
little beginnings and have grown big. We are beginning now to 
memorialize ourselves,—by a “journal,” of our thoughts and deeds. 
Let us be careful that we keep clear of the leaven that puffs up 
without substantiating. Let us look back, for it is good to do so some- 
times, if not always. Let us look at the ground from which we have 
arisen, make sure of our foundations, and then proceed with light 
hearts and joyful countenance to the Ideal we originally had in view. 
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So we have gone back to the word “co-operation” It is very simple; 
it means that we have work to do, and that we help each other in the 
doing. Now, it does not mean doing other people’s work, or leaving 
one’s own to another. It implies rather a division of labour, in which 
each takes his proper part, and so lightens the whole. This needs no 
illustration ; it is obvious, and you have only to look at the construction 
of a house or bridge to realize that duties differ and are many, but 
merge into something that is one. But our word ( co-operation ) 
has given an idea without an object. We all know that we must do our 
duty, and help others; but where, when, and how? Somebody will 
at once sayin Co-operative Credit Societies. Yes; in a debt-ridden 
country monetary release, and credit, therefor, may be a primary duty; 
but you all know that, and inthis little message I desire to be less 
specific, but perhaps more universally practical. I desire to see the 
principle of self-help, and thereby help to others, carried into all the 
activities of daily life. It is often best before you wait and see to do 
what you can, and do it now/ You know that a body has different 
parts, and a variety of functions, you know that a family, though one, 
is divided into grades of rank; and various classes of work. The 
duty of one is to order; the duty of another to obey. Similarly a 
village is necessarily composed of different classes, a variety of facul- 
ties, and a multitude of activities. So with the armed “camp” (the 
chawni). They are not all fighters; there must be cooks and carriers, 
“ toilors and carpenters, tenders of the sick, and suppliers for the 
healthy. The campisa kingdom! And it might be well if we always 
remembered that a Kingdom or Empire should be a camp, in the indi- 
vidual’s sense of duty and readiness to obey. The art of self-govern- 
ment is not ruling others but ruling yourself. These are great days, 
—and strenuous. The test is not of knowledge but of character. Let 
the rich help, and the poor follow. Let us be filled with the true 
spirit of “ co-operation,”—with “purse or person,” as the proverb 
says, through your joint “Society,” and your own individuality. 
Let us push together for the common cause, and to make victory 
your own, be sure you do your bit. 


CSC 
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Co-operative Studies And the Central Provinces System, By H, R. Crosthwaite. 
f Thacker Spink & Co. Rs, 5/-. 


This work is dedicated to the unpaid co-operative workers in the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar as a token of ‘‘the writer’s deep respect and 
admiration ’’-for their patient labour and unselfish devotion, without which, 


. a8 he writes, there would not have been a successful co-operative movement 


in the province, Meant as it is for the use of his co-workers, Mr. Cros- 
thwaite has thought it advisable to include in the book chapters dealing 
with such historical facts and records of co-operative achievement in 
other countries as may assist ina proper understanding of the meaning 
and importance of the co-operative movement in India. 


The first part is entitled the Growth of Environment, and opens with 
a very brief survey of the commercial history of England in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, leading up to the establishment of the Hast 
India Company. This, along with following section treating ofthe condi- 
tion of India during the regime of the Company, might very well have 
been omitted. In the next chapter is described the genesis of the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar, and then follows a readable account of the 
progress of the province in the last century. One of the first of the 
provincial administration reports declared that ‘‘the people in these 
provinces are at present thoroughly uneducated...... There is not one 
indigenous school to fifty villages ” By 1912, the number of pupils 
in vernacular schools rose to nearly 300,000 and the number receiv- 
ing instruction in English was 18,000. Further, “on every side of 
popular administrative activity there were, at the close of this pros- 
perqus decade, the signs of a veritable renascence. Old customs 
based on ideas once appropriate to the village economy, but no longer 
applicable, were beginning to lose their force. The theory of the self- 
contained village, with its dependent fringe of non-cultivating artisans 


‘and servants, was breaking down. The cultivator was no longer willing 


to allow the menial castes to take the hides of his dead cattle, now a 
valuable product. The village artisan discovered that the town offered 
him better wages. Relations between landlord and tenant were steadily 
becoming more purely economic. The practice of unpaid customary ser- 
vice for the landlord was dying out, and with the increased wages for paid 
labour there had arisen a marked tendency to restrict the extension of the 
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home farm and to give ont land on premia or cash leases’. The problem 
of agricultural indebteness received increasing attention, and between 
1898 and 1905 a policy ofdebt conciliation was adopted, as a result of 
which in three districts debts amounting to 106 lakhs of rupees were 
wiped off with the consent of the creditors. 


In 1905 a newand ‘‘positive’’ policy was adopted after the passing of 
the Co-operative Credit Societies Act in 1904. This ‘ positive ’’ policy 
has stood opposed to the reign of self-complacency and stagnation in 
rural life and is expected to initiate a new era of organization and associated 
activity. The forces thus set afoot will certainly work for a rejuvena- 
tion of rural life, but.in his anxiety to emphasise the moral and educational 
value of the co-operative movement, Mr. Crosthwaite appears to lose 
sight of the supreme importance of a diffusion of general education. He 
goes so far as to’say that the vital need of the country is a general edu- 
cation of a kind that schools and colleges cannot possible impart, against 
which may be quoted his own statement that the illiteracy of. the popu- 
lation may be a-serions obstacle to the creation of a self-governing 
co-operative movment, and that of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
in Bihar and Orissa,—which is referred to with approval in the book,— 
that the determining factor in the way ofa healthy growth of the move- 
ment, is the illiteracy and ignorance of the ‘ raiyats. ’ 


Part IT of the book opens with a brief examination of what co-opera- 
tive credit means and this is followed by an equally brief resume of the 
progress of rural credit co-operation in the United Kingdom. The rural 
co-operative credit system in Germany is then described at greater length, 
and an exhaustive account is given of the Prussian State Bank. From 
tural credit there is a rather sudden transition to co-operative industrial 
credit, and the systems of co-operative industrial credit at work in Germ- 
any and Italy are explained and compared. Mr. Crosthwaite believes that 
“any attempt to prop up decaying industries—that is industries the pro- 
ducts of which are being pushed ont of the market by better, cheaper, and 
more popular articles—by means of co-operative credit is doomed to failtire.”” 
The experience of other countries is that ‘improved agriculture paves the 
way for the creation of new industries ’’, though Mr. Crosthwaite does not - 
very clearly state why and how it isso. The chief difficulty pointed ont 
by him appears, however, to be real. ‘‘The gradual cessation of demand 
is a factor in the situation which the co-operative organization cannot cope 
with,” and the fact has to be recognized that in many an industrial society 
“ the borrower as a producer may not be able to hold his own and make 
reasongble profits in the market open to him’’. There is a financial danger 
involved in this which is absent in ngricultaral credit societies, for the 
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agriculture of a province ‘‘ covers a wide range of climatic and trade 
conditions and therefore lends itself to the financial stability secured by a 
co-operative organization of a sufficiently broad kind”. The work of in- 
dustrial credit societies, in order to be a success, needs to be supplemented 
by co-operative purchase and sale, but, as Mr. OCrosthwaite says, ‘‘ the 
markets for our local products, especially textile fabrics, are most uncertain, 
while the members are not sufficiently educated in business methods to 
organize purchase and sale for themselves’? His conclusion, which has 
been drawn from the experience of Italy, appears to be that the People’s 
Bank is the best credit institution for town handicraftsmen,—and, one may 
add, the rural credit society for the village artisan. 


Of late, the co-operative movement in India has been subjected to 
considerable criticism from certain economists who desire to see agri- 
cultural mortgage banks established allover the country, in preference 
to co-operative credit societies. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
present work contains no reference to the system of agricultural credit in 
Egypt, which is usually recommended for adoption in this country. Mr. 
Crosthwaite, however, examines the organization of mortgage credit in 
Germany, and gives an instructive survey of the Ginkos of Japan, describ- 
ing at length the working of the principal mortgage and agricultural banks. 
There is a danger in assuming that, because a system has been successful in 
one country it will, therefore, prove successful in another where conditions 
are widely different, and, as is evident to all students of land tenures in 
different parts of this country, the present environment in the Central 
Provinces, as in most parts of northern India, is unfavourable to the 
introduction of any form of co-operative mortgage credit. Further, a mi- 
nute inquiry into working of land and mortgage banks in Japan, Germany, 
or Egypt clearly establishes that these banks do not succeed in providing 
the small landowner with the necessary long term credit, much less with 
credit for the current needs of agriculture. As Mr. Crosthwaite points 
out ‘‘ the tendency (in these banks ) is for the business of the big man to 
crowd out that offered by the small man, so remote, so difficult to appraise 
the ctedit of, and so expensive and troublesome to collect from if he fails 
to make voluntary payment. From the small man’s point of view also 
the big bank is a bad creditor to have direct dealings with; for it is im- 
personal, colourless, and cold, cannot always distinguish between 
the misfortune which merits and will repay further assistance from 
deliberate neglect of obligations incurred. In fact, all things considered, 
co-operative organizaton provides the only satisfactory solution of the 
problem presented by the need of the small landowner for long term 
credit.” Thisis a conclusion in which most stadents of agricultural 

. finance must concur, but Mr. Crosthwaite would have done a distinct ser- 
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vice if he had dealt with the question of rural indebtendness in India 
and the duty of the State tothe agriculturists in view of the relation 
assumed by itto the land, and had examined how far, if at all, it was 
feasible to have in India some such organizations of State-aided agricultural 
mortgage banks,—like those in Germany and Japan,—as would ‘‘ augment 
the resources of the co-operative system and render co-operative finance 


fluid and elastic. ”’ 


Mr. Crosthwaite’s next task—one for which he is eminently fitted 
by his achievements as well as by virtue of his official position—is to 
describe the co-operative system in the Central Provinces and Berar. The 
basic unit is the primary co-operative credit society with unlimited lia- 
bility and with a restricted area of operations ; next in order of progression 
comes the guaranteeing union of primary societies.. This agency is 
essential for a reliable assessment of the credit of primary societies where 
they are too numerous to be properly looked after by Central Banks, which 
constitute the next step in the organization,—at the apex being the Pro- 
vincial Bank which is not yet purely co-operative in structure. This 
is a logical scheme of development, though a few details may be subjected 


to criticism. 


But where, in spite of his able advocacy, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to agree with Mr. Crosthwaite isin his view of the relation 
of the Registrar to the co-operative movement in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. An inappropriate and somewhat unfortunate comparison of 
the co-operative commonwealth to an Army with its General and Staff, 
Corps Commanders, Regimental Colonels and Company Officers leads Mr. 
Crosthwaite to lay undue stress on plans of campaigns and discipline, and 
finally, on the need for æ responsible and guiding head. A commonwealth 
will work out for itself its own salvation, its members will prosper by sub- 
mission to mutual discipline and control, and the less there is of an exter- 
nally imposed government the healthier will be its growth. In the 
Central Provinces, the Registrar is not only the official representative of 
Government, but heis at the same time the non-official elected head 
of the Federation of Central Banks. The tenure of office of the head 
of the Federation, or the Governor, as he is called, is terminable on 
death or resignation or by the adverse vote of a two-thirds majority of 
members of the Federation Congress. He nominates, as his advisory Come 
mittee, four members of the Congress, and in him are vested ample powers, — 
the Committee’s functions being merely advisory. Their relations are not 
similar to those of a Premier and his Cabinet, nor are the functions of the 
Congress extensive enough to entitle it to be deemed, as Mr. Crosthwaite 
suggests, the Parliament of the co-operative organization. The Federation 
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oaù, however, be developed into an effective controlling body if the 
Registrar’s relation to itis defined. This confusion of fanctions is also 
apparent in the position the Registrar occupies with regard to the 
Provincial Bank. In one place, he is described ‘‘to have guided and 
controlled the management strictly on behalf of the Directors and 
not in any sense as an agent of Government.’’ As a justification of 
this arrangement, Mr. Orosthwaite claims that it is of the utmost 
importance there shall always be as the working head of the Bank an 
expert co-operator in close touch with the co-operative movement in 
the whole Province. Later on, it is stated that the Governor of the 
Central Provinces Federation of Co-operative Banks should always be 
the controlling authority in the Provincial Bank. It may be pointed out 
that if the functions are to be interrelated, as Mr. Crosthwaite desires 
them to be, and ifno active steps are taken to give opportunities for 
non-official co-operators to obtain the training and experience essential 
for experts, the movement will be placed in grave jeopardy on the 
retirement of the working head in whom all power and authority 
are at present concentrated. - 


The final verdict, however, must be that Mr. Oroshwaite has done 
a great service to the cause of co-operation, not only in his province but 
all over India, by having written this book. It provides attractive as well 
as stimulative reading, and is a valuable addition to our scanty literature 
on economics and even scantier literature on co-operation. The student 
of ecomonies, the specialist in co-operation, or the co-operative worker will 
find the volume useful. Its utility, however, would have been enhanced 
if Mr. Orosthwaite had given a survey of co-operation in India from its 
inception to the present day, tracing the varied lines of development in 
‘different provinces. 


A Manual for Co-operative Societies inthe United Provinces. 3 Volumes. 
Government Preas, Allahabad, 1917. Price, Ra. 1~4-0, 


A point on which the Committee on Co-operation did not perhaps lay 
the stress, which it deserved, is the importance of the preparation of Co- 
operative Manuals in every province. A Government officer, with his 
law-books and standing orders at his elbow, does not always recognise how 
difficult it is for the unofficial public to lay their hands on the rules gover- 
ning the numerous doubtful points that occur in the management of socie~ 
ties. I[tis a most fortunate circumstance for the United Provinces that 
the late Registrar, Mr. Chatterjee, before he laid down his office found 
time to arrange the fruits of his experience and to draft the Manual which 
is before us. i 


X 
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The first volume contains the Act, the Rules underthe Act, the 
standing orders of Government, and general instructions on primary socie. 
ties, central banks, organization fonds, audit, liquidation/and so forth. 
Volume II contains model by-laws for twelve different types of societies. 
Volume III consists entirely of model forms of accounts, registers, and 
returns. The matter is not so considerable that it could not have been 
included ina single volume, and we do not think that the plan of divid- 
ing it into three separate volumes is very convenient or helpfal. 


Volume I is of the greatest interest and utility. The notes on Act 
II of 1912 are admirably terse and to the point. The account of the 
working of an Organization Fund, an institution unknown in this Presi- 
dency, is fall of wise suggestions. This system of organization is, it is 
believed, peculiar to the United Provinces, but could possibly be tried in 
this Presidency with advantage and is commended to the notice of all 
co-operators. The chapters on non-agricultural and agricultural primary 
societies are written with great ability and contain many hints on points 
of detail that will deserve notice and imitation elsewhere. Tho treatment 
of Guaranteeing Unions and the Provincial Bank is sketchy and not very 
illuminating, but the author makes it clear that this is due to the fact that 
they have not yet been established in the United Provinces. The only 
criticisms that suggest themselves on this altogether excellent volume are, 
firstly, that the lack of an index makes it difficult to use, and, secondly, that 
the prescribed audit memo appears to contain no provision for showing the 
assets and liabilities of a society (as opposed to those of its members) as 
prescribed in section 17 (2) of the Act. If the auditors really do not 
prepare such a balance-sheet, we should regard it as & grave omission. 


Volumes IL and II are drawn up clearly and carefully, and provide 
exactly the information that is wanted. The proofs might perhaps have 
been revised more rigorously, and itis not evident why the by-laws for 
dairies and ghi-societies have not been sub-divided and classified under 
conveniont headings as in the case of credit societies. These points of 
detail however do not affect at all the value of this Manual, which ds 
almost a model of its kind. 

R. B, E. 





The Law And Principles Of Co-operation In India, By H. Calvert, I. C. S. 
Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta. 


All co-operators place great stress on the teaching and dissemination 
of co-operative principles. So far back as 1879, the English Co-operative 
Congress was addressed as follows:—‘‘If the mass of your members are 


Sy 
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not sufficiently instructed in the knowledge of what you aim at and how 
you seek it, there arises a real danger to the co-operative movement, 
yout members become a hindrance, and your possessions become a peril, 
and your productive endeavours will continue to be the failure which they 
too often hitherto have been. Your movement is a democratic movement, 
if ever there was one. It, therefore, cannot repose on the good sense of 
the masses of your people. First, you must educate your members in your 
own principleg....... ” The same point was emphasised by the Committee 
on Co-operation in India when it wrote that ‘‘most of the faults found 
ia societies are due to the lack of teaching of true co-operative principles 
and the importance of proper teaching can scarcely be exaggerated.” 
Co-operative literature with special reference to India is very scanty, 
though the movement is now over twelve years old. Mr. Calvert’s new 
book is a very useful contribution to this literature. Asa native of Roch- 
dale, the classic home of the co-operative movement in England, and as 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab, Mr. Calvert is 
specially fitted to write on a subject of which he has made a special study. 


After a brief survey of the events which led tothe introduction of 


` the Co-operative Credit Societies’ Act of 1904, the author explains the main 


principles of co-operation very lucidly yet succinctly in the introductory 
pages of the book. The conditions necessary to meke a credit society co- 
operative are summarised in the form of a few aphorisms, as it were, and 
are explained by references to the standard works of Mr. Wolff and, 
others. To these the author has added the main principles now practised 
in all the Raiffeisen societies in Germany, as enunciated by Mr. Cahill, 
The twelve points of the Rochdale Socicty’s Advice to Members 
form a fitting conclusion to the introductory part of the book. To 
those who think that co-operation consists in importing the capitali- 
stic tendencies of joint stock concerns, and at the same time in ignor- 
ing their business methods, the warning given by the author is most 
opportune. ‘‘ Success in co-operation,” he says, “can only be achieved by 
foMowing the principles which have made co-operation successful. 
Membership is not compulsory and those who do not like the principles 
should not join the societies. Itisno part of the duty of co-operators 
to oppose the creation of non-co-operative credit societies, whether joint 
stock banks or loan societies, but it is part of their duty to keep aloof from 
them and to refuse them the name co-operative. ”’ 


The Co-operative Societies’ Act II of 1912, with fall explanatory 
notes thereon, formsthe main part of the book. The notes are written 
in the light of the recorded experience of other countries and of the 
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various official pronouncements, such as the Resolutions of the Govern- 
ment of India, the proceedings of the several conferences of Registrars and 
the Report of the Committee on Co-operation, tne object aimed at being to 
assist in the solution ofthe many questions that daily require answering 
in the work of primary societies. The book shows what’ has been done 
elsewhere and so provides in convenient form what should be known to all 
engaged in the co-operative movement. It will be found to be of great 
help to those who have neither the time nor the opportunity to read 
widely. í 
8. S. TALMAKI 


EDITORIAL NOTES 





Mr. A. E. English, who was until recently Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in Burma, and was also a prominent member of 
the Committee on Co-operation, writes in the course 
of a letter welooming this journal :— 


A Greeting 


“I am very glad indeed to hear you are starting a Co-operative 
“ Quarterly in Bombay. Co-operation has certainly proved itself sufficiently 
now in India to warrant such a move, and, as you say, it will be specially 
useful in interesting the educated classes, official and non-official. Their 
aid is essential if Co-operation is to have the widest and best effects 
on the whole situation, economic and political. Co-operation is the 
essence of the unity of the family, village, country, and Empire. The 
Co-operative Society should also be the real basis of self-government’. 


a * e # & ° 


Co-operators in this Presidency will ba interested to learn that the 

Local Government have decided to hold this year a Pro- 

7 Provin a op vincial Oo-operative Conference, at which his Excellency 

Coats rono the Governor of Bombay has kindly consented to preside. 

The Conference will be held at Poona, probably in Septem- 

ber, though the actual date has not been fixed. Any co-operative workers, 

who desire to read papers or submit subjects for discussion at the Con- 

ference are requested to communicate immediately with the Registrar of 
Co-operative Socicties. i 
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At the Gadag and Ron Taluka Co-operative Conference, which was 
TheGadag and held on 21st March, the first resolution dealt with the 
Ron Taluka Con- question of sub-division of land and its relation to the 
problem of indebtedness. It moved Government to 
enact a law ‘empowering a person to divide at his option his self- 
acquired property of land into economic holdings in partition,” because 
“ such a measure would assist co-operative societies in dealing with the 
indebtedness of the ryots.” It is imperative that a limit should be set down 
to the partition of land and a minimum should be fixed as in France; 
because, according to the present arrangements when the land can be sub- 
divided upto a fraction ofan acre, the holding in the end becomes too 
small to be paying; hence it naturally goes into hands of traders, 
who have no permanent interest in land. On the other hand, it is 
believed that‘ a minimum sufficient for subsistence cannot be fixed 
when natural conditions of soil and climate permit of the lowering of the 
standard of necessary comforts to any conceivable limit.” The reso- 
` lution being rather controversial was opposed and it was postponed for 
further consideration. The second resolution recommended that the due 
dates of the land revenue assessments should not be 10th-20th March 
and April 10th-20th at present, but should be postponed to April 
10th—20th and May 10th—20th, respectively. These due dates should be so 
fixed as to suit the convenience of the tax-payers because at present when 
the demand is made there is still time for their crops to go tothe 
market ; hence the members have to take loans from the co-operative 
societies and thus incur temporary debts for no fault of their own. 
But if these dates are so fixed in each division and district that the 
ryots can pay their dues ungrudgingly, the burden on the co-operative 
societies will be lightened. 


* * # # o. % 


The Belgaum District Co-operative Conference was held at Saundatti 
Conference at OX Sth and 6th March, when a number of resolu- 
Sonndatt!, Bel- tions were passed. After the principles of agricultural 
gann sales societies were fully explained, it was resolved 
that efforts should be made to start cotton sale societies in promis- 
ing centres. Societies organized on such principles can well study 
the needs of the market in the matter of quality as well as quantity, 
and by so doing can prove useful to ‘the consumers as wellas the proe 
ducers. Because, besides eliminating the profits of middlemen, these 
societies ensure good quality anda fairly reasonable price to the consumer, 
The producer also has no longer to find a market for his products, nor is 
he required to dispose of his goods at a lower price owing to temporary 
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financial difficulty or owing to the difficulty of storing and preserving 
the same in good condition. Another resolution which was passed by 
the Conference requested the Government to introduce a claise in 
the Contract Act, compelling the money-lender to furnish the agri- 
culturist borrower with a statement of accounts when so asked, under 
‘penalty of the money-lender being debarred from suing for the recovery 
of any sum in respect of which he made a refusal. In this way it 
has been sought to relieve the agricultarist borrower from the-clutches 
of the Sowcar; but it is doubtful whether the introduction of such 
a clause in the Contract Act would in any way have the desired 
effect; for so long as the agriculturist himself is illiterate and not . 
trained to look after his own interest, all these indirect efforts at safe- 
guarding his interests would perhaps set the class of money-lenders 
all the more against him, and this would make his lot still harder. 
The Conference also reiterated the demand of the country by urging 
on the attention of the Goverment, the necessity of making primary edu- 
cation universal, because the chief difficulty in the way of organizers 
is the illiteracy of the agriculturists. This obstacle to the cause of the 
co-operative movement will be removed when education precedes co- 
operation instead of following it. 


+ * # # * 


The report of the proceedings of the Nagar-Poona Co-operative Con- 
ference, which was held at Baramati on 15th March re- 

ane Goosen: veals, in a marked degree, the progress of the co-operative 
tive Conference movement in these two districts. Among the resolutions 
passed was one on the desirability of starting guaranteeing 

unions of agricultural societies, wherever possible. These unions, it is 
hoped, will provide an efficient supervising agency, systematise 
borrowings, and facilitate the arrangements for getting loans from 
Central Banks. Moreover agriculturist members of societies will have 
frequent opportunities of associating themselves more and more in the 
management of neighbouring societies. It was also resolved, ‘< that 
each District should have a District Central Bank and that the pro- 
posed Central Bank for the Poona District should be started as soon as 
possible. ” Such a Bank will prove really useful only if it succeeds in 
attracting local capital, though even if it does not, it will have some uge 
in forming a link between the primary societies and the Bank in Bombay. 
It was announced, at the Conference, that the reconstruction of the Nagar 
Central Bank was being proceeded with, with a view to make it a real 
central financing institution for the District. The question of starting a 
Central Co-operative Sale Depot in Bombay was favourably received by the 
Conference, and it was resolved that ‘‘ this question should be taken up as 
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soon as possible when trade conditions resume their normal conditions”. 
Though the question is shelved for some time, it is tobe hoped that in 
the meantime those interested in the proposal should do some spade 
work by acquainting themselves with the conditions of the Bombay 
market, and by standardizing their products, should win the sympathy 
of the consumers. 


1 


+ * * * % 


To the latest number of the Indian Journal of Economics, Mr. A. O. 
Kiaora Chatterjee 1. ©. 8., lately Registrar of Co-operative 
Banks and Co. Societies in the United Provinces, contributes an able 
operation and exhaustive rejoinder to the article of the Hon. Mr. 
D. E. Wacha, published in the first number of that 
Journal. Mr. Wacha gave first a historical retrospect of the mea- 
sures adopted to relieve the indebtedness of the Indian cultivator 
and went onto suggest that the condition of the average cultivator 
had deteriorated during the last fifty years. Mr. Chatterjee remarks 
that Mr. Wacha’s conclusions on this point are arrived at without 
production of any facts of evidential value, but his main task is to 
controvert Mr. Wacha’s tacit condemnation of the system of co-operative 
- credit and to refate his suggestion that the establishment of large 
provincial joint stock banks on the Egyptian model to finance Indian 
agriculture would provide the only possible solution of the problem 
of agricultural credit. Examining the constitution of the Agricultural 
‘Bank of Egypt, now more or less familiar to students of co-operation in 
India, Mr. Chatterjee refers to the later reports of its working, quot- 
ing largely the testimony of Sir Eldon Gorst and Lord Kitchener. A 
perusal of the observations of these Proconsuls leaves no donbt that, 
for some time past, administrators in Egypt have no longer been seeing in 
the Agricultural Bank a panacea for the manifold evils of agricultural 
indebtedness, and as Mr. Chatterjee remarks ‘“‘not only has the nemesis 
predécted by Mr. Wacha for the new-fangled credit societies of India 
already overtaken his pet institution, the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, 
but it is clear that the highest authorities in that country have for some 
years been hoping to adopt the Indian system, despised by Mr. Wacha, 
for the betterment of the condition of the Egyptian peasant. Both Sir 
Eldon Gorst and Lord Kitchener were anxious to form co-operative village 
organizations with which the Bank could deal directly, and Lord Kitchner 
specially looked to co-operation for an improvement of agriculture. 


* * * * * 
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The Bank was founded in 1902 with the object of lending to small 
cultivators on the security of their land. Its advances at 
the rate of 8 per cent are of two classes, those ‘styled 
A loans, for the recurring expenses of agriculture and 
issued on pronotes only, and others called B loans, secured on the 
mortgage of land and repayable by instalments for periods extending to 
20} years. The maximum amount for A loans is £H200 and of B loans 
£51000. The non-mortgage short term loans are practically neglgible, the 
amount outstanding last year on 67 loans being £H1721; and it is doubt- 
fal if a system like this can really assist the small cultivator in this 
country whose greatest need is small loans on non-mortgage security for the 
current expenses of agriculture. The volume of long-term loans, moreover, 
has also shown a tendency to contract, the amount outstanding last year 
being £14,933,207 as against £H8,065,968 in 1910. The Five Feddan 
Law, a piece of legislation with the object of which it is difficult not to 
sympathize, restricted the mortgage business of the Bank, and the latter 
had to take power to make advances to Agricultural Syndicates and to grant 
collective loans to groups of cultivators. Another unsatisfactory feature 
is that the Bank has been obliged to acquire by anuction-purchase a large 
area of land belonging to its recalictrant debtors. Again, it may be 
noted, in the year 1915 the Egyptian Government had to pay £111,662 
to make good the deficit for payment ofthe guaranteed interest on the 
debenture and share capital. Though this amount has since been 
recouped the fact of the guarantee having been utilized clearly shows 
that, with all the advantages of its position, the Agricultural Bank 
of Egypt has not been a success. As Mr. Chatterjee says,‘ not- 
withstanding all the initial advantages with which the Agricultural 
Bank of Egypt began operations it encountered serious and almost 
insuperable difficulties directly the period of exceptional agricultural 
prosperity which synchronized with its foundation came to an end. 
The Bank had a Government guarantee for its capital. It lent money 
only to peasant proprietors who had tangible and valuable security to 
offer. Advances were made on the certificate of officials in charfe of 
land records. Recoveries were effected through the tax-collectors. A good 
deal of official pressure was exerted tosecure collections. In spite of all 
these favourable circumstances, the Bank was getting into difficulties when 
the Five Feddan Law and the removal of mortgage security compelled it 
to seek business in other channels, and to restrict its loans to cultivators 
only to transactions involving large sums or where a collective guarantee 
‘was available.” 


Agricultural 
Bank of Egypt 


# * * * * 
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Mr. Ohatterjee next examines whether, even if the Egyptian Bank 
aii had been as great a success as Mr. Wacha claims, its 
An Agricultural Methods can with advantage be followed for the financing 
Bank in India Of Indian agriculture. The chief business of the Egyptian 
Bank is mortgage credit. This credit, in Mr. Chatterjee’s 
opinion, has not indeed been & blessing to the cultivators in the Ryotwari 
provinces, but the cultivating tenant of Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Behar, and the Central Provinces does not even enjoy the 
power to mortgage his land. Even where the land is cultivated by co-sharing 
proprietors the legislature has enacted Land Alienation Acts which 
seriously restrict the power to mortgage. Inthe face ofthese facts the 
Egyptian system could not be introduced in the greater part of Northern 
India without a radical change in the law, and Mr. Chatterjee is absolutely 
correct in his view that the difficulty of effecting a modification of land 
tenures operating to the detriment of the immediate interests of land- 
holders is apparant to all acquainted with the history of tenancy legislation 
in Bengal, Oudh, and the old North Western Provinces. Again, in most 
parts of Northern India there is at presentno Government agency which 
can be utilized for the recovery of loans advanced to cultivating tenants. 
And the ad hoc creation of such an agency is strongly to be deprecated. 
Further, another feature of the Hgyptian system is the use of the official 
agency in recommending loans. The present revenue organization is 
utilized in advancing and recovering ¢akavi loans to cultivators, and 
Mr. Chatterjee frankly admits “that those who have had experience of 
the issue and recovery of large amounts in Government takavi know how 
weak and inefficient the whole organization proves to be in actual 
practice. Any impartial and unprejudiced inquirer will soon find out 
whether a small gultivator prefers to take a takai loan carrying 
64 per cent. interest or a loan from a co-operative society carrying 
a much higher rate of interest.” Mr. Chatterjee then deals with 
Mr. Wacha’s plea for a Government guarantee of the capital of the 
Agricultural Banks he proposes to have established. If the Govern- 
ment has the responsibility for recommending loans and also for collecting 
the outstandings and ifthe cultivator is not to receive funds ata rate 
of interest lower than he does under the takavi system, Mr. Chatterjee 
inquires why the Government should guarantee interest on share capital 
merely to enable the share-holders to obtain larger dividends at the 
expense of the State. 


* * * * x 


Mr. Wacha appears to labour under the fear that the amount required 
Agetoutivedl to relieve agricultural indebtedness—which he computes 
Credit at 250 millions sterling—~is too large to be raised by co- 
operative agency. It may be pointed out that the capital 
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of agricultural societies at the end of the year 1915-16 exceeded 
516 lakhs of rupees or nearly three millions and a half sterling and that 
the total capital of the co-operative movement was 1,033 lakhs of rupees, 
compared with only 24 lakhs in 1907. The funds available have been 
rapidly and continuously increasing and if the movement progresses at the 
present rate, the societies will be able to take over within a measurable 
period of time the entire financing of agriculture in Indis. Whether 
cultivators will ever be able to carry on all tkeir work with their own 
capital is a different matter, for, as Mr. Chatterjee points out, agriculture 
isa business similar to any other form of industry and must utilize 
credit if it is to flourish. He concludes: ‘‘The prime need of Indian 
agriculture is enhanced credit, and so far, the co-operative system seems 
_to be the only agency through which this need can be safely and 
efficiently satisfied. ? Mr. Chatterjee also does well to dwell, finally, on 
the deep and wide educative influence of the co-operative movement. 
As he says, “a statesman with a broad cutlook will not fail to be 
impressed with the potential value of co-operative societies in training 
the masses of India for true self-government. ” 
* * & * a 


The Annual Report of the Bombay Co-operative Housing Association 

was presented at the last general meeting of the Associa- 

eae a tion held on 8th May. Tke practical outcome of the 
Bombay efforts of the institution during the year was the starting 
. of two housing societies. One of these, the Manglorean 
Garden Homes Co-operative Society, is mainly a land society. It has 
commenced the purchase of land at Vile Parle, a suburb of Bombay, and 
this land will be parcelled out among members who desire to build houses 
individually with their own capital. The society intends, however, to 
build a few houses for being let ont to the poorer members who cannot 
undertake building operations themselves. The other society, the Bombay 
Oatholic Copartnership Housing Society, was registered only at the 
close of the year. As its name indicates it will construct honses, on 
the tenant co-partnership system. Land has been purchased at Banta- 
Cruz, and it is intended to establish there a colony with a school, a dis- 
pensary, & club, a store, and even a dairy. The Saraswat Housing Society 
started previously, made good progress during the year by constructing two 
more blocks of buildings on plots adjacent to the original block of buildings. 
‘The stringency of the money market, ths high prices of labour and 
materials and the difficulty of obtaining loans on easy terms, ” the Report 
states, ‘“‘ have combined to make it increasingly difficult for the exist- 
ing societies to push on their work with vigour and for more societies 
to be started.’ All these circumstances have emphasised the need of ` 
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` “The co-operative organizations now being formed in Ireland and over ths 
viral, Lam osrtain, persist and outlast this generation and the next, and ‘will: 
grow tuo vaster things than we dream of; but the really important change they will 
bring about in the minds of men will be psychological. Mon will be habituated to 
the theught of common aotion for the common good... When this psychological 
ohange takes place the demooratio associations—twhioh have grown up haphazard as 
the workers found ti easiest to create them—will be changed and remodelled by men 
who wall have the mass of people behind them in their efforts to make a more majestic 


structere of society for the enlargement of the lives and spirits of men,” “ 





The co-operative movement has taken root in this Presidency 
as üi every other part of the country. It is a question, however, 
whether the development that is going on is along true co-operative 
lines. The test of a living social organism—and co-operation, in its 

comprehensive sense, indicatés at once a policy and a movement for 
Attairing the organic unity of society in a country—is the conscious- 
ness, - -among those associated with it, of its tendencies. This means 
tliat ‘here must be an ideal towards which that organism should tend 
lan ideal that is considered attainable as well as desirable—and that 
there must also be continuous and organised endeavour for securing 
the 6 gealisation of that ideal. 


“What is that ideal? The quotation at the head of this article 
sums up all that can be said on this point. “Æ,” as every student of 
cg-oparation knows, has worked for many years to see Irish rural life 
cd-oparatively organised. He is, above all, a poet and thinker, and, 
perhaps, the greatest personality in present-day Irish affairs. And 
at! orice the most beautiful and complete expression of the co-operative 
ideal: is given in the pages of his book, “The National Being 
Some Thoughts On An Irish Polity,” published a few months 
ago and dedicated to Sir Horace Plunkett. In this book the author's 
[ool 
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purpose is to (sina an Irish polity in accord with Irish nation t 
character. There is, he believes, a powerful Irish character which ha 
begun to reassert itself in modern times, and this character jis .i 
essentials what it was two thousand years ago as manifested i in tHe 
ancient clans, which were at once aristocratic and democratic! 
aristocratic in leadership and democratic in their economic basis. 
Now, during the last quarter of a century of comparative peaceful life, 

the co-operative principle, he says, has once more laid hold o tHe 
imagination of the Irish townsman and the Irish countryman. For, that 
movement alone brings into prominence the aristocracy of character ang- 
intelligence, which it is really the Irish nature to love, and its economic 
basis is democratic. The movement, therefore, gives at once a olicy . 


and an ideal for the creation of a national polity for Ireland. f 4! 


Many parallels between Ireland and India have been drawn, but, 
perhaps, none of these parallels approaches the truth so much as. that 
which finds an accordance in their national character. The need of 
Ireland is, therefore, more or less the need of India. Hence, also, like 
the Irish we in India shall succeed or fail as we succeed or fail to miako 
democracy prevail in our economic life, and aristocratic ideals of 
character and intelligence to prevail in our political and intellectual, 
_life. ` As the most essential step to this end, we must see that o | rural 
population is co-operatively organised and federated together and that 
the urban population is also organised and brought into a harmony í of 
economic purpose with the rural population. By the co-operative È 
commonwealth, however, more is meant than uniting countryman 
and townsman in a series of organizations for economic purposed, i 
As “Æ” insists, “ we hope to create finally, by the close texture of. our 
organizations, that vivid sense of the identity of interest of the- ‘people 
which is the basis of citizenship, and without which there can ‘be’ to 
noble national life’—in short, “to make the co-operative principle 
the basis of a national civilization.” Two salient facts about co-op ers 
tion thus emerge: first, that, as “ Æ?” urges; the really ‘importatit $ 
change it will bring about in the minds of men will be psychol gical; 
habituating them to the thought of common action: for the common 
good; second, that its main purpose is, by securing democratic control | 
of economic life, to make society malleable to the general will. | a 

i | 

If, theréfore, the co-operative movement is to succeed, it fe 
obvious that it must be, in all essentials, a popular movementi— 
self-reliant, self-contained and self-controlled. Never fora moment 
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7 Josing sight of the co-operative ideal already set forth, let us 
S oxainine the endeavour made in India to secure the attainment of 
that i ideal. It is certain, indeed, as the Government of India 
Resolution of June 1914 states, “that in India without initiative 
i a! d'help from Government, co-operation would still be unknown,” 
fe T; 10 ‘ Government alone was in a position to supply the knowledge 
and lorganization necessary to start the work.” Itis true also that, 
as the Committee on Co-operation in India observe, “in the creation of 
al Registrar not only to fulfil the formal requirements of the Act, but 
also to guide and control the whole movement, the Indian Government 
“ed occupies a unique position and one which......has been of great utility 
to the movement.’” But bearing in mind the ideal that co-operation 
N atands for and the methods by which, in western countries, it has, to 
i an ‘appreciable extent, succeeded in achieving that ideal, one can hardly 
E ‘accept the Committee’s view that this « unique position” should conti- 
nuet to be occupied by the Government or share their optimism that this 
continuance “could be made of still greater utility to the movement.” 
x The}, cardinal defect in the Government policy has been that while 
i considerable efforts have been made to encourage the growth of 
. self-governing institutions like unions, official control, instead 
of Being gradually relaxed in order to afford them the most 
; fdvourable’ atmosphere for their full development and for the exercise 
of ‘their natural influence in the movement, has been continually and 
i \ deliberately strengthened. The inevitable result is that the growth 
of co-operative organisations in many places has been more or less a 
hot-house growth and, therefore, co-operative merely in name. This 
‘defect . itself is the result of a fault in conception and the want of a 
5 „bdid' ‘and clear-cut policy. ‘There is, indeed, & grasp of the true character 
Dh and) purpose of the: movement as when the Government of India state 
‘in their Resolution of June 1914: 





et “Not only is it the case that work done by a large centralised department 
i Ten io become mechanical and listless, but the movement must in its essence 
be aiy popular one, and nothing should be done to weaken the feeling among 
i oo-opsrators that iti is based upon self-reliance and independence. Government, 
therefore, in the best interests of the movement, must not allow co-operation 


in this country to become an official concern managed by State establishments,” 


: Nereida it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Government have either failed fully to appreciate the potentialities of 
“the 1 movement or have lacked the courage of statesmanship so to mould 
. ‘their! policy as to help these potentialities grow into realities, How 
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: else is it possible to reconcile the statement of policy just quoted: 
with the confident assumption that “Government alone is able by 
its association with the movement to create the outside confidence’ 
necessary to give it stability’ and with the policy actually being 
adopted ? 

The recommendations of the Committee on Co-operation in this 
respect also suffer from the same defect of conception’ and attitude. 
The Committee have failed to visualise a co-operative organization— 
in any part of the country, and, maybe, in a somewhat distant future— 
that would be wholly independent, self contained and self-controlled. 
Though they see that as a consequence of the development of the 
movement, along existing lines, “ there will undoubtedly arise through 
the medium of co-operation a powerful organization formed of these 
agricultural classes who are at present inarticulate through want of 
education and cohesion,” there is not ajword in their Report to 
show that they recognise the necessity of an immediate begin- 
ning in the organization of a non-official agency that would 
gradually but inevitably take up the functions now exercised by the 
Registrar and his department. On the other hand, it is emphatically 
laid down that “ we cannot subscribe either to the disappearance of - 
the post or to the transference of its functions to non-official agency. 
Nor can we contemplate the continued development of co-operation 

-in India on any other condition than the permanent maintenance of an 
efficient and adequate staff of Registrars.” Thus their recommenda- 
tions are based on the need they feel “for closer control by Govern- 
ment over the objects for which the co-operative organization is, utili- 
zed” and are calculated to make co-operation in this country an 
official concern managed by State-establishments—an end which the 
Government of India have not in view. The same negation in actual 
practice of the high democratic ideals of the movement, accompanied 
by a theoretical adherence to those ideals, is seen in the tendencies of 
the co-operative department of this Presidency, as revealed in the Draft 
Co-operative Rules recently published by the Local Government. 


There is, however, an important consideration that should not be 
lost sight of. And it is this that so long as there is no really popular 
organization, the State must continue to control the movement and that 
if the Government are chiefly responsible for having failed to afford a 
favourable atmosphere for the growth of such a popular organization, 
non-official co-operators cannot, therefore, be altogether absolved; from 
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heit own responsibility in the matter. What has been the character of 
their e endeavour? That endeavour can hardly be said to have been of 
much” help in the realisation of the ideals of co-operation. Not to 
speak’ of institutions like the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
the, Presidency does not even boast of a Federation of Co-operative 
Banks such as that organised in the Central Provinces. And yet, the 
extent to -which in recent years agricultural organisation in some or 
‘othr of its manifold phases has been adopted, mainly through voluntary 
efforts, ‘in almost every civilised country, constitutes, as has been 


fet said, one of-the most remarkable of economic developments. 
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“The failure of non-official efforts in the Presidency i in the cause 
die largely due to this that no one, endowed with real capacity 
for the task and a commanding personality, has devoted himself wholly 
to it, The Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, whose efforts in starting the 
` Bombay Central Co-operative Bank and whose services on the 
Committee on Co-operation ‘cannot be sufficiently appreciated, 
might have led the movement for a non-official organisation for the 
Presidency with no little success, But he is now, above all, an indus- 
trialist—and a co-operator, more or less traditionally; and those who 
think that agriculture is of far greater importance to India than in- 
dustry, must feel that, in giving to industrial development what was 
meant for co-operation, he has missed a higher destiny of service to 
thejcountry. Most of the other Directors of the Bombay Central 
Coloperative Bank are busy men. They control very efficiently 
the; management ~ of the Bank from a business point of view 
i and, they are no doubt interested in co-operation. But it is 
noteworthy that, with the exception of Sir Vithaldas Thakersey, 

not one of them has even attempted to organize. a single 
‘cosoperative society. Mr. Devadhar has organised the model 
Co-operative. society in the Presidency and has been doing valuable 
‘cofoperative work in connection with the Bombay Debt Redemption 
Committee. . Asa member of the Servants of India Society, he has been 
criticized by many of his countrymen for devoting himself to co- 
‘operation to the neglect of other national work. Those, however, 
wh believe in co-operation will think that the real point of criticism 
of! iMr. Devadhar’s work is that he has not devoted himself to co- 
‘operation enough or quite in the right manner. If he did so, he would 
: ‘be doing no higher national work and none for which he is most fitted. 
‘What is wrong with his work is that he is satisfied with small and 
a efforts, however beneficial in themselves. On the other hand, 
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what is expected of him, a very capable servant of India as he: is) 
is a work of a higher order and more extensive character, namely; 
an effort to federate all the co-operative forces in the Presidency) 
into a living organism—in short, the sort of work that Sir Horace! 
Plunkett did for Ireland. i ; i 

Mr. Devadhar’s work typifies the best that is in non-officiaji - 
effort. There is solid spade work done—and done efficiently. | But: 
there is the same satisfaction: with the- little that is done in moh 
own -sphere. There is the same isolation of activities, Ng, 
one gives'a thought to the co-ordination of all these efforts, toj. 
_the tendencies of the movement, and to the higher direction: of its! 
potentialities. The Honorary Organizers, indeed, organise societies, 
but they do not feel themselves directly responsible for the success off 
the societies which they- organize, and the ambition of many of. fhem: 
does not rise beyond a perfunctory supervision of a few of these}: 
scattered societies. For the rest, non-official effort has not advanced | 
much beyond producing excellent chairmen of a few model socistiès. -` 


i 
x! 


What, then, is required to be done so that we in this Presidency: 
should make co-operative endeavour attain its natural and full deve?! 
lopment? Obviously, all the isolated co-operative efforts. s ould! - 
be federated into an organic whole and their further development: . 
directed and guided by the inspiration of a high purpose. hati. 
high purpose should be the creation of a rural civilization, which i ig; 

- the greatest need of every agricultural country; and the heart and: f 
centre of the movement should be a non-official organizing. society! 
composed of the agriculturists and their friends. The need of ace 
a society is only too apparent to those who find everywhere in the. ural © 
areas isolated and individualistic agricultural production, served with 
regard to purchase and sale by private traders and dealers, who tre r 

-independent of economic control alike from the consumers, the pioi: ek 
ducers, or the State. More than this, as “Æ” says, the chief robin oie 
every nation in greater or lesser measure:has to solve is how to enable- 
the countryman, without journeying, to satisfy to the full his econo: 
mic, social, intellectual and spiritual needs. And, as he also adds, 
there is no reason why as intense, intellectual, and progressive ajlifet: 
should not be possible in the country as in the towns, if the reali 
reason for the existing stagnation is removed by organising what!) 
are now merely rural “populations” into rural “ communities,.”!) 
Such communities, of course, cannot be created; they grow natur yt. 
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` jrvided the right- seed is sown. Co-operation is the seed. “This 
f | maghetic power of attracting and absorbing to themselves the various 

> rural activities which the properly constituted co-operative societies 

` kave, makes them develop rapidly, until in the course of a decade or a 
generation, there is created a real social organism, where the members 
í buy’ together, manufacture together, market together, where finally 
their. entire. interests ,are bound up Miss the interests of the 
community.” : 
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#' Sig Torace Plunkett’s ` work for Irish aeiu is well- 
“tedoyrn. Seeing what great things co-operation did for agriculture on 
the Continent and finding that in Germany, Denmark and Holland the 
~agrisulturists had an organization of their own for everything—for 
credit, for production, for buying, for selling—he started the Irish 
t 1 Agricultural. Organisation Society, which in face of popular indifference 
, Suceeeded in transforming Irish agriculture wherever its operations 
“extended and became itself the inspiration of the Agricultural 
» Organisation Society of England. Pioneers of a non-official co-opera- 
‘tive organization, which this Presidency needs, will find many useful 
and practical suggestions in the aims, constitution and method of work 
of the latter body. The society exists for the purpose of advocating 
the’ ‘principles of co-operation amongst agriculturists and of giving advice 
and assistance in the formation and organization of co-operative agricul- 
tural societies in suitable districts thoughout England and Wales, the- 

k ` Bocieties formed being entirely self-supporting and self-governed. 
_ These societies, however, may become affiliated to the A. O. S. by 
‘the, payment of a small subscription which entitles them to many 
: benefits. ‘They have the whole of the knowledge and experience of 

. the: ‘central society at their disposal; they are advised in matters of 
_ policy, are helped-with their books, and assisted in negotiations with 
yernment Departments, Railway Companies and the like. In 
"addition, the affiliated societies all over the country are brought into 
“contact with one another, and with the distributive societies of the 
Indústrial Co-operative Movement. The A. O. S. is supported by 
yolintary funds, but in addition receives grants from the Development 
Bar in aid of its work- in the general development of agricultural 
: cine bene and from the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for pro- 
meting co-operation in.connection with small holdings-and allotments. 

l The! pioneers of our organization society may also draw no less 
- helpful suggestions from the Centràl Provinces Federation of Co- 
Operative Banks whose objects are (i) to provide a regular and efficient 
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system of supervision, audit,and control for all Banks and societies 8 
enrolled in membership ; (ii) to secure uniformity of practice and unity; 
in effort and in aim amongst all co-operative bodies; (iii) to work for the! ' 
common good of all co-operators and especially to see that co-operative . 
business is conducted on sound, safe and progressive. lines; (iv) to tbach) oe 

. train, and educate the federation staff; (v) to foster by every means ,. 
in its power the spread of the co-operative spirit amongst the people. i 
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Not the least constructive work of the pioneers of the non-official pi 
organization will be to affiliate to it all the existing co-operative in tu, 
tions in the Presidency—in particular the guaranteeing and supervising : 
unions—and to evolve an ordered and logical system out of the present : 
isolated efforts. The organization will be essentially democratic sired its 
origin, constitution, and in working, whatever the degree of indi irect 
State assistance that will be required. Associated as it must be witht the: 
existing co-operative system in the Presidency, the control of the 
Registrar's department over the latter will have to be withd wo 
gradually but inevitably and transferred to the organisation society, f 
as it grows in influence and responsibility. State control carried -to to 
extremes constitutes a ‘‘spoon-feeding” from which no healthy growth 
is possible. In the truly co-operative structure of the Presidency which 
the central organisation must build upon the existing system, the State 

' will still have ample opportunity of rendering invaluable aid to tho. 


democratic control. 


The need of a central non-official organisation for the Presidency, ` 
has been indicated, and the work done in other countries by such 
. institutions is well-known. The task of evolving a constitution for, that; 
organization and of making a beginning in the work remains. As, £9) 
this, one consideration alone must be emphasised. There need be no. : 
apprehension, no hesitation because the initial effort’ is small or the; 
funds required are not forthcoming or are insufficient. Sir “Horace: 
Plunkett started the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society in face: of! ; 
popular indifference and political opposition. The insufficiency’ of | 
funds was, in the early years of the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
of England, a constant nightmare to those concerned i in the (task! 
undertaken, if ale 

To conclude, this article is but an attempt at fudioadiig’a want. i 
in the co-operative system of the Presidency, so far as its Sirti ` 
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and ‘guidance i is concerned—from the standpoint of the ultimate end 


ofico co-operation. There is no wish on the part of the present writer 
to minimise the work done by the Co-operative Department as well as 
by: the non-official workers; and, if little or nothing has been said of 
that. work i in positive appreciation, it is not because that work is not 
necessary, or good, but because such appreciation is beyond the scope 
of this article. The main point that is emphasised is that the work 
dohe, has not been enough and that the method adopted is not truly 
democratic, and, therefore, not truly co-operative. The spirit of the 
work’ has to be changed, and it cannot be changed until its direction 
. and control is also democratic. The suggestions here put forward to 
gecure a beginning towards that end are incomplete and imperfect. 
To, formulate a complete and perfect scheme must be the task of many 
EEA and many workers fired by the ideal. One word more. Whatever 
the Civilization that we wish to create for our country, its conception 
must! begin with the life of the humblest—the life of the average man 
or manual worker. To neglect them would be to build in sand. “The 
national idealism which will not go out into the fields and deal with 
the fortunes of the working farmers is,” as ‘Ai’ says, “ false idealism.” 
The co-operative movement, besides, is national, not sectional. Its aims 
-and ‘gbjects are to secure organic unity of society. It welcomes and 
invites all parties and creeds into its ranks and gives them the largest 
_‘opportunities.of working together and—understanding one another. 
Above all, it gives also“ the largest hope of the gradual melting of 
oldi bitterness into a common tolerance where what is best essentially 
wins; ‘for all true triumphs are triumphs not of force, but the conquest 
by'a superior beauty of what is less beautiful.” 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND JOINT-STOCK CONCERNS 


te methods of work of joint-stock companies are often 
sought to be applied to co-operative societies on the ground of the 
similarity of a few points in the working systems of the two. For we 
find’ that i in concerns of either kind a number of individuals join their 
resources for some economic advantage ; both choose their managers 
by} common.-consent ; and both share together their profits and bear 
the Idsses of their joint venture. 
of p 
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But in spite of these points of similarity between the two, there - 
are certain important principles which distinguish co- -operative 
societies from joint-stock concerns, and which it is desirable should 
be clearly defined and understood. i 


The first point to be noted is that co-operative societies seek to 
identify the interests of borrower and lender, of purchaser and‘seller, 
and so on, while in joint-stock concerns the interests of the two 
parties are antagonistic, with the result thet the weaker of the two 
is the sufferer. 


Again there is a considerable divergence in the business methods 
of the two. A joint-stock company, and forthe matter of that any 
capitalist concern, would feel itself justified in doing any act in pursu- 
ance of its venture, so far and so long as they do not offend against law. 
The only test it applies is whether any particular act is legal or 
illegal. Not being concerned beyond this, the health and safety ofits 
employes, for instance, are not within the province of its care, and any 
interference by the State to regulate them would be looked upon as 
vexatious restrictions upon enterprise, or unjustifiable limitation of . 
personal liberty. Moral and equitable considerations do not much 
concern the enterprising capitalist. According to his philosophy every 
person must be deemed capable of taking care of himself ; and if he 
cannot or will not, he is not fit to survive. In other words, survival 
of the fittest becomes according to him the rule of life ; competition, the 
guiding-principle ;and production of wealth, which was at first a means 
to an end, is now an end in itself. 


Co-operation stands on quite a different plane. Its transactions 
are to be tested not only from the point of their legality, but also 
from that of their equitableness. A co-operator would shun a tran- 
saction if it be not right, just, and equitable, even if it be legal. The 
co-operative nature of a society is to be tested not only by what*it is 
doing by its corporate action to benefit the members who compose it, 
but also by what its moral influence is on them as well as on the 
community in general. The first duty of a co-operator is to eschew 
profit-seeking which is often liable to go beyond all reasonable bounds 
and to become the source of every evil that is to be found in capitalist 
organizations. The practice of competing with and underselling a 
neighbouring business, which is very common in all non-co-operative 
undertakings will find no place ina co-operative concern. In fact to 
replace the present competitive business by an equitable onelis the 
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prime ‘object of co-operation. On the other hand, while introducing 
equitable principles in his work, a co-operator cannot with impunity 
` ignore’ ‘the ordinary rules of punctuality, care, and caution for safe- 
guarding the business, in view of the fact that a disregard of these 
poitits on the mistaken idea of leniency has brought many a society 


to grief. 


ae “The main principles which should guide all PO societies 
mee ‘be summarised as follows:— 


. Self-help, Self-control, and Mutuality. The movement is 
ais based on self-help, and it does not seek to enrich its 
followers at the cost of others. Nor does it invoke State control, as 
socialism does, but it will not shun State protection, and, within certain 
limité, State help. As self-help is its basis, so mutualism is its aim, 
so|that-each member in the movement while helping himself should 
‘also ‘do his utmost to help his fellow members. The idea is tritely 
exptessed by the maxim for the guidance of all co-operators: Each for 


all and all Sor each, 


t 


vl ir Honesty and Equality among Members. Honesty should be 
“ensured by careful selection of upright men as members and by elimi- 
nation of those who prove to be faithless to the society and to the 
movement. Equality among members should be maintained by making 
shares of low value so as to bring them within the reach of even the 
poorest ; by fixing a limit on individual share-holding to avoid 
; monopoly by the rich; and by giving only one vote to each member 
ureerecuve of his shareholding. 


HL Absence of Profit-seeking. This is an ruipsttatd safe-guard 
“which prevents co-operative business from swerving from its moral 
and equitable basis, and it is ensured by confining its transactions 
i exclusively among members; by giving bonusto custom; and by 
l givipg to capital or shares only a fair and equitable return which is 
‘to ed treated as interest and not dividend, and even if it be termed 
dividend for the sake of courtesy, a limitation is fixed on its extent. 

ty, Development of Thrift. This should be the object of every 

- ainbigty which ought further to make efforts to obtain as much of its 
i working capital as possible out of the savings of the members effected 
mainly- through the instrumentality of the society, whose dependence 

i ‘outside capital should thereby be gradually minimised. é 
We. Honorary Service.—In co-operative societies, whose margin 

pis is very small, especially at the commencement, it is desirable 
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that the management should be honorary, remuneration being: ‘paid 
only to the secretary and clerical establishment, if any. pode 

VI. Trust and Confidence in the Management. .—Officers and 

managing committee members should be chosen for their integrity, 

intelligence and ability ; and when the choice is made, members of the 
society should give them their full confidence. '] 


VIL. Maximum. of Publicity—The managing committee members 
and officers, on the other hand; should give maximum publicity, within ` 
the society, to their transactions. Statements of accounts with a report l 
should be periodically published, and general meetings should „be - 
frequently held at which the affairs ofthe Becieey 3 are to be} fully l 
discussed and explained. a 


VII. Minimum of Risk.—All risk should be minimised not oily 
by the members of management exercising all care and caution in ti © 
society’s transactions but by having the transactions themselves fe- 
gularly audited and checked by the persons appointed for that purpose $o 
by the general body of members. Further safeguards may be måde by 
causing security to be furnished by officers handling the society’s money. te 





IX. Business Principles of Honesty and Punctuality —It is not ` 
enough that these principles should be practised by the membersiof 
the management alone, but they should be enforced fearlessly yet. pêr- 
suasively on the members in general in their transactions with the 
society. E 

X. Spread of Knowledge of Co-operative Principles.—This is 
essential not only for the development of the movement but for ' the. 
success of every society in that movement. The experience of meat i 
co-operators has been that the irregularities in and the failures 
co-operative societies are largely due to the lack ‘of teaching of the 
true Bones of co-operation among the members. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND LOCAL BOARDS a 
i ae 
It is no part of the business of Co-operative Societies to mix in: 

the turmoil of politics. Their aims are economic and their | pdlicy 
should always be to preserve a neutral position on all questions’ aut- 
side their own proper sphere. By such an attitude they can unitê' in, 


a single endeavour for the common good, men antipodally opposed in. 
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most of the other activities of life. To allow themselves to be captured 
l by a ‘party or a clique, as the Christian Socialists have been able to 
capture so many societies in Switzerland and as the social democrats 

have usurped control in the Schulze-Delitzsch Union in Germany, 

would restrict their scope, and confuse and obscure the real object 
which they set out to attain, Loyalty to the principles and objects of 
co-operation is the only pathway to success. Neither the State nor 
any! political, social or religious party should ever be permitted to 

cause’ societies to deviate into paths for which they are neither fitted 
‘ nor i intended by their original founders. 


$ 








'INevertheless the State and the co-operative movement cannot 
remain indifferent to each other. In this country the alliance between 
the.two is peculiarly close. The State has undertaken the responsi- 

; bility of fostering the movement, by audit, inspection, and even 
finance, and the movement is assisting the State by mitigating the 

> problem of agricultural indebtedness and by promoting education. 

“When the State calls on co-operative societies to take up some fresh 
function outside their primary role, societies would be well advised to 
regard all such proposals with a cold and scrutinizing eye ; but as soon 
as they have satisfied themselves that the proposals will in no way 
affect their efficiency or deflect them from their main objects, then 

ey owe it to the State to undertake heartily whatever duty may be 
apsigned to them. The wonderful response of the co-operative: 
societies of this Presidency to the appeal that they should support the 
War Loan, when 339 societies invested no less than Rs. 4,43,570 in 

_ the loan, is a case in point. Without harming themselves or deviating 
‘from their strict principles, the societies have been able.to earn the 

E gratitude ofthe State for their public spirit. The recent Bill for 
popularising and extending Local Boards in this Presidency contained 
a Clause erecting the co-operative societies of each district into a 
seParate constituency for the purpose of electing a representative . 
on,the District Local Board. The proposal has attracted little public 
attention, but from the point of view of co-operative societies it is a 
revolutionary one. The experiment has not been tried in any other 

` Province in India and the only move in the direction of associating 

ee societies with local self-government seems to have taken place in 

; Madras. The Registrar there reported in 1915 that Taluk Boards had 

‘entrusted sanitary works, such as the repair or construction of wells, 

ponds, streets, and drains to co-operative societies with satisfactory 

E Fost, and this practice is understood to continue, though it is not 
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mentioned in his Report for 1916, In this Presidency societies fave. no 
previously been entrusted with any outside functions, and the preser 
proposal, which will form a precedent, calls for careful examination, 


1? 


Societies ought to steer clear of general politics, because any, 


l. 


y 


connection with political controversy is. bound to generate internal, 


patties and factions. Local politics have not the’same effect. - They 
-are concerned with the practical administration of local affairs. Local 


Boards work as a rule as a composite unit and are not split into. |pars - 


ties. The election of a Local Board member is not a very controvert 
- gial matter and is not likely to disturb the even working of a society. 
The questions involved are not very burning and the election itself: is 


usually a lukewarm affair; unlikely to excite violently even the most 7 


inflammable co-operator. It would therefore probably be true to ' say ' 


that from the point of view of co-operative societies there would bè 
no objection if they are formed into a separate constituency for Lo i 
Board elections. Indeed they might reap some benefit from a be; 
cause the legislative recognition of the importance of the co-oper tive, 
movement will encourage co-operators and raise their credit infi thë’ 
eyes of the public. . t 


The reasons why the State has suggested co-operative societies 
as a suitable constituency are not far to seek.. The qualifications. of 
an elector fora Local Board depend at present almost entirely, ‘on’ 
property. It is, however, obvious that the richest men of a village are, 
not necessarily its best or most influential men. These last can only. 


be discovered by the election of their fellow-villagers. There is.no = 


merit in mere membership of a co-operative society. Almost any| onë 
can be admitted to that. But election to the managing committee, . in 


all good and average societies, stamps a man asa trustworthy many : 


relied on and respected by -his neighbours and fit to lead or 


represent them. Government aims at supplementing the franchise Of f 


property with the franchise of character, and there can be no doubt: i 


that the likeliest place to discover the latter is on the- committee of a - 


co-operative society. Not only must a man have character in order, 
to secure election to the committee of a society ; but in the course of 
his work on it he will also learn something of accountancy, ‘of 
business habits, and of the art of judging men,in the discharge o hig 
duties on the committee. He ought therefore to be as fit as any 1 | 
in the village to give his suffrage in a Local Board election. As iong 


as the State enfranchises only the duly elected committee members:ofj > 
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“tocibties and not every person who chances to bea member, co-ope- 
_.Tators need” not fear that the new “constituency will prove a 


aan) 


disappointment. 


a H. jnTt has been suggested that no separate constituency should be 
formed of co-operative societies alone, but that- the enfranchised 
members should vote along with the other voters of the village for 
; their local representative. No doubt this suggestion is due to the 
difficulty of finding a single well-known co-operator ‘fit to represent 
“the movement in the whole district, and of arranging the practical 
- details of a separate election. The pointis not of vital importance, but 
{ there. seems little doubt that co-operators would preferto form a 
‘separate constituency and to have their own special representative on 
‘thé ‘Local Board. They will be swamped if they are merged in the 
"general electorate and. will not be able to exercise much direct 
‘influence on the Board. 





 -0a cIf it be assumed that co-operative societies are to forma sepa- 
tate constituency, then it is clear that the constituency must be large 
. and’ ‘important enough to deserve a special representative. In some 
districts, societies still number only a handful and cannot yet rightly 
$ claim to be enfranchised. The average membərship of an agricultural 
l society is 80. Fifty societies would contain 350 committee members 
entitled to vote and representing 4000 members. Since the available - 
capital per head averages Rs. 62, these. committee members would 
. represent a working capital of 24 lakhs. Urban societies are excluded 
‘from: this calculation, because they usually lie within Municipal limits, 
and: it is presumed that only those societies situated. -within the Local 
Board area would receive the right of election. The suggestion may 
then’be put forward that in all districts containing more than 50 agri- 
*_éultural co-operative societies a separate franchise should be conferred 
on ‘representatives of co-operative societies as such. In very populous . 
districts this minimum standard should be raised as circumstances 
require. 


af Ait would probably be well to enact that the representative of the 
co-operative societies of a district should himself be a member of one 
‘of them, This would tend to keep off the carpet-begger and to 
i ehstire that the representative was capable of fully understanding the. 
B views and wishes of the societies which he represented. 


| rit he aim of this paper is to draw attention to a Bill which will 
have la very definite influence on the course in which the movement 
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will develop in future, It isimportant to focus opinion on this pro- 
blem since the whole question of the relation of co-operative societies 
to Local Self-Government is to be examined in its broader aspects in 
a paper by Mr. G. K; Devdhar of the Servants of India Society before 
the next Provincial Co-operative Conference in September.. The 
movement is at the parting of the ways, and it is for co-operators to 
determine whether to limit the great organisation which they are 
gradually building up to its original economic functions or to allow it 
to be used for extrinsic purposes. The question is a crucial one and 
deserves to be anxiously weighed. Many believe that the conserva- 
tive view will prove the safest in the end, But it is not easy to divide 
human activities into water-tight compartments, and co-operators may 
find it almost impossible to refrain from interfering in matters, such 
as Local Self-Government and education, in which they are vitally 
concerned. The new proposal would confer on co-operative societies ' 
a duty which looks like a privilege and may therefore be welcomed 
with greater warmth than it deserves. Unasked gifts are not always 
quite what they seem. Let co-operators, if they decide to abandon 
their natural aloofness from politics, look before they leap and 
make quite certain that they are not leaving the solid ground of 
neutrality for some mirage which may end in embarrassment and ruin. 


“PHULAX” 





ONE SOCIETY TO ONE VILLAGE 

In the report of the Committee on Co-operation we find the 
following observations as regards the area most suitable for forming 
Co-operative Societies: — 


“The field of a society should be sufficiently restricted to allow 
members to be mutually acquainted and to be ina position to exer- 
cise an effective mutual control. It isa good general rule that there 
should be one society to one village and one village to one society.” 


Further on, the Committee observe that there may be departure 
from this rule if circumstances justify such a course, and they ap- 
provingly quote the following portion of the Resolution of Govern- 
ment of India published in 1914 ;— 


“Where, for instance, a group of villages can conveniently form:a 
co-operative unit, they may, without objection, be served by one co- 
operative society. Where persons scattered over large areas are for 
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any’§ rectal reason so thoroughly in touch with one another that they . 
are able and willing to be jointly responsible, the condition of propin- 
duit is is not absolute, and the law accordingly allows that members 
of the same tribe, class, caste, or occupation, even if not resident in the 
sams: ‘village or group of villages, may become members of the same 
society. Similarly, it is permissible to have more societies than one 
in ai single village in cases where a village is so large that all the 
residénts are not mutually acquainted, or where a village is so divided 
from Any cause that one set of residents could not be expected to be 
jointly responsible for another. But the essential principle remains 
that’ ‘societies should ordinarily consist of members so closely in touch 
with’ one another that they are willing to be, and can be both in name 
and i in fact, jointly responsible.” 





; Mh There can be no objection to the general principles enun- 
ciated i in the above-quoted passages. The smaller the area, the greater 

-“the facilities for members to take an active interest in the society 

" without much ‘personal inconvenience. Every member of a society 
canbe made to understand that he is his own benefactor and that the 
capital must ultimately come from his own savings. Every member 
can then possess a sense of association and can feel his responsibility. 
These: and other principles are indisputably true and no one would 
cayil at them from a theoretical point of view. 


Ww What I propose to consider in this article is whether the time has 

à arrived to act rigidly upto the principle of “one village to one so- 
ciety.” There are some seven lacs and fifty thousand villages in India, 
according to the calculation of Sir D. Hamilton, and from the number 
of: societies started till now we can say that we have not touched even 

i the fringe of the great population of thecountry. There are thousands 
and thousands of villages where we will not find a single person capable 
of keeping accounts. If these villages cannot be included in the 
movement, the great bulk of the agricultural population will have to 
be. denied its advantages fora number of years. The. proportion of 

, literacy in the rural population of the Bombay Presidency,—which 
according to the figures published in 1915 can approximately be calcu- 
lated |at one crore sixty. two lacs and seventy five thousand—comes to 
about 24 per cent. The illiteracy of the masses is a great stumbling 
F block i in the path of progress. To illiteracy may be added other 
factors such as selfish isolation and inertia which have accelarated the 
process of disintegration to a frightful extent in village life. The 
old Panchayat system has completely broken down and the spirit of 
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cohesion is non-existent in most villages. Several causes may | have 
operated to reduce village life to the present state of affairs. I am not 
going to dilate upon those causes, but the grim fact remains that 
villages as we find them now are lifeless from a modern communal 
point of view. Whether the area of a society is small or large, the 
ignorance and apathy exhibited by the members in general are simply 
appalling. So long as ignorance is rampant, the remedy of restricted 
area is not likely to make the members real co-operators. : This 
may sound as pessimistic, but from what little experience I have 
as Honorary Organizer of one District I can say that the descrip- 
tion is true. The Deccan districts of the Bombay Presidency, where 
Government efforts to ameliorate the condition of agriculturists have 
been tried for more than forty years, tell us to-day the same tale of 
horrible indigence and ignorance. In-three talukas of Sholapur Dis- 
trict, Barsi, Madha, and Karmala, there are forty-four societies and the 
population of these three talukas comes to about 3,27,667, according 
to the census of 1911. The movement in these three talukas cannot 
be said to have reached even five thousand persons. If the spread of 
the movement is anywhere urgently needed from a material point of 
view, it is in the Deccan districts of the Presidency which are the 
abode of famine and pestilence. The principle of “One village one 
society” cannot be appliedin this part of the Presidency because 
of the illiteracy and stagnation of the rural classes, and I am of 

* opinion that group societies should be the rule and not an exception 
for many years to come. If mutual knowledge is to be 
the test for determining the area of operations, the neighbouring 
villages know each other sufficiently well for all practical purposes. 
The area where no village would be more than five miles or even 
three miles distant from another, should be allowed for every’ group 
society. As people of different villages become accustomed to the 
movement and know the methods of work, separation may be effected, 
and this experiment has, only recently, been tried in one of the group 
societies of Madha Taluka. The ideal of the co-operative movement 
cannot be reached especially when the ignorance of the masses is 
colossal. Moreover in India, to quote the words of the Committee 
on Co-operation “we are still atan early and experimental stage.” 
A period of twelve years’ growth is nothing compared with the expanse 
of the country and the vastness of the population. Rome was not built 
in a day, and the desire to copy in haste foreign systems as they have 
now evolved after decades of growth is rather premature. “ Mere pedan- 
tic copying of European examples would never do,” says Mr. Wolf., 
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: | Our village agricultural credit societies are said to be on the 
model of the Raiffeisen system. Wolff says, “ Raiffeisen worked only in 
the, country and his specific object was to benefit those very poor 
people otherwise left out in the cold, and to benefit them in the most 
effective way. Sohe came to the conclusion that he must exact 


Hothing whatever from members joining, and that he must make long 








f credit the rule. Calling upon a poor man, who deliberately joined in 


ordér to borrow, to pay down money, would to his mind have amount- 
edt io sheer mockery.. His very reasonable principle was this: to 
make a loan at all serviceable to a poor or embarrassed man, sufficient 
time must be given the borrower to allow the loan to repay itself, while 
to tix other resources for repayment would be, not to help, but to 
cripple the borrower. He might want money for buying manure, or 
sged) or feeding stuffs. In that case he could scarcely be expected to 
repay it before a twelve-month. He might want it to improve his herd 
or: live-stock, or to build a barn, or sink a well, or else drain a field. In 
such, cases he must be given credit for two years, for five, or ten or even 
more, Raiffeisen begins by confining each association to one particular 
district—a parish by preference, but if one parish be too small (he does 
not favour districts with less than 400 inhabitants) and if the matter can 
be: conveniently arranged, a union of two or three.” The practice of 
long | term loans does not obtain in our rural societies for want of long 


‘tern deposits, and again the system of compulsory deposit by borrowers 


not favoured by Raiffeisen is in vogue in our rural societies. If in the. 
matter of deposits by borrowers and long term loans we have departed 
from | the principles of Raiffeisen, Ido not see any harm if we depart 


A from that system inthe matter of restriction of area, We must be guided 
according to our circumstances and environment. The group society 


is thel best type at least so far as conditions in the Deccan are concerned. 


It may, however, be laid down in registering a group society that its 


constituent villages will have to start a separate institution of their own 


ini « certain number of years. 





i. Relief to the poor agriculturists is urgently needed, and it is 


l only’ by trying to include within the scope of the movement as many 


m as possible that relief can be given. Their material condition 
needa, improvement and it is believed that no moral virtues can be cul- 
tiyated with poverty staring the agriculturists in the face. 
rh 1 
al Hence that the movement should spread at a more rapid pace than 


it Has hitherto must be admitted by all, and no unnatural restrictions 
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based on theoretical considerations shovld be allowed to hamper 
progress. i 
> R. M. SANE 


A CO-OPERATIVE PILGRIMAGE TO THE KARNATAK 


! 

At the suggestion of the Registrar, I undertook a fortnight’s 
journey into the interior of the Belgaum and Dharwar districts during 
the last May vacation. Both these districts, and notably the latter, 
are in the forefront of the co-operative organization in this Presidency. 


Some look to long vacations for recreation, others for pilgrimage, 
and still others for some festivities. Itoo have often gone out on a 
religious pilgrimage during previous May vacations, but this time 
my pilgrimage was not exclusively such. It was a co-operative pil- 
grimage undertaken for the purpose of visiting a sanctified co-opera- ` 
tive area,—sanctified by reason of the very good and useful work done 
there. The result of my visit justifies my terming it a co-operative 
pilgrimage to the Karnatak, to which province Dharwar and Belgaum 
both belong. 


The first place I visited was Belgaum. During my journey in the 
Belgaum district, I saw eleven societies, no less than ten in company 
-with Mr. Naik, Honorary Organizer, whom I heartily congratulate on 
their excellent management. The Belgaum Pioneer Bank is an urban 
society, the members of which appeared to take a very keen interest 
in its success. They sacrificed their last year’s dividend to save the 
Society from the loss sustained by it, by the secretary having absconded 
with some cash. This forbearance on the part of the members was of 
the nature of an insurance against loss, and it has substantially covered _ 
the Bank’s risk. The Murgod, Sutgatti Group, and Saundatti Rural 
Societies, all with unlimited liability, are model credit societf€s, 
doing large business, Sutgatti did last year a business of about Rs. 
30,000, and Saundatti of Rs. 60,000. Murgod, though not doing an equal- 
ly large business, is noted for its disinterested Managing Committee, 
whose members have not borrowed a single pie for themselves. The 
Inam Hongal Credit Society is again an institution worthy of being 
copied in Inam villages with transferable occupancy rights. 


Among other types of co-operative activity may be mentioned the 
Belgaum Dairy Society which is fulfilling to satisfaction its contract 
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with t the Government Dairy. It would be run even more successfully if a 
- coupon system is introduced for the customers. The Bail Hongal 
-Weavers’ Society with a turnover of about a lakh is a leading institu- 
‘tion of its type in this Presidency. The Hittangi Grain Bank is 
andther useful institution. The members pay an entrance fee of 
: Asi! 8 and their responsibility is limited to Rs. 10 only per head 
- in case of loss. There is no share capital and dealings are all in kind. 
Loana to members are limited toa maximum of 8 maunds, and per 


| 
; ach maund borrowed, members repay y, of a maund in excess. 


il d 


The'Saundatti Co-operative Cattle Insurance Society has only recently 
i statted work and has insured 47 animals worth Rs. 2195. 


k l- ithe Taluka town, Saundatti, is Hal in co-operation. In addition 

to: having i in its midst a credit and a cattle insurance society, it is the 
g centre of a guaranteeing union of seven societies, called the Parasgad 
Taluka Union. The union and two other societies in the group are 
l all ' ‘ably managed by an. energetic secretary. Through the efforts of 
the Chairman, Mr. Subnis, ably seconded by the Secretary, Mr. 
l -Manoli, the Saundatti Society has succeeded in securing a cash credit of 
“Rai 10,000 from the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank. I also found 
that with the consent of the Registrar, the Saundatti Rural had voted 
: that ath of its annual profits might be devoted to make good any loss 
i thätimay be incurred by the Cattle Insurance Society. This is indeed 
AN excellent form of encouragement, by an established credit society, of . 
anew enterprize like insurance. The redemption of previous debts has 
been commenced in the Belgaum district and in some societies nearly 
M half ithe members have availed themselves of the facility. I had an 
“opportunity of being present at the last annual meeting of the 
Sutagatti Group Society and was very pleased to see that people from 
sirrounding villages were invited there. This is a feature of 
co-operative activity that deserves: to be emulated, for, it leads to 
a hellthy competition in the doing of really useful work. 


ir k We reached Dharwar on 7th May. Journeys by road on this side 
are by no means tiresome. At Dharwar, Mr. Ankalgi received us and first 
ghowed us the Dharwar Urban Society. This is admirably managed. 
“Eg lishow how the management impresses a visitor, I may quote 
À the'lremarks of the Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Mysore: “I wish I could honestly say that we have any Society in 
_ Mysore which is as well managed as this Society appears to be.” The 


''oredit of vivifying this Society which has, it may be noted, a member- 
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ship of nearly twelve hundred persons and commands a working capi 
tal of about 3 lakhs, belongs to Mr. Ankalgi, who joined it at a time 
when it was actually threatened with liquidation. The credit -oi the 
institution may be judged from the fact that the average deposit | rate 
in this Society is found to be about 4 per cent only. = 


f 


ı The Southern Maratha Urban Society is another institution doing 
equally good work at Dharwar. It was started by Mr. Herlekar} and 
is now looked after by Mr. Jog. It had last year a turnover off Re, 
3,46,000, with a membership of 1,676, and a paid-up share capital | of 
Rs. 93,416. This Society may profitably be converted into a District 
Bank and the Dharwar District Union.may well be amalgamated 
therewith. 


i 

The Central Bank which has recently come into ene 
next deserves attention. With very liberal assistance from) the 
Lingayats who form the bulk of the population in the Karnatak;, 
the Karnatak Central Bank has been started to finance tural . 
societies, principally in the districts of Dharwar and Belgaum. |The 
share capital collected initially amounts to Rs. 46,800. I wish the ent 
thusiasm exhibited so far by the promotors will continue unabated and 
enable the Bank to fulfil with efficiency all the functions of a central 
-financing institution. | i 
i d 

Having noted the working of urban and central societies, I (may, 
pass of toa description of the rural societies in Dharwar town, . of 
which the Dharwar Rural Society consisting of 434 members and With 
a turnover of Rs. 41,532 first deserves mention. This Society. Meindl 
started by a few selfless workers with Mr. Herlekar as their leader. There 
remain to be touched upon four other types of societies to be found i in 
Dharwar. They are the Raddi Communal, the Agricultural Sale and 
Purchase Society, and the shoemakers’ and the weavers’ societies. 
The first is a communal society; it has a membership of 184, and has 
advanced loans upto Rs. 31,649, The third is also a communal society; 
but may better be classed under the head of societies for artisans! It 
has been started by Mr. Ankalgi primarily to relieve the poor mem! 
bers from payment on their borrowings for their trade of a heavy l 
interest of 2 annas per rupee per mensem. The weavers’ society, it : 
may be remarked, supplied last year to its members yarn at cost. price 
to the extent of Rs. 56,000. , i 
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{The agricultural sale and purchase society has its centres at 
Hupli, Annigeri, and Gadag in this district, and all the branches work 


i 


on similar lines under the supervision of paid Government expert. 
The! object of starting these societies is to save the agriculturists 
théitrouble of marketting- their cotton through dalals. The sale of 
cotton through the society not only brings the members immediate 
` eadh but also obviates the difficulty of samplings, often found in 
„the! cotton usually soldin the market on this side. They are new 


le 
societies and with a view to secure their permanence, loans made by 


i rural societies to their members are advanced on the condition that 


they agree to dispose of their cotton and boreal through these pur- 
ghigo and sale societies. 

sde i 
i: ‘After spending two days in Dharwar, Mr. Ankalgi accompanied 
me into the interior of the district, and we next went to Hubli. Here 
I visited the mill-hands’ society and the Hubli Urban Society, with 
_ which Mr. K. R. Valvekar, a prominent co-operator, is intimately con- 
nected. This society is admirably managed. On the nèxt day, we 
i proceeded to Amargo] where Mr. V. B. Kulkarni was good enough to 
_show.us the work of the Amargol and Gamangatti societies both of 
which are indeed a boon to the poverty-stricken people who formerly 
paid. interest at 374 per cent., and often had to execute documents for 
double the sums advanced as loans. $ 


| r: "We then left for Annigeri, a village on the railway line en route 
to í Gadag. Here we met Rao Saheb Inamati, the local Honorary 
' Ọrgåniser. He looks after the local society which is classed as A. 
This society has lent loans to members aggregating to Rs, 42,000 and 
hasialready redeemed 51 of its 400 members from their previous debts. 
Like Saundatti in Belgaum, Annigeri in this district of Dharwar is rich 
in co-operative institutions. In addition to the credit society there are 
` two other important institutions here, the agricultural sale and pur- 
chage society and the guaranteeing union. The latter was started two 
5 years ago and was formerly known as the Annigeri Federation. It 
` embraces ten societies and is managed very well. Like Saundatti, 
Anttigert i is also fortunate in having secured a capable secretary, I 

shall not be surpriséd to see Annigeri some day working a co-opera- 
, fe ginning factory. 

| ll Attor passing a day at Annigeri we left for Gadag. Gadag and 


t 


; Betigeri now form one municipal district, and extended Gadag is a 
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model of sanitation, with houses situated at good distances from'each 
other and surrounded by open compounds, each extending to about 10 
feet in width on three sides, and at least to 5 at the back of the 
houses. The town possesses a very good market. Gadag is a 
great centre for cotton and has a spinning mill. Here we: met 
Mr. M. S. Kulkarni, the Honorary Organiser, who kindly showed 
me the local activities during my stay there of a couple of 
days. The first society visited was the Gadag Betigeri Urban of 
which Canon Rivington isa prominent worker. This is the biggest 
society I have come across in point of membership, for it numbered 
1,700 when I visited it. It has lent to members nearly Rs. 1,50,000, most 
of the loans being for a term of three years. It has constructed some 
houses out of its reserve funds and very materially assisted the Beti- 
geri people whose houses were washed away in large numbers during 


the last monsoon. 


Mr. Kulkarni then took me to Lakkundi. The guaranteeing 
union and the credit society here are very ably managed. The union 
consists of six societies and has been granted a cash credit of Rs. 
1,00,000 by the Bombay Central Bank. The union has been carefully 
looking after the affairs of its member societies and has thus been 
performing its duties efficiently. 


I saw two more societies in Gadag. The Bhavasar Com- 
munal is meant for the uplift ofa caste which is engaged in minor 
industries. The other is an agricultural seed society. The technical 
business in this society done under the supervision of Mr.`Itgi, -to 
whom it owes its existence, is worth special notice. The fumigation 
and the testing of seeds for their germinating capacity are very in- 
structive to watch, and as these processes are a guarantee for the 
quality of the varieties of seed that pass the test, such varieties age 
greatly in demand, so much’so that on an investment of Rs. 1,000 
the society earned-in one year a profit of Rs, 200. It was started 
in 1912 and has not lost a pie ever since. 


I cannot close this paper without, mentioning the conclu- 
sions I have arrived at. The population of the two districts I 
visited appeared to be very backward in point of education, but it 

may be said to the credit of the educated community, which is so 
often criticised for its apathy to the illiterate agriculturist, that, at 
any rate in these districts, it has indeed rendered yeoman’s’ ser- 
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‘vice et] to the .cause of co-operation. The facilities of large loans 





`, granted by the Central Bank are also a factor in the success of the 


movement, and the punctual repayment of loans by members has con- 
tributed no less to this satisfactory position, for the honesty of purpose 
of the: members is a very material element in the efficient working of 
the‘ ‘societies. if the educated classes of Gujarat interested themselves 
in co-operation, half as much as those of the Karnatak, I dare say 
sujarat would show eater praiseworthy results. 
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Nes PLEA F OR: :A WHOLE-SALE SOCIETY IN BOMBAY 


Ta 


“At the end of March 1916, there were in this Presidency 73 non- 


> orbit societies, of which only 30 were agricultural. Agricultural 


co-operation has materially changed the economic condition of other, 
_countries and there is no reason why similar development in India 
S ‘should not be actively encouraged. Co-operative credit does help 
=i the’ ‘cultivator to a considerable extent, but unless all dealings with 
“village ‘sowcars’ are stopped, and their evil influence. eliminated, credit ` 
facilities alone will not do as much good as is expected ofthem. The 
‘gowCars’ are sure to recoup their profits by supplying the cultivators ° 
their, Tequirements and by having a monopoly of the purchase of their 
i ‘produce. The dishonest ways of the ‘sowcars’ in weighments and 
“other matters and the disinclination or rather the incapacity of the 
agriculturists to prevent them, or, in not a few ‘cases, their i ignorance 
of- these ways are too notorious to need mention. The question there- 
fore arises whether we can remove middlemen altogether. To answer 
thig: question, it is necessary first-to examine how the members of 
: „village credit societies ordinarily dispose of their produce, and then to 
oe to the difficulties in forming co-operative sale societies for them. 
“th The cultivator sells his produce by any one of these three methods— 

l by. ‘sending it to ‘sowcars’ for being sold on commission, by taking it 
himself to an adjoining market-place, and by selling it on his own 
fields to merchants who go there. As regards the first method, it is 
difficult to see how far the ‘sowcar’ remains satisfied with his ordi- 
nary| profits or takes more for himself than is fairly his due out of the 


trafigaction, As regards the second method, it has to be remembered 
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that the cultivator generally hesitates to take his crop back in! case 
there is found to be a dull market and so he has sometimes to sell his’ 
produce at low rates. The cultivator very rarely resorts to the ‘third 
expedient and when he does so, unaware of the ruling market conditions, 
he sells the crop at any price he can secure. Thus he is a} loser 


every way. 

If he were a member of a co-operative sale society, he. can 
bring his crop to the society’s depot located at an adjoining market- 
place, and the depot-keeper will sell the crop by auction or otherwiseat 
the ruling market rate, keep correct weighments, collect money from 
the buyers, and remit it to the owners. The chief difficulty in? orga- 
nising such societies is to find capable depot-keepers and to face the: 
opposition ‘of local traders. In many villages, it is difficult to isecure 
- good secretaries for co-operative credit societies, the management Jof 
which is comparatively a simple task ; that difficulty is augmented in - 
the case of sale societies where the secretary must. be a thoroughly 
` reliable person and have some business knowledge, i in addition. to his 
‘knowing well how to write accounts. To secure the services of. such 
a person is difficult unless a salary higher than that paid to secretaries 
of village societies is offered, and it is not possible to pay ; ue 
aay unless the business is likely to be on a large aalo 





If a sale society maintains a depot ai a E TE E and oe 
takes to sell the members’ produce, the depot-keeper will have ito ‘sell 
- through the local traders who naturally resent the starting of the new 
organisation. Besides, they create numerous obstacles to hamper 4 the 
work, and do their best to see that the movement is a failure. | WHere 
>the members themselves have got some business knowledge, these 
troubles disappear in course of time, as a result of the tact ahd 
patience exercised by them. But it is not possible to find out pen 
with the requisite tact and business instinct everywhere among àgri- 
culturists, and if such persons are found they have usually no time, K 
spare for a new business like this. All these difficulties icanj 
met if a whole-sale society is formed to cater to the needs: of 
village societies all over the Presidency and the whole business | jis - 
conducted through or under the supervision of that society; idr, 
the wholesale society having the powerful support of all the societies 
-the Presidency can command a very great influence among the mer- 
cantile world and the business acumen it will possess will assist in 
facilitating the work of the new organisation. pales 
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Such whole-sale societies are found working successfully in almost 
all countries where co-operation has made some progress. In this Presi- 
dency, therefore, a whole-sale society should be started with its head- 
quarters at Bombay, the organisation of which may be roughly sketch- 
ed here. The society will require a share capital of a certain amount 
subscribed by individual members, ordinary co-operative sale societies, 
and co-operative credit societies. -The society will only deal with 
those articles which have a market in Bombay, and will maintain proper 
godowns for storing members’ articles and employ the necessary staff 
for the purpose. It will receive goods from members, will keep these 
for inspection by dalals in the various trades, sell them at ruling rates 
by public auction or in other ways, collect 'money from dealers and 
remit it according to instructions either to individual members or to 
societies, or, if so desired, pay the amounts to the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank to the credit of societies. The wholesale society will 
charge a certain commission for the trouble and defray expenses from 
this income; the surplus will be distributed to the share-holders in the 
shape of dividend. 


Later on, the society may facilitate the exchange of commodities 
from one place to another through the office at Bombay and this task 
will not present much difficulty. The transactions will be something 
like this. Take the case of a merchant who buys gud from Baramati, 
oil from Wambori, wheat from Nagar, potatoes and fruits from Poona, 
and supari from Sirsi, and sells cotton in Bombay and has got a: 
Branch or a Head Office at Bombay where information is received 
regarding the different branches of trade. Now the wholesale society 
will secure business connections with such firms in Bombay and make 
contracts whenever the prices suit both parties. The society may, if 
necessary, open depots at some centres where the members’ produce 
may be collected and sent to places of consumption when ordered by 
the Bombay firm. It is not, however, necessary to undertake such 
business in the beginning. Bombay is a very good market for all 
varieties of articles ; some are consumed in the city, some are exported 
to foreign countries, and others are consigned to different centres in the 
interior. Hence Bombay is obviously the most suitable place for 
making a beginning. Ifthe experiment is a success, branches may be 
opened in different centres of trade, and small sale societies organised 
to be affiliated to the wholesale society. It may appear improper to 
commence by organising from the top instead of starting at the 
bottom, but as already explained the difficulties of organizing joint sale 
in villages are so great that a beginning cannot be made there, 
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A wholesale society will not have to face the difficulties of 
ordinary societies because it has to work in a large market. It can 
afford to employ an efficient staff under a capable well-paid manager 
and it can be controlled by a Board composed partly. of a few business- 
men in sympathy with the co-operative movement and partly of 
the leading members of a few societies. There is, however, a diffi- 
culty likely to be experienced in the initial stages, of meeting the 
expenses until the organisation is complete. For about two years the 
society is almost certain to incur loss. If Government are approached 
with a well-considered scheme and ifa proper appeal is made, they 
will surely not refuse to guarantee the defraying of any loss that 
occurs within three years of the starting or will contribute a certain 
sum as a grant for expenses. Unless this assistance is assured, it is 
doubtful if any scheme of co-operative sale can well be attempted. 

Joint sale of produce is a form of co-operation that must be en- 
couraged, if co-operative credit is to be a success. Government have al- 

. ways been anxious that co-operative credit which they introduced in this 
country should take firm root, and be of the utmost benefit to agricul- 
turists. It behoves Government, therefore, to see that this great move- 
ment they have initiated is really effective in improving the lot of the 
agriculturist. As already stated, co-operative sale must go hand in 
hand with co-operative credit, arid Government would not be wrong in 
assisting this new and valuable form of co-operative activity in the 
‘manner proposed. In this Presidency, the handloom weaving industry has 
been largely encouraged by Government. The Department of Agriculture 
has made a beginning in the organization of joint sale by assisting 
societies for the sale of cotton in Dharwar, and this excellent move 
deserves to be extended to the Deccan. Government have also 
fostered by the deputation of special officers, the starting of dairies 
which, it may be remarked, benefit rather the urban middle classes than 
the poor producers. The Government of Burma have, also, on the 
authority of the Secretary of State and the Government of India, given 
a guarantee of financial aid, in case of necessity, to a cattle re- 
insurance society. In Bengal, a Home Industries Depot has been 
opened to which the Local Government have decided to give ‘some 
assistance. With these precedents to guide us, itis to be hoped that 
the little reasonable aid that is asked for in the support of the experi- 
ment in co-operative sale will not be refused. This is just one of the 
gbjects for which a small portion of this Presidency’s share of the 
profits of the Wheat Scheme may well be allotted. 

RAMNIKRAI N, MEHTA 





REVIEWS 





Manual of Agricultural Co-operation in Denmark. By Rai Saheb Chandrika 
Prasada, Ajmere, Scottish Mission Press, 1917. Price Rs. 5-8-0. 


The appearance of a Manual of Agricultural Co-operation in Denmark 
supplies a long-felt want; for thongh something has been occasionally 
said and written about Danish Co-operation, no book treating the sub- 
ject in all its branches had till now been published in this country. Rai 
Saheb Chandrika Prasada who has visited Denmark more than once and 
studied the subject on the spot is exceptionally well-fitted to write on 
the subject and has produced an interesting and informing treatise. 
The opening chapters are replete with facts and figures: Area, popula- 
tion, electorates, ground-law, land assessment, imports, exports, yields 
of crops, and so forth, are all touched on and useful statistics given. In 
the next few chapters is given a general account of Co-operative Unions 
and Associations which have been founded throughout the country for 
the improvement and development of agriculture. Apart from the 
Government Agricultural Department, the people have themselves built 
up alarge organisation of their own, Co-operative Unions and Associs- 
tions, for the advancement of practical agriculture in its various branches. 
Co-operation among agriculturists begins with making arrangements 
for improving the breeds of live-stock, and for testing and buying fer-, 
tilisers, seeds, and cattle-food, and continues through various stages 
such as the joint manufacture of articles like butter, cheese, and bacon. 
Societies have also been formed for the collection, local sale, and export 
of all sorts of produce such as potatoes, vegetables, eggs, butter, bacon, 
live-stock, hay, straw, etc., The Danish co-operators have gone still 
farther and established societies for the mutual insurance of property, 
live stock and crops against accident, hail and storms. The description 
ofthese Unions and Associations given by the author in chapters III to 
VI is clear and lucid and the facts contained in them are well marshalled. 
The chapter on Milk-testing Unions is specially interesting. All these 
chapters go to show what a great part co-operation has played in the 
development of Danish agriculture and how ‘it has raised the productive 
capacity of the peasant and improved his moral and material condition. 


The most important co-operative. trade organisations of Denmark 
‘are next described in detail. In chapter VII is given a most sugges- 
tive and informing account of co-operative dairies, butter-testing by 
Government, the working of the butter pricing Committee, butter 
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export societies, and so forth. In the next two chapters, two typical 
dairies have been fully described and the system of dairy accounts 
explained. The introduction of the centrifugal cream separator and 
co-operative dairies have revolutionised the milk industry of Denmark. 
The dairies are worked by machinery, where the produce of the 
members is jointly dealt with. By dealing with large quantities 
of milk at a central place, large savings are effected in the cost of manu- 
facture, every drop of milk is fully utilised, the quantity and quality. 
of outturn are improved and waste is reduced toaminimum. Butter 
export societies collect the butter produced by the dairies, arrange for 
the sale of butter and secure the highest available prices for it. The 
introduction of the cream separator has also contributed to a great 
development of the bacon industry. Whereas the cream separator has 
enabled the dairies to extract as much butter fat from milk as possible, 
separated milk and butter-milk, which are tha by-products of the dairies, 
have enabled the peasants to breed pigs, supply them to the co-operative 
bacon-curing factories, and earn profits. In chapter XI, the author 
has given an account of the co-operative organisation of the bacon in- 
dustry of the country. The co-operative bacon factories of Denmark have 
federated togther in a Central Association at Copenhagen and arranged 
to sell their bacon in the London market through the Danish Bacon 
Company, Limited, London. Another most striking development in 
Danish co-operation has been the organisation of the egg industry. The 
central business association which has the credit of having organised this 
‘industry is the Dansk Andels Aegeksport ( Danish Farmers’ Co-operative , 
Egg Export Association). It operates throughout Denmark with 555 
societies in local centres affiliated to it, and with a total membership of 
about 45,000 farmers. The Danish Egg” Export Association has agencies 
in several cities in England and Germany, which do the business on a 
commission of fixed percentage on the sale proceeds. Besides the 
great co-operative organisations for the treatment and export of butter, 
bacon and eggs, there are societies of other types, such as stores for the 
supply of household goods, and societies for live-stock and hail insuran®, 
and the joint-purchase of agricultural requisites, of which the author has 
given an illuminating description. Co-operative credit is treated in 
chapter XVI. Though this branch of co-operation is well ‘developed in 
Denmark, a perusal of the book no doubt leaves an impression on the 
mind of the reader that the most distinctive feature of Danish co-opera- 
tion is the immense development of the non-credit agricultural organisa- 
tions. 


“The author next gives an account of the system of education in 
Denmark and particularly of agricultural education. The famous Peo- 
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ples’ High Schools ( Folkehoskoler) come in for just encomium and their 
effect on the national development is rightly appreciated. To the majority 
of readers, however, the chapter that would appeal most is the one 
containing Hints for India. The author advocates the formation of 
Co-operative Unions for collection and joint-sale of agricultural produce, 
joint-purchase of agricultural requisites, joint use of machinery and im- 
plements, mutual insurance of cattle, improvement in the breeds of 
cattle, and also societies for granting loans to rayats and suggests that 
the Government Agricultural Department and the Registrars of Co-opera- 
tive Societies should take the lead and carry on an active propaganda to 
instruct the rayats in matters where co-operative methods might be 
adopted. The lines on which the Unions and Associations suggested by 
the author should be linked are a Central Association for the whole 
country, Provincial Associations, District Associations, Taluka Associa- 
tions and Village Associations. There are these and many other interest- 
ing suggestions useful to co-operators, and we strongly commend every 
one of them to read this most inspiring book. 


V.H. G. 





The Co-operative Movement in India. By Professor Mukherji, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Published by Thacker Spink and Co. Price Rs. 4-8-0. 


This book is a notable and fitting addition to the ‘ Indian Citizen 
Series ’, of which Professor Mukherji himself is the Editor. It presents 
within a brief compass, a comprehensive survey of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in India, from its early stages down tothe presentday. It opens 
with a description of the origin and development of co-operation in the 
West, which occupies the first chapter. In the second chapter, the 
author gives an account of the recent developments of co-operative enter- 
prise in Europe, which will afford stimulating reading to co-operators in 
fadia. The next three chapters take us through the chronic poverty and 
indebtedness of the Indian Rayat, earlier attempts towards improving 
his economic condition and their final culmination in the passing of the 
Co-operative Credit Societies Act, on the 25th of March 1904—one of the 
red—letter days in the annals of Indian Legislation. Chapters VII and 
VIII treat of Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies and Grain Banks. 
The succeeding two chapters deal with the obstacles in the way of advance- 
` ment of rural co-operation in India and the moral, social, and educative 
effects of the movement on the people. The next seven chapters—chaptar, ~ 
XUI excepted—take the reader over various types of co-operative societies, 
from the very simple non-agricultural societies to the more complex 
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varieties such as Guarantesing Unions and the Provincial or the Apex 
Banks. Chapter XVIII is a reproduction of Professor J.C. Koyajeo’s 
admirable article ‘ Agricultural Banks Vs. Co-cperative Credit Institutions,’ 
in which the co-operative movement in India has been ably and effectively 
vindicated, against the criticisms of the Hon. Sir D. E. Wacha. Chapter 
XIX, on‘ Co-operation and Public Aid’ briefly recapitulates the privileges 
and concessions given by the Government for fostering the movement. 
Chapter XX contains the Co-operative Societies Act (II of 1912 ) with 
annotations. Three appendices ‘Recent Statistics relating to the 
Co-operative Movement in India,’ ‘Government of India Resolution on ` 
the Growth of Co-operation in India, 1914’ and ‘An Abstract of the 
Maclagan Committee’s Report’ together with a brief concluding note, 
form the closing chapter of the book. f 


A useful feature of the book is that it contains the Co-operative — 
Societies Act fully annotated. The annotations are exhaustive and will 
prove particularly valuable to co-operative officials, who have to interpret 
the law and apply it in practice. This has distinctly enhanced its utility 
as a manual for all workers in the field of co-operation. We would 
suggest that the ‘Rules under the Act’framed by the various Local 
Governments, may be appropriately added as an appendix to chapter 
XX, which would then comprise the entire Law of Oo-operation in India. 
Chapter XIV on ‘ Guaranteeing Unions’ and Chapter XVII on ‘ Higher 
Oo-operative Financing Agencies’ contain much material for thought 
-and digestion. The chapter on ‘Dharmagolas’ (Grain Banks) as 
obtaining in Bengal, will prove interesting reading to co-operative work- 
ers in other provinces. The importance of the proper correlation between 
the Oo-opérative and Agricultural Departments can hardly be over-rated. 
The ten recommendations on this subject made by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, are briefly summarized in chapter XIII on ‘Co-operation and 
Agriculture’, which we strongly commend ito the attention of readers. 
Recommendation 3 of the Board that village credit societies should 
arrange to supply seed to their members is well worth being tried in this 
Presidency on a larger scale than here-to-fore. Thereis much scope in 
this direction particularly with regard to the distribution of cotton-seed. 


The defect of the book is that it contains very little from the 
author’s pen. He has delighted in -freely drawing upon official and non- 
official literature—so much so thatat times even whole chapters have 
been imported without a word of acknowledgment. His remarks on 
Co-operative Stores, Societies for Salary-earners, Cattle Insurance Bo- 

> ooaCietjes and Manure Supply Societies have, for instance, been taken word 
for word from.the Bombay Leaflets. Nevertheless the book is likely 
to be very useful. Judged as a manual, it fulfils a distinct need and is 
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indispensable to District Officers, students, and workers—high and low—in 
the field of co-operation. It is provided with a small but helpful index, 
which adds to its utility as a book of ready reference. Its get-up is not 
on a level with its price, which being Rs. 4-8-0, we think, is too high. 
The book may be profitably read by all those who desire to learn some- 
thing of the co-operative system as obtaining in India. 


K. B. B. 





. Rural Co-operative Credit Socletles. (Chapter XIX, Land Administration Manual) 
(Superintendent, Government Printing, Punjab ) 


We have received from the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
the Punjab, a small pamphlet on Rural Co-operative Credit Societies. 
It is intended to form a Chapter in the Land Administration Manual of 
the Province, and as such is designed to meet the needs of the Revenue 
Officer, rather than of the worker in co-operation. After a brief reference 
to the origin of co-operative credit in Europe, the problem presented by 
the stagnation of the rural classes in India is examined, and the 
circumstances that led to the introduction of co-operative credit are then 
described. The rest of the pamphlet consists more or less of extracts 
from Resolutions of the Government of India, and the Report of the 
Committee on Co-operation, (with the exception of an interesting descrip- 
tion of the Punjab type of rural society.) The manner, however, in which 
the matter is arranged will make the pamphlet useful also to the non- 
official worker, who desires to interest himself in co-operation, but has 
no time to devote to a detailed study. of the subject. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 





The unanimous election of Sir Horace Plunkett as Chairman of the 

Irish Convention is an event which will be received with 

Vt ee gratification, wherever co-operation is studied, under- 

stood, and practised. The name of Sir Horace Plunkett 

is well-known to all co-operators as the originator of the Irish Agricul- 

tural Organization Society, and the chief director of the Department of 

Agriculture in Ireland. In these capacities, he has done more than any 
other living Irishman to brighten the life of the Irish peasants ant ~ 

to build up a new rural society based on true democratic ideals. The 
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confidence which the most representative body of Irishmen brought to- 
gether in modern times has reposed in Sir Horace Plunkett cannot fail to 
inspire hope and faith in the hearts of co-operators all over the world. 


* * * * kad 


The existing rules of the Government of Bombay under section 43 of 
the Co-operative Societies Act are scattered et 
ieee ara a number of notifications, issued by Government from 
time to time, and are not arranged on any intelligible 
plan. The publication of the Report of the Committee 
on Co-operation led to an examination of the co-operative system in this 
Presidency. On the suggestion of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
the Local Government have decided to arrange the rules systematically, 
to revise some of them, and to introduce several new ones. The Govern- 
ment Order on this subject was published after the last number of 
this journal was issued, and as only such representations, suggestions, or 
objections were to be considered by Government as were received before 
August ist, it has not been deemed necessary to publish any contributions 
on the subject in this issue of the Quarterly. The most important of the 
draft rules and the representation of Bombay co-operators on the subject 
are published elsewhere. 
2 * « e *# 

The publication of the proposed rules has naturally aroused con- 
siderable feeling to which public expression was given at 
a meeting of the representatives of co-operative societies 
in the city of Bombay. The opinion of those societies in 

Bombay which were represented at the meeting was one of emphatic dis- 

approval of the rules referred to in the representation. Some of the rules 

objected to are based on the recommendations of the Committee on Oo- 

operation, but the Report of the Committee is still under the consideration 

of the Government of India. Therefore, until the recommendations 
have been disposed of by the Government of India in the light of publit™ 
opinion, it is undesirable that the Local Government should have pro- 
mulgated.new rules based on those recommendations. The principal of 
such rules open to objection are those relating to the fixing by the 
Registrar, on the authority of Government, of minimum periods for which 
and maximum rates at which societies should accept deposits, and 
to the prohibition of any action involving societies in religious or 
political propaganda. The former has already been fully dealt with 
in the representation. In support of the latter, the Committee on 
~ “To-opbration have cited the action of the Raiffeisen Federation. 
Even if that policy had been imposed by the State it would 
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not have justified the introduction of a similar restriction in this 
Presidency, for, surely, the German view of the State is not the ideal 
to be aimed at. The prohibition of political propaganda in Raiffeisen 
Societies is entirely a voluntary act, and may be justified or criticized as 
such. When, however, the State attempts to impose this prohibition on 
what isa popular movement—a part and parcel of the public life of the 
country—the attempt cannot be defended from the standpoint of any 
principle of co-operation and can only be interpreted as a tendency 
towards the officialization of the co-operative organization, an end which, 
itis hoped, the Government have not in view. It is argued by Rao 
Bahadur Naik in his communication to this journal that because of 
the help received from the State and the concessions and privileges 
granted by it, co-operative societies should refrain from participation 
in politics. The aid that the State has granted is not an act of grace or 
benevolence, but is the performance of a duty to a movement for the publie 
good, especially for the relief of men of small means and of those who are 
the chief contributors to the revenues of the State—the country’s peasan- 
try. Similar public aid is given-by all States which interest themselves 
in their people’s well-being. Further, Rao Bahadur Naik appears to be 
under the impression that the rule hes been misinterpreted by Bombay 
co-operators. It would be scandalous indeed if all connected with 
the administration of co-operative societies were prohibited from parti- 
cipation in political propaganda. But this interpretation has not been 
given to the rule. Itis the spirit underlying the rule, apart from the 
danger of the power under it being misused, which non-official co-operators 
rightly take exception to. 


Another rule which calls for criticism is that entitling district officers 
f . to attend meetings of societies and to express their 
Dee en et opinions on questions coming up for discussion. District 
a enoerenes offiers are an overworked body of public servants whose 
responsibilities tend to grow heavier. They shonld 
undoubtedly recognize and keep in touch with the new element in 
district administration that has been introduced by the growth of co- 
operation. But in order to secure that the mutual relations of district 
officers and co-operative societies are cordial these should be on a 
footing of perfect equality. The Committee on Co-operation had merely 
recommended that it might be necessary in some provinces to insert arule 
entitling district and sub-divisional officers to attend meetings of central 
banks, and its recommendation did not cover-all classes of socjeties m 
Even with regard to central banks, it should be pointed out that the 
Committee had chiefly in view the provinces of Northern India where 
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district officers have few opportunities of enjoying direct contact with 
individual agriculturists owing to the prevailing land revenue system. 
The application of the proposal, however, to a ryotwari provinco where 
the district officers have ample opportunities of gaining an insight into 
rural life, and the extension of the recommendation to all classes of 
societies are greatly to be deplored. Non-official co-operators are 
bound to be disheartened at the introduction of this rule and the previous 
one, the effect of whose working may be to reduce the institutions they 
cherish into quasi-official concerns. 
* % e * + 


In the Government notification regarding the rules, it is stated that 
. the matter was discussed at the Departmental Confer- 
hae Of Audit once held at Poona in March 1916. From a perusal of 
f the proceedings of the Conference it appears that re- 
solutions were passed relating to only two of the new rules. Of these, the 
proposal relating to the levy of andit fees was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority, and the resolution ultimately adopted is directly opposed to 
the new rule on the subject proposed by Government. The Conference 
resolved thata stage had not been reached in the development of this 
movement in this Presidency when primary societies could be charged 
audit fees without prejudice to their growth. If in the face of this 
opinion Government decide to levy such fess, it is very much to be 
desired that an Audit Union composed of all classes of societies in the 
Presidency should be ostablished and entrusted with the control of 
primary audit, the Registrar to conduct a super-audit through @ well- 
paid and efficient Government staff. 
* ® * * * 


Two suggestions may finally be made on this subject. The Report 
Government OË the Committee on Co-operation has been now before 
and Co-operative the public for nearly two years. But while now rules 
Conferences based on some of its recommendations have been proz, 
posed for adoption, no systematic attempt has yet been made by Govern- 
ment to elecit public opinion and focus the views of co-operators on the 
Report. It has been felt forsometime past that Provincial Co-operative 
Oonferences do not serve much useful purpose. To increase the usefulness 
of these Conferences, it would be indeed greatly desirable for Govern- 
ment to take them into real confidence and to place before them all 
important matters relating to the co-operative movement, thus giving 
them an opportunity of representing the views of co-operators on any 
~—action that Government may have taken or propose to take affecting co- 
operative societies. 
* + * * # 
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The Annual Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in tho 
TE Madras Presidency forthe year ending 30th June 1916 
Co-operative was issued to the public this year in June, that is nearly 
sontes. in twelve months after the end of the period of working 
reported on. The absurdity of issuing official publica- 
tions almost a year too late has so often been expatiated upon that it is 
needless to refer to it here. The Madras Report is usually the most 
voluminous among official publications on co-operation in India, the 
size of the report being extensively swelled by a large number of returns 
and statements. A majority of the statistical tables are entirely useless 
for the average reader of blue-books. A statement of demand, collection, 
-and balance may have its use, if compiled for the whole of the Pre- 
sidency, but if framed on an elaborate scale for the different districts it 
has little value, except, perhaps, for the local co-operative official. The 
same remark applies to the statement of classification of loans according 
to purpose, security, and periods; for, interesting if summarized for all 
societies, the statistics for districts appear to be useless, except to the 
few individuals who love statistics for their own sake. 


* * * # * 
The total number of societies in the Presidency increased by 200. 
One new Central Bank was registered in the year, and 
Progress Paring the number of new supervising unions was eleven. The 
number òf non-agricultural credit societies increased by 31 


and of agricultural credit societies by 155. The number of non-agricultural’ 


purchase and sale societies rose by two, the total number of non-credit 
societies increasing to 32. The total working capital and membership of 
different classes of societies in the years 1914-15 and 1915-16 are 
shown below .— 


Members. Working Capital. 








‘as 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 


Central Bocicties ...| 1,770 2,172 | 68,783,402 | 70,70,062 


Non-agricultural Socie- 
tios os. bee eee 27,603 84,565 17,638,389 23, 23,622 


Agricultural Societies.| 90,088 | 1,00,761 64,52,631 74,953,149 





ed 


Total ...| 119,461 | 137,498 | 1,10,89,422 | 1,68,88,933 





* * * * * 
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- During the year, 68 societies were dissolved and as many as 1022 
suits were filed for recovery of arrears. The increase 
Pe acini ot in litigation is commented on by Government as an un- 
wholesome feature of the year’s working. With the 
issue of a rule providing for the decision of disputes through the Registrar 
or arbitrators the tendency to resort to litigation may be expected to 
receive a check. There was a slight reduction in the percentage of arrears ` 
and this is taken as an index of an improvement in the working of socie- 
ties. That the movement is genuinely- progressing is also evident from 
the fact that both the share capital and the working capital continue to 
increase, and that reserves are steadity being added to. The develop- 
ment of a non-official supervising agency and the extension of the union 
system will, it is hoped, lead to further and steady improvement and to 
the removal of the defects of working now visible. 


* * o # * $ 


The Government of Madras have adopted a scheme for the devolution 

of primary audit and the supervision of societies toa 

Non-oftiical non-official agency entertained by central banks and 

unions. All agricultural societies and a majority of_ non- 

agricultural societies have agreed to the formation of a supervision fund. 

It will be instructive to see if the scheme developes into a Provincial 

- Audit Union to administer the fund and to appoint and control the non- 

official staff to be employed. The need for examining the question of the 

training to be provided for the staff will also demand serious consideration 
in the near future. 


* * a * * 


Mr. H. R. Crosthwaite, on his retiremant from the post of Registrar 
Central Pro- of Co-operative Societies, Las resigned the Governorshi 
Meee deco of the Central Provinces Federation of Co-operative 
tive Banks Banks, which is the guiding and controlling body of the 
co-operative organization in the Central Provinces and Berar. In succes- 
sion to Mr. Crosthwaite, the Hon. Rao Bahadur Kelkar, a prominent 
Director of the Balaghat Central Bank, and a member of the Servants 
of India Society, has-been elected Governor of the Federation. As such, 
Mr. Kelkar will be not only the working head of the Provincial Bank, 
but will be, what Mr. Orosthwaite terms, ‘‘ the Prime Minister of the 

Parliament of the Co-operative organization of the Province”. 
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The Barsi Urban Co-operative Credit Society and Union, though 
actually not a central society, is classed as such in the 
official returns, in virtue of its extensive dealings with 
primary societies. From the report of the Society for 
the year 1916-17, it appears that it has not yet restricted its dealings 
with individual members, and that a larger amount was advanced to 
them than in the previous year. At the same time, the advances made 
to affiliated co-operative societies have also increased. The ontstandings 
due from members, however, are still more than twice those due from primary 
societies. The Society commands a satisfactory supply of local capital, 
sufficient, it is presumed, for its increasing needs. The number of societies 
in Sholapur District is 70, while the number of societies affiliated to the 
Barsi Union is only 12. Itis desirable therefore that the Barsi Society 
should be split up into an urban credit society and a central bank, and 
that the latter should gradually extend its operations all over the 
district and finance the affiliated societies fully, instead of confining its 
attention to a few scattered societies. 
* * * # a) 


he Barsi 
Union 


- The spread of co-operation on a communal basis is not desirable from the 
truly co-operative standpoint, but the facility with which 
nna ‘Soclety communal co-operative societies attain success cannot be 
doubted. The Shamrao Vithal Urban Society thus continues 
to make steady progress. Started eleven years ago with 120 members 
who had raised a share capital of Rs. 1229, the Society has now a member- - 
ship of 1077 and a paid-up share capital of Rs. 39,217. The fact that it 
has, without resorting to public advertisement, raised deposits to the extent 
of nearly three-quarters of a lakh shows the reputation that the Society has 
built up for itself. That no less than Rs. 2,083,860 have been received ag 
deposits from members is a testimony to its usefulness as an instrument for 
the promotion of thrift among its members. Long term, short term, and cash 
credit advances are made to members and the total amount due from them 
atthe end of the year was over Rs. 2,65,000. The Society has built up a 
reserve fand of Rs. 25,000, all separately invested. Not the least useful 
achievement of the Society is that it has been actively, helpful in promot- 
ing a scheme of co-operative housing for the members. 
* * * * + 


To the annual report of the Lower Colaba Co-operative Credit Society, 
Co-operation the Chairman, Mr. H. Vv. Rajvadkar, has appended a 
among pe Note on the organization of urban co-operative societies 
Classes ge among the labouring classes in Bombay. After explaining 

Bombay the chief difficulties to be encountered in the work of 


organization, he describes the working of the societies started by him. 
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Mr. Rajvadkar hopes, in the near future, to have a nnion for the societies 
organised by him and his co-workers. These societies have, it is interest- 
ing to learn, joined in creating an educational fand for the granting of 
scholarships and other assistance tothe school-going children of their poorer 
members. Mr. Rajvadkar concludes by pointing out how and why 
large employers of labour in this city should PAROA the starting of 
co-operative societies for their workmen. 
# * *# + * 


The foremost among the societies referred to in the Note is the 
Lower Colaba Society which started work, after the out- - 
A Promising break of the War, with a membership of 20. The number 
Societies of members has now increased to 312, and the Society 
has a paid-up share-capital of Rs. 9,000 and has raised 
deposits to the extent of Rs. 1538. The next Society organized was 
among the Son Kolis at Oolaba. It was not easy to start work in this 
commanity, but the Society now has 80 members and a working capital of 
Rs. 2,000. The management of this Societv appears to present special 
difficulties on account of the ignorance and apathy of the members. 
Another Society belonging tothe group, the Lad Vanjari, also seems to 
experience trouble in its working as a consequence of the factious spirit 
reigning among the members. A large number of the members of the 
community are bullock-cart drivers, and if the Society continues to be well 
managed, they will by their combined efforts be able to arrange for 
- the provision of good stables for their bullocks and carts, the insufficiency 
of which provision is one of the chief difficulties under which they now 
labour. A Society has also been started among the Kitte Bhandari 
Community, the members of which carry on the liquor and toddy trade— 
an occupation which hardly deserves to be encouraged by the co-opera- 
tive method. This Society has 199 members and commands a working 
capital of Ra. 8,226, the capital subscribed by way of shares being Rs. 6,080. 
Among the Gaonkar Son-Koli Community at Mazgaon, a society has 
recently been started and this has built up by nowa working capital of 
Rs. 2,854. Another Society has only just been established among the 
Agri somanity, and this has began work witha membership of 45 and 
a paid-up share capital of Rs. 3,520. 
* * * * .* 


The forthcoming Provincial Co-operative Conference will be held at. 
Poona on the 18th and 19th of September. The 
haber programme for the Conference has not yet been finally 
Conterence arranged, but it is understood that a number of prominent 
public men have consented to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the Conference. Among those from whom papers are expected are 
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Mr. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey, the 
Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr. B. A. Brendon, 
Collector of Satara, Dr. H. H. Mann, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Mr. O. M. 
Gandhi, Mr. F. J. Olarke, Rao Bahadur S. 8. Talmaki, and 
Mr. N. M. Joshi. 


DRAFT CO-OPERATIVE RULES * 


The following are some of the important draft rules proposed to be 
issued, bythe Local Government under Section 43 of the Co-operative 
Societies Act. The draft is to be taken into consideration by the Governor 
in Council after 1st August 1917, together with any objections or suggestions 
which have been received by the Chief Secretary to Government, Revenue 
Department, before that date. 


9. No society shall accept loans or deposits for a period less than such 
minimum period, if any, or shall offer rates of interest in excess of such maxi- 
mum rates, if any, as the Registrar, in accordance with the general or special 
orders of Government, may, from time, to time fix for such society or for any 
class of societies to which such society belongs. 


10. The shares of a society may not be hypothesated to that society by 
its members as a seourity for a loan. 


11, Agricultural Oredit Societies may not accept deposits which are not 
fixed for a period of at least two months, except in the case of savings deposits * 
in such societies as have included in their by-laws provisions for the encourage- 
ment of thrift among their members by the opening of savings accounts, 


15. The Registrar may require the secretary of any society to submit a 
periodical return of receipts and disbursements on such dates and in such form 
as he may prescribe, 


16. All registered societies classified by the Registrar as District or 
Central Banks and Urban Societies with a capital of more than Rs. 50,000 shall 
submit to that officer a quarterly financial statement in the form prescribed by 
Government for the quarters ending March 31st, June 30th, September 30th 
and December 31st, not later than 15 days after the close of each quarter. 


18. No society, by itself or by the Committee or any officer, may take any 
action which would involve the society inthe discussion or propagation of 
controversial opinions of a political or religious oharacter, and the Registrar 
may prohibit any action or resolnd any resolution which, in his opinion, is of 
such tendency. 


* Extract from Government Order ( Revenue Department ) No. 6727 of ist June 1917, 
published in the Bombay Government Gazette, June 7, 1917. 
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19. The Collector of a District shall have the right to attend any general 
or Committee meeting of any registered society within his district and to ex- 
press his opinion on any matter that may come up for discussion, 


21. No society shall pay a dividend to its share-holders at a rate exceed- 
ing 124 per cent, nor shall it pay a rate exceeding 93 per cent, until its reserve 
fund exceeds one quarter of its subscribed capital, 


22. Without the sanction of the Registrar, no part of the funds of a re- 
gistered society shall be divided by way of bonus or dividend or otherwise 
among its members in any year, unless the entire expenditure inourred by such 
society during the year, and any loss on account of bad debts written off, have 
been debited in the annual Profit and Loss Account before the net profit has 
been caloulated. 


23. ‘With the previous approval of the Registrar, societies with unlimited 
liability constituted for the object of the co-operative purchase of goods for 
distribution to their members may, once a year, after carrying to reserve at 
least one-fourth of the net profits earned in that year, distribute a sum not ex- 
ceeding half of the remainder as a bonus among the members to such extent 
and under such conditions as may be prescribed in the by-laws. 


24, In calculating the profits of a society for the year for the purpose of 
declaring a dividend or bonus, all accrned interest which has been unauthorisedly 
over-due for more than six months, shall be deducted from the gross profits of 
the year before the net profits are arrived at. 


26. Societies with limited liability and with a total working capital ex- 
ceeding Rs. 50,000 at the beginning of the co-operative year may be required by 
the Registrar to bear the charges of the audit o2 their accounts. The amount 
of the charges to which they are liable shall be fixed by the Registrar and shall 
be recoverable under section 44 of the Act. 


26. The Registrar may, with the previous sanction of Government, levy 
an audit rate not exceeding } per cent., calculated on the working capital of 
every registered society within a stated area, as it stood at the close of the 
last preceding Oo-operative year and employ the proceeds of the rate in main? 
taining a staff to audit societies within thatarea. Societies falling under rule 
26 shall be exempt from this rate. Audit feos assessed under this rule shall 
be recoverable under section 44 of the Act. 


85. (6) The liquidator shall have power to require the attendance of all 
members or officers of a cancelled society and of any other witness to assist in his 
inquiries, and to require the production of any books or documents relating to 
the affairs of such society by the person in whose possession they are, and may 
iasuea summons for either of such purposes either by registered post or through 
the Mámlatdár or Mahélkari in charge of the taluka or mahél in which such 
person resides. 
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(T) At the conclusion of the liquidation a general meeting of the members 
of the dissolved sooiety shall be called, at which the liquidator shall summarise 
the results of his proceedings, point out the causes of the failure of the society 
and take a vote as to Central Bank or Union, or other object approved of by 
the Registrar, to which the surplus assets of the dissolved society shall be 
transferred, 


36, (1) Summonses issued by the Registrar or by an arbitrator under 
rule 29, or by a liquidator under rule 36, shall, if sent for servico to a Mám- 
latdér or Mahélkari, be served by such officer in the manner prescribed in the 
Bombay Land Revenue Oode, 1879, and the provisions of sections 189 and 190 
of the said Oode shall apply, and the person summoned shall be subject to the 
same obligations and liable to the same penalties as in the case of a summons 
issued under the said sections, 


(2) Any person to whom a summons has been sent by registered post by 
Registrar or an arbitrator under rule 29, or by a liquidator under rule 35, shall, 
if such person fails to appear or otherwise to comply with the requirements of 
the summons and if the summons has been duly served in accordance with the 
provisions of section 27 of the General Clauses Act, 1897, shall, on the order 
of the person issuing the summons, be liable to a penalty not exceeding Rs. 50, 
and such penalty shall be levied as an arrear of land revenue under the pro- 
visions of any law for the time being in force for the levy of revenue demands. 


REPRESENTATION OF BOMBAY CO-OPERATORS 


A meeting of the representatives of Co-operative Societies in the 
city of Bombay was held under the chairmanship of the Hon. Sir Fazul- 
bhoy OCurrimbhoy at the office of the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank 
on Friday 27th June, 1917. 


The following representation was adopted unanimously at the meeting: — 


a We, the representatives of societies in the city of Bombay assembled in a 
publio meeting, beg to invite the attention of Government to the following 
objections against some of the draft rules proposed to be issued under Seotion 
43 of Act II of 1912, and roquest that when the draft rules are taken into con- 
sideration by the Governor in Council this representation may be given due 
weight and they may be modified or withdrawn in the light of the objoctions and 
suggestions contained herein. 


Rule 9: Under the Co-operative Societies’ Act, the Registrar has authority 
to approve by-laws (Section 9). The minimum periods for which and the 
maximum rates at which co-operative societies can borrow have been laid down 
in the by-laws of many societies and this practice can be made compulsory for all 
societies by including a clanso to that offect in Rule 6, so,that when sanctioning 
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by-laws for societies, tho Registrar can use his discretion in recommending 
cortain classes of societies to adopt such limits in respect of rates and periods 
as he considers essential. This is preferable to the method proposed to be 
adopted by Govenment, in as much as societies will be made to feel that it is 
themselves who are restricting their power of borrowing and not an external 
authority. A by-law adopted by a society on its own responsibility is a better 
instrument of government than an arbitrary ruls framed by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies under the orders of Government, 


Further, the absence of any restriction imposed by the Registrar regarding 
rates and periods will not lead to reckless borrowing, for under by-law No. 3 
for agricultural credit societies the maximum borrowing power is fixed. For 
non-agricultural oredit societies with a share capital and central societies the 
borrowing is restricted to a certain proportion of the paid-up share capital. 


‘We aro aware that in paragraph 201 of their report, the Oommittes on Qo- 

operation have recommended the adoption of the rule now proposed to be issued. 
But the recommendations of the Committee are still under consideration of the 
Government of India and so far as we are aware no orders on the subject have 
yet been issued by it. In paragraph 201 no grounds are set out to support the 
proposal, which seems to haye been based on certain considerations discussed by 
the Committee for different types of societies in earlier portions of their report, It 
is recommended, for instance, in paragragh 50, that no current or call deposits 
shonld be accepted in primary credit societies (agricultural), and this would be 
safeguarded by draft rule 11. Again in paragrah 129, the Oommittee hint at 
a possible competition between different central banks in the matter of deposits. 
Buch an evil, as the Committee notice, has not been observed in India and is 
not likely to come about in view of the restrictions on the expansion of business. 
‘When the tendency is observed there may be oo for taking action to adjust 
rates to a general level. 

Rule 16:—The attention of the Rogistrar of Oo-operative Societies was 
drawn by the Bombay Ocntral Oo-operative Bank a few months ago to the fact 
that as the profits of the previous year were to be includedin the quarterly 
financial statement prescribed for Oentral Banks for the quarter ending 81st 
March it was exceedingly difficult—if not impossible—to submit the atatemont: 
for this’ quarter within less than three weeks, A memorandum No. 1663 
of 14-2-17 extending the period was then issued, but the difficulty is lost aight 
of here. The quarterly statement for the quarter ending 31st March may 
therefore be allowed to be submitted by the end of April. 


Rule 18: This rule is quite unnecessary for no societies have been heard 
of haying taken part in controversial—religious or political—propaganda. The 
Oommittee on Oo-operation while making a recommendation on this subject 
observe that “ In India we are glad to say that we have seen little or no signs 
of the introduction of any spirit of religious controversy and from a political 

-point of view the societies have afforded an excellent outlet for the public- 
spirited activities of Indians who desire to aməliorate the condition of their 
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fellow-countrymen on the lines of self-help.” In this connection we desire to 
emphasise the importance of keeping the co-operative movement in touch with 
all healthy public activity. The co-operative movement is part of the life of 
the nation, and should not, if it is to be a vital force in the regeneration of tho 
country, be entirely divorced from all other aspects of the national being. 
Moreover, the proposed rule may have the effect of depriving the movement of 
the services of prominent co-operators who take active part in political or re- 
ligious movements or discussions. 

Rule 19: The Collector or for the matter of that all Government officials 
are welcomed to co-operative societies, and their presence or inspection or advice 
has never been objected to. The asd for making this a mattor of right and 
privilege has not been shown in this Presidency nor have the Oommittee on 
Oo-operation made any recommendation on the point. Discussing the proposal 
of haying District or Sub-Divisional Officers as ex-officio Chairmen or directors 
of Oentral Banks, the Oommittee state that “‘ The district officer should, how- 
ever, in our opinion always have a formal right to attend meetings of the 
shareholders or directors of a Oentral Bank, and itis for the local Government 
to decide in what manner this arrangement can best be carried out,” The ad- 
visability of giving effect to this vague recommendation in the form it is now 
proposed is not clear nor has any case been made out for extending it to all 
classes of societies. Further, allowing the Collector power to address a society 

_on any matter that comes up for discussion may injure the harmony of the 

movement and even endanger the present cordial relations that exist between 
Government and Co-operators. The risk has to be guarded against of the 
association of the district officer with the co-operative movement not taking a 
form which, to quote the Report of the Oommittee on Co-operation, “ would’ 
impede their independent development or entail harm to the movement in cases 
where the officer is sceptical, indifferent or rash.” Under the original Act, 
certain powers were conferred on the Collector, but these were withdrawn in 
Act II of 1912 as presumably experience showed that they were neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. The attempt to give the Oollector the powers contem- 
plated by the new rule isa departure from the tendency to de-officialize the 
movement which was in evidence when the Act was amended in 1912, 
e Rule 25: Discretion is vested in the Registrar to fix the basis on which 
charges for the audit of the olass of societies here referred to should be re- 
covered. The present basis is the number of days spent on audit. This is 
considered arbitrary and unreasonable by some societies. Government may lay 
down a general principle in this respect. 

Rule 26: At a Departmental Conference held at Poona in March, 1916, 
one of the resolutions passed by an almost unanimous vote was to thia effect :— 

That a stage has not yet been reached in the development of the movement 
in this Presidency when the primary societies-could be charged, without pre- 
judice to their growth, audit fees by Government. 

That Government audit should be free in the case of primary societies with 
unlimited liability. 
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The Registrar suggested the following amendment which is in substance 
similar to the rule now proposed :— 


That Government should lay down the maximum standard on which it will 
provide a staff at the publio expense for the audit of primary societies, and 
should institute a rule empowering the Registrar to levy an audit rate for the 
expenses of the audit of societies in areas where their number exceeds the powers 
of the maximum staff admissible. 


This amendment was lost, none except the Registrar being found to vote 
for it. This Conference was attended only by honorary organizers, depart- 
mental officers, and afew representative of Central Banks; and its decision 
shows the strength of feeling among officials as well as non-officials against any 
attempt to levy audit fees from agricultural credit societies. We beg to urge 
upon the attention of Government the views set forthin this decision of the 
Departmental Conference. 


Rule (85) (7): Under the present rules, the general meeting of a dissolved 
society has power to decide about the disposal of any cash balance of the society 
thet may remain with the Liquidator. Under the new rules the surplus assets 
have to be transferred either to a Central Bank or a Union, or utilized for some 
other object approved of by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, In the 
first place, the term surplus assets is not definite enough. It is essential to 
restrict the surplus assets to the balance that is left on the discharging of such 
liabilities of the society as may remain undischarged after the enforcement in 
full of the liability of the individual members of the society, on the repayment 
of share capital paid up, if any, and, finally, on payment of dividend upon such 
‘share capital at a rate not exceeding 10 per cent. per annum for any period or 
periods for which no dividend has been paid, Further, we desire to represent 
that as the reserve fund has been built up by the exertions of a society, thore is 
no reason why a Oentral Bank or Union should have the benefit of it, unless 
the members so desire. The members of a society are, under this rule, to be 
deprived of all choice as to the application of the balance remaining in hand 
after completion of the liquidation proceedings of the society, and are to vote 
the disposal of the fonds built up by them either to a Oentral Bank or Union 
or to a purpose selected by the Registrar of Oo-operative Societies. Thus the, 
very stumulus for accumulating a substantial reserve is taken away. 


We do not object to the surplus assets, as defined above, being made in- 
divisible on dissolution, We submit that, on liquidation, the balance should 
bo devoted ‘either to a Oentral Bank ora Union, or to some object of public 
utility, as is decided upon by the members assembled in general meeting or is 
described in the by-laws of the society, The objects of public utility may be 
restricted to charitable purposes as laid down in Section 2 of the Oharitable 
Endowments Act, 1890 and may, in addition, include education in co-operation 
and co-operative propaganda, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To, 
The Editor of the “Bombay Co-operative Quarterly,” 
Sir, 
‘Will you please publish the following in reply to the representation regard- 


ing the proposed Government Rules adopted at a meoting held in Bombay, under 
the presidenoy of the Hon. Sir Fazulbhai Ourrimbhoy ? 


From the representation it appears that rules 18 and 19 have been seriously 
criticized by the representatives of the Bombay Oo-operators at their meeting. To 
me it appears that the above representatives have lost sight of the fact that the 
rule only extends to the society, its committee, or its officers in their official 
capacity. The rule prohibits these from taking any action involving the society 
in the discussion or propagation of controversial opinions of a political or reli- 
gious character, We know that all India is now aspiring for higher political 
rights and that there are also different schools of political thoughts in India, 
Similarly we know there are factions and fueds in religious matters and matters 
of caste in many provinces and districts in India. Oo-operation is not intended 
to concern these members of co-operative societies and their office-bearers may 
have their own individual opinions. The rule will not prohibit their indi- 
vidual actions. But we have to consider the question of the actions of the 
societies that are being fostered and encouraged by the Government, from 
the point of the view of the Government. So longas you rely ona man 
for his help, and protection, and your very living, you have no reason to 
offend him, The same rule should apply in the case of Government and the 
Societies. If a society engages itself ina political propaganda objected to by 
the Government by spending out of its funds, the Government should havo every 
right to say “we shall have nothing to do with you.” Similarly, if it engages it- 
selfin the discussion of any religious question of a controversial character 
involying a breach of equanimity between the members, the Registrar should: 
have a right to say “do not do this.” Beyond this plain meaning which I 
attach to draft rule 18, I do not think it means anything further. As regards 
rule 19 giving the Collector the right to attend any meeting of the committees 
of societies and express his opinion, I am sure the circumstances of the mofussgil 
require such a right to be given to the Oollector and I believe it will be very 
sparingly used and in very rare cases. I myself had occasion to deplore the 
absence of such a power in the Oollector in some cases. The power is intended 
I believe, to cheok indisorest and unpardonable actions of the societies owing to 
party feelings &o. as in the case of many mofussil societies, 


* Belgaum, 8rd August 1917. R. G. Narx 


REGISTRAR’S CIRCULAR No, 77 OF 10TH JULY 1917 


The use of Pro-notes 


Owing to the War Loan and other difficulties, the Bombay Oentral Co-ope- 
rative Bank has not during the year received sufilcient deposits to meet all its 
needs. It therefore applied to the Bank of Bombay for a Oash Oredit of 4 lakhs, 
It will be a source of gratification to all co-operators to know that the oredit 
of their movement has become so good that the Bank of Bombay immedjately 
sanotioned the cash credit at 1 per cent. below Bank rate. It made, however, the 
condition that the Central Bank should deposit with it the pro-notes of agricul- 
tural societies of a face value of 43 lakhs. A pro-note isa promise to pay on 
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demand and is used by the Bank of Bomday because the Bank is legally for- 
bidden to grant loans for fixed periods of more than six months, Societies must 
not therefore be frightened when the Bombay Central Bank asks them to pass 
pro-notes in return for loans. The usual forms of bond will be sent along with 
the pro-note, and the periods of loans fixed as before. The introduction of pro- 
notes was recommended by the Committee on Co-operation ( para 60 and 148 ) 
because they are negotiable and it will enable the Oentral Bank to obtain funds 
from the Bank of Bombay by depositing them with it, Pro-notes constitute of 
course 4 legal liability to pay on demand, but the accompanying bond will show 
that understanding exists that such liability is not to be enforced. This is a com- 
mon commerical procedure and has been in force for years in most other pro- 
vinces of India. The Registrar therefore repeats his assurance that societies 
can sign pro-notes without anxiety. 


REGISTRAR’S CIRCULAR No. 78 OF 20TH JULY 1917 


It is requested that in organising new societies the following important 
points may constantly be borne in mind:— : 

(1) The-lending rate of Oentral Banks for some years to come is likely to 
be 74 or 8 per cent. New societies should therefore always fix their lending 
rate to individual members at 13 or 2 pies per rupee per month, unless local 
conditions render this course absolutely impossible, 

(2) New societies should not be organised in remote or inaccessible places, 
They should as far as possible be formed in clusters in order that they may be soon 
combined into a Union. Where this is impossible, they should be formed near 
railways or good roads or societies, so that they can be efficiently supervised. 





REGISTRAR’S MEMORANDUM OF 1litH AUGUST 1917 


By the kindness of the Servants of India Society it is proposed to hold a 
Training Olass for the Secretaries of Oo-operative Societies at the Servants of 
India Society’s Home, Sandhurst Road, Girgaon, Bombay, on September 22nd 
to 80th. 


2. It is proposed that the Olass shall be controlled and managed bya 
Committee consisting of representatives of the Servants of India Society and 
of the Co-operative Department, and others. 


3. The Registrar places the sum of Rs, 700 at the disposal of this Oom- 
mittee, and this sum should not under any circumstances be exceeded. Mre 
Devdhar is requested to be so good as to call a meeting of the Oommittee in the 
first week in September and to draw upa budget, and frame a time-table and 
programme, 

4, The number of Secretaries attending the Olass should not exceed 60, 
The Registrar will nominate 85 from the mofussil, The Committee or a Sub- 
Oommittee of it will nominate 35 of which it is suggested that about 15 should 
come from Bombay City and 10 from Native States, The Registrar will refer 
all applications from Native States and Bombay Oity to the Oommittes for 
disposal and requests that they willbe so good as to refer all applications from 
societies within the Presidency but outside Bombay City to him for disposal, 
As far as possible it should be arranged that about 30 Secretaries shall attend 
the Gujerati Class and 30 the Marathi Olass. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION OF MILK SUPPLY* 


During the last few years a very great deal of information has 
been gathered as to the milk supply of citiesin various parts of the 
country, and more particularly in Western India, and from these inqui- 
ries several conclusions which are of absolutely general character 
can be drawn. In the first place, the supply of milk to Indian cities 
is almost universally very dear and also very inferior in quality. In 
the second it is usually, if not always, very deficient. In most cases, 
while a large proportion of the milk is produced in the city itself by 
professional gaolis, a considerable amount—sometimes the largest 
amount—is brought in from outside villages daily, the attraction being 
the very high price which is obtainable in the city. 


Such outside supply is limited in almost every case to the dis- 
tance which it is possible to bring it in daily by hand. In inquiries 
made in Poona in 1912 it was found that at that city, 21 per cent. 
of the outside milk came from sources within three miles of 
the city, 693 per cent, from those within six miles of the town, 
while 97°8 per cent. came from places less than nine miles away. 
Whatever came from a greater distance than this was brought in by 
train. I presume that something similar to this prevails elsewhere. 
There is absolutely. no organization of the supply. Nearly all is 
brought in by hand and at first sight the matter seems eminently 
one in which co-operative organization can come in at least to arrange 
either on behalf of the producers or the consumers, for theconveyance 
of the milk by a cheaper, safer, and cleaner method to the consumers 
in the city. If this could be managed, it would mean the improve- 
ment of the quality of the city’s milk, and would bring it to the doors 
of the people at a cheaper rate. ` 


“* A paper read before'the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference, September, 1917, 


® 
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Beyond the area from which milk can be taken to the cities in > 
this manner, milk is usually very cheap. I have been investigating 
during the present year the price at which milk could be obtained 
at a depot we proposed to establish at two milk~producing centres, 
respectively twelve and fifteen miles from Poona. From these places, 
now, no milk goes to Poona at all, except in the form of its products 
—ghee and khava, The differences in the price of pure milk at these 
centres and in Poona are given below. The price at the villages in ques- 
tion included the delivery to the depot—only pure milk being taken, — 


August to February : March to July 


lbs, per rupee ; lbs, per rupee 
Price at villages 12 to 16 miles from - 
Poona 18 16 
Wholesale price offered in Poona 
for such milk delivered 14 12 
Retail price for pure milk in Poona 8 8 


We have, therefore, two possible outside sources of milk for 
cities. The first is from the villages within eight or nine miles from the 
city, and this is already utilised, but utilized uneconomically. The 
second is from sources further away and is at present practically not 
utilised at all. We have in fact to consider the possibility of the 
-more effective exploitation of these two sources of milk to increase 
the supply available for the inhabitants of the towns. Here 
I may say that all my inquiries seem to indicate that the vital 
difficulty in organizing the milk supply from outside sources is the 
almost universal practice of adulterating the milk brought into the city 
from outside. In our inquiriesin Poona over 80 per cent. of the milk 
brought in from outside was mixed with water toa flagrant extent. 
In a recent inquiry as to the milk sent from a particular village near 
Poona and intercepted on the way, all was found to be mixed with 
water to a serious extent before reaching the city. I will speak later 
of the way in which this problem should be dealt with. 


Reserving, therefore, for the moment the question of the purity 
and sanitary character of the milk, let us see how far we have 
experience of the application of co-operation to dealing with the 
question of organizing the supply of village milk in the towns, There 
are,taccording to information supplied by the Registrar, nine co-opera- 
tive dairy societies in the Bombay Presidency. Of these most are 
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societies for the use and benefit of city gaolis rather than societies for 
collecting milk from villages and taking it to the city. The only 
examples in which the society definitely organizes a village supply 
for a town are those at Alibag and Kothrud. The Alibag society is 
small, but its success certainly shows what could be done in 
this direction. The Kothrud society is as yet in too early a 
stage for examining what it is capable of doing. But all 
the evidence here and elsewhere seems to indicate that the 
organization ofa milk supply from the village producers for deli- 
very to the consumers is a matter in which co-operation can take a 
considerable part. In one matter I want to suggest a warning. 
Such a society must either be a consumers’ or a producers’ society; 
it cannot, in most cases, be both. It must work wholly in the in- 
terests of one class or the other; otherwise there will almost certainly 
be clashing in the work, and, sooner or later, the society will cease to 
command the confidence of either section of its members. It is this 
fact which has brought about much of the difficulty in running co-ope- 
rative dairy societies in the past. 


The type of society which would seem to be best adapted to help 
in solving the problem of getting milk to cities in the cheapest and 
best form, is a purely collecting society. It would have nothing to 
do with production, would purchase, for cash, milk which is brought 
to a village depot and which is not seriously adulterated as tested in, 
every case by a lactometer, and at intervals by a fat tester, and would 
arrange for distribution in the city. Whether thisis done on behalf 
of the village producers or on behalf of the town consumers is per- 
haps of little importance. Which would. work best would probably 
depend on each particular case, though the organization of milk pro- 
ducers would probably be the simplest aud the most effective in the 
majority of instances. In the latter case it may or may not be wise to 
Arrange the actual final distribution to the retail customers in the first 
instance. In any case I want to insist that, so far as milk supply from 
villages is concerned, the first co-operative movement should be as 
organiser of the collection and conveyance of milk to the customers, be 
they wholesale or retail, in the city. Milk carts can collect milk and 
bring it toatown centre. lam quite confident that this would bea legiti- 
mate and effective field of co-operative activity and I would go further 
and state that I think experience indicates that distribution is at 
present the aspect of the milk problem that co-operation can tackle 
most effectively. 
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It might be asked then whether I would entirely abandoh the 
idea of a co-operative society acting as a means of improving the 
quality of the milk obtainable in a city. Beyond what is necessary 
to secure the business interest of the society, I may definitely say 
that I would abandon it. A co-operative milk supplying society is a 
business concern. It will take just as much care as its business 
requires, to secure milk of the quality needed. It cannot, without 
prejudice to its existence as a co-operative society, act as a sanitary 
authority. The sanitary authority is the municipality and it must not 
be expected that a co-operative society should do more in that direction. 
than its business interests require. Of course as time goes on, the 
business value of selling high-quality milk would, I feel sure, appeal 
more and more to the members, but then it becomes a business 
measure pure and simple. 


‘ 


So far I have dealt with organizing the supply of milk from 
villages which are already near enough to the town to send it there 
at present, though by uneconomical and unsatisfactory methods. To 
supply adequately the needs of towns, I am confident that milk will 
in future ‘have to be drawn. from wider areas, from which no milk 
whatever is now obtained, This matter is being realised in many‘ 
places. Bombay is now or has been during the past year supplied 
from Gujarat and from Kirkee, not to speak of the G. I. P. stations to 
Kalyan, and the B. B. & C. I. stations to Virar, by railway. Lonavla 
gets a daily supply by rail from Talegaon; even Poona gets a limited: 
quantity by rail every day. But no definite effort has been made to. 
organise such supply in the past. We are at present investigating 
matters in the case of Poona with the idea of finding out how far its 
supply from greater distances can be organised both by road and 
rail. What will be the result I can hardly say at present. But I 
hope that something will be done before the Co-operative Conference 
meets next year and that I shall be able to present a note on the® 
subject there. Ifsuccessful, it would seem to be a matter eminently. 
suited to the application of co-operative methods. 


In the meantime, I want to insist that experience indicates that 
the most promising field of co-operative activity,—which seems at 
present to give almost a certainty of success,—is the organization. of 
the collection of milk from village producers, and of its distribution in 
the towns. Whether done on behalf of the village producers or of the 
town consumers, it seems to have every prospect of success, though, 
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, 
except under very exceptional conditions, I think it can hardly be 
done on behalf of both producers and consumers at the same time. I- 
commend to co-operators this as a field of co-operative development 
which offers every chance of success and avoids the dangers which 
have made co-operative milk and dairy societies so difficult to carry 
on in the past. 


HAROLD H. MANN 


CO-OPERATION AND USURY 


The introduction of the Usury Bill in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in September last may naturally give rise to the question as to 
how far the Co-operative Societies Act has, during the last thirteen 
years, succeeded in combating the evil which the new measure is intend- 
ed to mitigate. The question is the more pertinent, inasmuch as the 
two pieces of legislation approach the subject from almost opposite 
standpoints. The Co-operative Societies Act aims at helping and 
guiding the borrowers, while the Usury Bill proposes to hold the 
money-lender in check. The former being acknowledged to be 
the more effective measure, it will be conceded that had it been 
utilised to such an extent as to bring the borrowing class of people, or, 
at any rate an appreciable number of them, within the sphere- of its. 
operation, there would have arisen little occasion for the introduction 
of the new legislation. 


From the latest available statistics it appears that the number 
of credit societies, and their. membership stood as follows at the 
end of 1916:— 


Si No. of Societies No. of Members. 
` Agricultural 17,729 7,16,858 
Non-agricultural 1,009 1,48,195 


Taking for granted that each member represents a family of 
5 persons on an average, the co-operative societies in India, with 
the apparently rapid strides they are said to have made, serve only 
1+3-per cent. of the population of 315 millions; or, considering. that 
about 80 per cent. of that number consists of agricylturists, the move- 
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ment serves only 1-5 per cent. of the agricultural population, and about 
1 per cent. of the rest of the people. It is plain that at the present rate 
of progress, it would take many more decades before any appreciable 
number of the borrowing class is brought within the fold of the co- 
operative credit movement, and it is therefore desirable that pending 
this consummation steps should be taken by the State to protect 
debtors from the oppressive grasp of their creditors, 


The chief instrument of their oppression being usury, the 
following are the three main remedies suggested by various authorities 
for its mitigation :— 

I The fixing of a legal maximum rate of interest recoverable. 


II The determination of a legal maximum amount of interest 
recoverable ; for instance, the rule of Damdupat which is somewhat 
analogous to Justinion’s law of anatasismus. 


Ill Empowering courts to go behind a contract with a money- 
lender, reopen a transaction, and reduce the rate of interest to what 
is thought to be equitable. 


Government have not considered the first two remedies as either 
suitable or effective. With regard to the first remedy, there is the 
adverse opinion of the Select Committee of Parliament on Money- 
lending, expressed in its report of 1898, to the effect that a high 
rate of interest is not in itself incompatible with fair dealing, that 
no limit of interest can be prescribed so as to be adaptable to the 
widely different conditions under which loans are contracted, that 
if a maximum rate is fixed by statute the interest tends in 
all cases to rise to that maximum, and that the greatest possible 
ingenuity is often exercised in circumventing any rules. As 
for the rule of Damdupai, though it is already in force in 
certain parts of this country, its efficacy is hampered by the inter- | 
pretation put upon it by the courts that it does not restrict the total 
sum recoverable altogether as interest to the amount of principal, but 
is only applicable to the amount recoverable at the time a suit is brought 
without allowance for previous sums thus paid. Further, one result of 
the adoption of such a rule is to force creditors to sue for their money 
in some cases earlier than they would do in normal circumstances. 
Government have, therefore, considered it expedient to confine the 
scope ‘of the proposed law to the third remedy, by empowering the 
courts, on the lines of the English Money-lenders Act, to re-open 
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transactions in cases where they are satisfied that the interest 
or other return is excessive and that the transaction is substantially 
unfair, to revise it, and, if necessary, to reduce the amount payable. 


To us in the Bombay Presidency this form of legislation is not 
altogether novel. As far back as 1879, the Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act destroyed the sentimental awe for the sham sanctity of 
contracts, when these could be shown to be unconscionable, by vesting 
wide powers in the courts in the matter of transactions between 
agriculturists and money-lenders in the four important districts 
of the Central Division. The proposed new statute is only 
an extension of some of the provisions of that Act. But with all 
the good intentions of Government it is doubtful whether the new 
legislation can go far enough in giving an effective protection 
to the borrowing class, in view of the fact that the number of cases of 
debts which come to the courts is only a small fraction of the total 
‘monetary transactions entered into. The aversion to being involved 
in a lawsuit may prevent the average borrower from ‘having his 
debts settled reasonably, either on account of the expense and trouble 
attendant on legal proceedings or for fear of exposure of his indebt- 
edness resulting in a fall in social estimation or loss of employment. 
On the other hand, the stalwart Pathan relies for the recovery of his 
dues more on the logic of his bludgeon than on the intricacies of law. 
Again even in cases brought into court the double set of account— 
books resorted to by most money-lenders is sure to defy the search- 
ing eye of even a careful judge. The measure does not seem to contem- 
plate the registration of money-lenders, as in the English Act, nor 
the laying down of the mode of maintaining account-books so as to 
render their manipulations difficult, if not impossible. 


. Moreover the problem of indebtedness is very complex. Its 
nature in rural parts is quite distinct from that in the urban areas. 
The villagers mostly form a stable population, while the bulk of the 
poorer towns-folk have rarely a fixed abode. The peasant in the 
villages has some stake in his native place in the form of the piece of 
land he cultivates and even if his holding has passed into the hands of 
his creditor, the latter stands in need of his services for its cultivation. 
The money~lender in rural districts cannot, therefore, afford to wipe 
his client out of existence, but is at times perforce required to show 
some leniency to him, at least to the extent of feeding him to 
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get work out of him. On the other hand, the poor borrower in the 
town may at any time change his place of work or his residence, or 
may quit both to seek refuge in his remote native village. The 
urban money-lender has therefore to run great risks in advancing 
loans to his constituents. That is why the rate of interest 
charged by him is` found to be staggering, the borrower who repays 
his loan being required to make good the losses caused by the 
defaulters. While it would be inequitable to compel anybody to 
pay more than is just and proper, it would be equally unjust to enable 
persons to escape the obligation of paying their dues. Grant the 
money-lenders an opportunity of earning a reasonable return on their 
loans, and it is very likely that they, or at any ratea majority of 
them, will modify their extortionate demands. 


The root of the evil of usury lies not so much in the cupidity 
of the money-lender as in the poverty of the borrowing class. 
‘Many of them borrow to an extent beyond all hope of repay- 
ment. The real remedy therefore must be sought in regulating -and 
controlling credit, and this can effectively be done through the medium 
of co-operative societies. The activities of the officers of the co-opera- 
tive department are at present mostly confined to rural areas. It is not 
-suggested that their attention be now diverted from that field of 
work; but Government would be well advised to see their way to ap- 
‘point under the Registrar special officers, conversant with conditions 
of life in towns, to organize and guide societies in urban areas. The 
town-people are at present allowed to suffer under a triple weight—the 
usury of money, the usury of rents, and the usury of prices. There is 
therefore a vast and varied field in the towns demanding the urgent 
attention of the authorities for organizing not only co-operative credit 
but also co-operative housing and co-operative stores. 

Pledge credit is another important subject which requires con-` 
sideration in the interest of the urban population, especially in large 
cities. Institutions for advancing loans on the pledge of articles under 
the name of Monte de Piete in France, Italy, and other neighbouring 
countries conducted under State or municipal control, and pawn-brok- 
ers’ shops, as in England, regulated by a special law, have afforded con- 
venient means of providing credit. The unregulated system of pledge 
‘credit in our country is not only detrimental to the interests of the 
borrowers, but furnishes the thief and the pickpocket with an easy 
means of disposing of their stolen articles. It is therefore very desi- 
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- rable ‘that pledge transactions should be brought under the control 


of law so as to afforda safe and suitable mode of raising money. 
Hypothec banks of the kind introduced in Japan for the relief of 
indebted landholders, and industrial banks for financing artisans and 
small traders also constitute another agency for the provision of such 
credit facilities as well as for putting an end tothe usurious practices 
of money-lenders. 


Mere restrictive legislation of the sort proposed will not mitigate 
the excesses of the money-lender to any-appreciable extent, unless 
it is accompanied by a constructive programme in the manner indicated 
above. Bentham’s opinion that the attempt directly to suppress 
usury will only increase the evil will find corroboration in every 
country. For mere prohibition under penalties will practically 
lead to an additional charge by indirect methods to cover the risk, 
though the levy of such additional charge might take a very subtle 
form. Usury can successfully be combated not so much by con- 
trolling the money-lenders’ methods as by guiding and regulating the 
means of credit. Though as an experiment the proposed law is worth 
a trial, it may be hoped that Government will not reat content with 
this halting measure but adopt vigorous steps for the rapid exten- 
sion and development not merely of co-operative credit but also 
of co-operative production, distribution, and sale, and for the 


establishment of pledge, hypothec and industrial banks—all of which, 


are sure to go a long way towards improving the economic condition 
of the people, obviating thereby the chronic necessity of resorting 
to the usurer. 


Whatever be the effect of the proposed legislation as an instru- 
ment independently to combat usury, it may be made to serve asa 
valuable adjunct to the Co-operative Societies Act. When any credit 
society happens to undertake the work of redemption of its 
members’ old debts, it is very often found extremely difficult to 
compound the claims of the creditor for a just, or at any rate reason- 
able, amount. With the power given to courts to re-open contracts 
between the money~lender and his debtor and to ascertain exactly 
What amount had been advanced and what return is reasonably 
payable, having regard tothe risk and other circumstances of the 
case, the new measure is sure to give an impetus to the work of | 
redemption of -their debt~ridden members by co-operative societies. ` 
But the Bill as at ‘present worded would seem to give the new power 
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to courts only in cases filed for the recovery of a loanor for the 
enforcement of an agreement, and therefore to exclude the possibility 
of a borrower taking resort to the court for obtaining the relief pro- 
vided. The enlargement of the scope of the new piece of legislation 
enabling every borrower to seek the intended relief on his own 
initiative may possibly lead to the harassment of the money-lender. 
But if the enlarged power be restricted to co-operative societies, it is 
sure to have a beneficial effect. It is therefore suggested that the 
wording of the clauses of the Bill be so modified as to enable co-opera- 
tive societies to seek the help of the courts for the settlement of the 
old debts of their members. 


S. S. TALMAKI 


THE REFORM OF THE LIQUIDATION PROCEDURE 


The idea of obviating recourse to Civil Courts for the recovery 
of the dues of a co-operative society is not new. The late 
Mr. Gokhale, realised the difficulty of recovering the dues of a society 
through the existing Civil Procedure when the Co-operative Credit 
Societies Act X of 1904 was being discussed in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council. In his speech on the subject he observed :—“ The 
„absence of some summary procedure for the recovery of the debts due 
to the societies is also likely to interfere with the success of these 
societies. I admit the full force of the observations made by the 
Honourable Mr. Denzil Ibbetson on this point. It seems to me, 
however, that on the whole the balance of consideration lies on the 
side of providing some such procedure or at any rate some special 
machinery of arbitration. Section 26 provides for summary recovery 
of debts due to Government. But the societies must go to the Courts 
and bear the expense and delays of such procedure. I think some 
summary procedure is necessary, and special courts might be 
organised for the adjudication of such claims”. Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
declined to countenance any special procedure for the recovery of the 
societies’ dues. He said:— “It is true the recovery of debt by civil 
suit is a tedious process and that a society of the sort we are 
considering is perhaps the least fitted of all agencies to conduct such a 
. suit. But it is a serious matter to place our executive at the disposal 
of aprtivate creditor. And above all, such artificial assistance would 
discourage the exercise of the vigilance and caution upon which the 
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societies should depend for their security”. The same question has 
again and again been raised on various occasions at Divisional and 
Provincial Conferences of Co-operative Societies and also in the 
Conferences of the Registrars. In this article I venture to discuss 
how the procedure of liquidation and winding-up of co-operative 
societies may be improved. 


The necessity of modifying the present procedure has been 
recognised both by the Government of India and the Committee on 
Co-operation. The Government of India, in their very comprehensive 
resolution of 17th June 1914, do not object to the adoption of the 
special methods in the case of recoveries at the time of liquida- 
tion or when suits are brought by central banks against their 
constituent societies. The Committee on Co-operation in their 
Report have made a more definite pronouncement on the subject. 
They observe :— “The hesitation with which some Registrars approach 
the dissolution of societies is to some extent justified by the 
existing arrangements for liquidation. * * * * The work is ofa 
troublesome character. * * * It is only in respect of the 
collection and distribution of assets under the orders of the liquidator 
that any great complaint is made. Such orders must under the law 
be executed by the Civil Courts and Registrars have felt that the 
delays and the difficulties of the ordinary Civil Court Procedure in 
execution tend to give so much encouragement to recalcitrant societies. 
as to endanger the success of the movement in any area where this 
procedure has been utilised. * -* * We do not think that the 
objections which exist in respect of the application of such a process 
to the recovery of loans by societies from their members hold good 
in dealing with the recovery of assets in liquidation and we 
recommend that when the Act is revised, provision should be made for 
summary recovery in such cases.” 


With the extension of the co-operative movement it is the 
experience of every province that a few societies fail every year and 
have to be wound up. The causes of failure are various, and include 
the want of due supervision; indiscreet loans, contumacy of borrowers, 
unpunctuality in repayment, dishonesty, incompetence of societies’ 
officials, bad selection of members, the extension of societies over too 
large areas, internal dissensions, the preponderating influence of 
one member, and the general lack of interest by members in the 
affairs of the societies, However much care may be taken, occasional 
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failures owing to one or other of the reasons mentioned are bound to oc- 
cur and since liquidation is contemplated by the Act in case societies do 
not prove successful, steps should be taken to mitigate the difficulties 
that attend liquidation. The success of a co-operative society depends 
on the confidence it inspires in the money-lending public. The amount 
of capital hitherto obtained in the way of deposits has on the whole 
been disappointing ; and it is no wonder that it should beso. The 
registration of a society in order to inspire confidence in the 
investing public should not only ensure supervision and audit by a 
staff controlled by the Registrar during the life-time of a society but 
should also give the depositors from the village and outside, the assu- 
rance that their dues will be promptly recovered in the case the society 
` is liquidated. Experience has shown that the existing procedure does 
not meet the difficulties of liquidation felt by an outside liquidator. 
It is a matter of great importance that societies which are declared 
failures should be wound up as quickly as possible, that dishonest 
members should be prevented from taking any advantage of the delays 
that occur, and that those through whose default the society has been 
closed should be made -an éxample to others. These objects cannot 
be attained by recovery through the Civil Courts which afford the 
dishonest debtor scope for the exercise of ingenuity. 


Section 42 (3) of the Co-operative Societies Act .empowers 
„a liquidator appointed under the section, in so far as is neces- 
sary for carrying out the purposes of this section, to summon 
and enforce attendance of witnesses and to compel the pro- 
duction of documents by the same means, and (so far as may be) 
in the same manner as-is provided in the case of Civil Courts 
under the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. The terms of the 
section are very vague and the words “ so far as may be” make the 
section rather indefinite; and- it is doubtful whether a liquidator in 
the case of non-compliance can proceed to punish the delinquent: 
No distinct provision has been made, either in the Act or the Rules, 
authorising the liquidator to enforce the attendance of the defaulters 
and their sureties at the time of the proceedings and it is often very 
difficult to procure the attendance of dishonest and recalcitrant 
defaulters and sureties. The amendment proposed in the new draft 
rules 35 (6) and 36 would meet the case of members from whom the 
dues of societies are to be collected. The liquidator may be granted 
similar authority to enforce the attendance of all debtors, their 
sureties and contributories, 
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Under section 234 of the Indian Companies Act, the liquidator of 
a company may, with the sanction of the Court, compromise all claims 
subsisting between the company and a contributory or debtor and 
all questions affecting the assets or the winding up of the company 
on such terms as may be agreed, and take any security for the dis- 
charge of such claim and give a complete discharge in respect thereof, 
Similar powers may be given to the liquidator of a co-operative 
society. He may be allowed to compromise claims with the sanction 
of the Registrar. The orders made by a liquidator are enforced, on 
his application, by a Civil Court having local jurisdiction, in the same 
manner as a decree of such Court. The real trouble of a liquidator 
begins from the moment he is obliged to have recourse to the Civil 
Court for the recovery of the dues of a cancelled society. The 
delay caused in execution proceedings by recalcitrant defaulters, 
the difficulty of serving processes and recovering the dues 
through the Civil Court bailiff, by attachment and sale of the 
property, are well summed up by Mr. Campbell in his note on the 
summary procedure for the recovery of the co-operative societies’ 
dues, read at the second Conference of Registrars in 1907:—‘ But who 
I ask is to be the champion of an experimental society to face the 
bug-bear of civil proceedings as they now are and weary himself 
physically and mentally, spend and be spent, in trying to bring a 
traitor to justice—not criminal justice unfortunately but civil—with 
the bare possibility that the society will not lose on the whole 
proceedings? This is to recompense the altruistic individual for all 
his trouble.” 


The Civil Procedure Code lays down that any appearance, applica- 

tion in or to any Court should be made either by the liquidator in person 
-or through his pleader except when otherwise expressly provided. This 
seems altogether unnecessary and it is desirable that orders of the li- 
* quidator should be made presentable to the Civil Court by post instead of 
personally or through a pleader. The Court also in turn should obtain 
any further information which it requires by writing to the liquida- 
tor. The costs incurred in the execution proceedings are actually much 
more than are allowed by the Courts. In execution proceedings, the 
Courts, under section 7 of the Legal Practioners’ Act I of 1846, allow 
only one-fourth of the fees allowed in a regular suit. The liquidator has 
actually to pay the full fees in addition to the extra cost. And it may 
be stated with confidence that atleast in half the number of cases;at the 
end of the execution proceedings it is found that it has not been possj- 
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ble to recover anything through the Civil Courts’ bailiffs. To expect 
the recovery of a society’s dues through a Civil Court is almost 
unpractical from beginning to end. The cost incurred is almost 
prohibitive for co-operative societies which aim at cheap rates of 
interest for loans and are working on very small margins. 


Again, acoording to section 68 of the Civil Procedure Code all the 
decrees for attachment and sale of immovable property belonging to an 
agriculturist have to be transferred to the Collector for execution 
by the Civil Court. The Collector, instead of proceeding at once 
with the sale of the property has, under the Civil Procedure 
Code, to publish a notice allowing a period of sixty days calling upon 
all the persons holding a decree against the judgment debtor or having 
claims against the said property to submit a statement of such claims. 
He thus begins a fresh enquiry not only inthe case of the decree- 
holder who has applied for execution but all the liabilities of the judg- 
ment debtor. The object of this provision is to avoid the transfer of 
landed estates from old families to mere speculators; but for recover- 
ing the dues of a cancelled co-operative society the need for adhering 
to the usual cumbrous procedure does not exist. 


In point of recovery of the dues two processes exist; the 
one tedious and the other expeditious. The former is recovery 
through the Civil Courts and the latter through the Collector. 
Under section 44 of the Act, all sums due to Government from a society 
are recoverable as arrears of land revenue and it may be suggested that 
similar provision may be made for recovery of all dues of a cancelled 
society. When a society is declared to be under liquidation, orders passed 
by the liquidator under section 42 of the Act for recovery of the 
dues of the society from the defaulters, their sureties, and contribu- 
tories may be made enforceable in the same manner as orders for the® 
recovery of arrears of land revenue; and the Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies may be authorized under section 5 of the Revenue 
Recoveries Act to send a certificate to the Collector of the 
district in which the property of the defaulter is situated and to 
request him to recover the sum as an arrear of land revenue; or he 
may be authorized to exercise the powers enjoyed by the Court of 
Wards under section 29 of Act I of 1905. This would not create any 
undesirable precedent of placing the Government executive machinery 
at the disposal of a private creditor nor would sych assistance dis, 
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courage the exercise of that vigilance and caution upon which the 
societies should depend for their security. 


In this case the requisition of a certificate or powers under 
the Court of Wards Act is limited firstly to the Registrar and 
secondly to the societies in liquidation, that is, those societies which 
have proved failures. Section 29 of the Court of Wards Act provides 
that “for the purposes of recovery of rents, profits, and other sums due 
in respect of property under the superintendence -of the Court of 
Wards ( whether such arrears became due before or after the assump- 
tion of such a superintendence ) the Court of Wards shall have all the 
powers possessed by a Collector under the law for the time being for 
the recovery of land revenue due to Government, including the power 
conferred by section 176 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code.” Section 
88 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code even goes further than this 
and under it any holder of alienated lands to whom the Governor in 
Council issues a Commission is empowered to demand security for the 
payment of rent due to him and if the same be not furnished, to take 
such precautions as the Collector is authorized to take under sections 
141 to 143 of the Code, and to attach the defaulters’ property. 
Surely if a good landlord can be authorized to recover his rent as 
if it were a public demand and the Court of Wards which manages the 
estate of a private individual who is incompetent to manage his own 
affairs, is empowered to exercise all the powers possessed by the. 
Collector for the recovery of the land revenue due to Government 
for recovery of rent, profits, and other sums payable in respect of the 
property under his superintendence, is it too much to demand the ex- 
tension of the same principle to co-operative societies in the welfare 
of which Government is keenly interested? 


The suggestions made in this article, for the reform of the liqui- 
edation procedure may thus be summarised :— 


(i) To empower the liquidator 
(a) toenforce the attendance of all defaulters, their sureties, 
and contributories of a cancelled society; and 
(4) to compromise the claims of the society with the 
sanction of the Registrar. 
(ii) To make the orders passed by the Liquidator under section 
42 (5) presentable to the Civil Court by post instead of 
personally or through a pleader. 


~ 
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(iii) To authorize the Registrar to issue a cartificate ‘under 
section 5 of the Revenue Recoveries Act or to confer upon 
him the same powers as are given to the Court of Wards 
under section 29 of Act I of 1905. 


G. H, DESAI 





A CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN BANK 


Far away in the north-western corner of the Belgaum District, 
in the Chikodi Taluka there lies a village by name Kodni. Itis an 
out-of-the-way place, and possesses no attractions for visitors. It is 
three miles distant from Nipani, a great commercial centre for that 
part of the country. The strength of the village is about 2000 souls 
and its inhabitants are not in a prosperous condition. They are 
plunged in debt, the only redeeming feature of their extreme 
indebtedness being that the local rates of interest are very 
low—they get loans at about 7 per cent. from neighbouring 
Sowkars on the security of landed property. The bulk of them 


are poor and indigent cultivators, owning small patches of land 


and contriving to eke out a bare livelihood. They have hardly any 
capacity to withstand famines or agricultural calamities, slender as 
their means are. The revenue collection of the village is about 
"Re. 3,500 and the chief crops are Jowar, ground-nut, and tobacco with 
a sprinkling of sugar-cane, the staple food-crop being Jowar. 


Grain banks are the simplest kind of co-operative organi- 
sation and best adapted to poor people, whose needs are few 
and simple, and if there is any village, more than another, to 
which a grain bank is suited, it is Kodni. So far back as the 
year 1896, a few leading people of the village under the 
inspiration of Mr. Balavantrao Deshpande, started a grain store 
( Dharmagola )in the name of the presiding deity of the village, by levy- 
ing alms and by voluntary contributions, with the object of supplying 
grain for food to needy cultivators and others at cheap and easy rates, 
They began work witha stock of 17 maunds of grain in the first year, 
which increased to 30 in the succeeding year, and also received an ad- 
dition of Rs. 20, being the amount of the sale proceeds of the divinity 
bull. „ Thus this institution started with transactions both in kind and 
cash, which dual character it still retains. In 1906, it was given a legal 
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basis by being registered under the Co-operative Credit Societies Act. 
At the time of its registration, its capital had accumulated to about 
Rs. 1000, in kind and cash together, which is a proof that the 
institution worked on sound and business-like lines during the preceding 
ten-years. Even before its registration, it was to all intents and 
purposes a co-operative grain bank. It had its own committee 
( Pancha ) and unwritten rules, by which its affairs were administered. 
This early history of the grain bank falsifies the notion of some 
people that co-operative societies are new-fangled institutions in this 
country, trans-planted from foreign soil. 


It is about eleven years since this institution legally became a 
grain bank and it might perhaps be interesting to learn something 
about its development and methods of work. It is the largest 
and best managed of the grain. banks in the Southern Division— 
perhaps in the Presidency. Its originator still continues to be 
its guiding spirit. Its membership stands at 147 and its working 
capital at Rs. 5,400, both in grain and cash, of which Rs. 2,450 
constitute its owned capital as represented by the reserve fund. 
The total quantity of grain held is fifteen Khandis, valued at Rs. 1,500, 
which is all lent out to members at an interest of 20 percent. The 
cash capital, which is Rs. 4,032, is loaned out to members for domestic 
purposes and current needs of agriculture at 94 percent. And it 
may here be asked how the bank came by so large an amount, 
of cash capital. The answer to this is not far to seek. The members 
do not require more than twenty Khandis, and all extra grain is 
converted into cash, whenever a favourable opportunity offers. And 
this accounts for the accumulation of cash, which threatens before 
long to overshadow the transactions in kind and obscure in the long 
run the real nature and origin of the grain bank. The reserve fund is 
held partly in cash, Rs. 2000, and partly in grain, four Khandis valued 
“at Rs. 450. “The remaining capital is made up of deposits from 
members and a Government loan of Rs. 720. The amount belonging 
to the temple and held inthe name of its Panchas, who are also 
members, is about Rs. 2,000, Rs. 935 cash, and grain worth Rs. 1,065, 
This fund is the property of the whole village community and is 
indivisible, and has, as mentioned above, its origin in the alms and 
voluntary subscriptions which formed the nucleus capital of the bank, 
Rs. 600 represent cash deposits made by members in their individual 
capacity. The rule of the bank is that cash loans must be repaid in 
~ cash and advances of grain in kind. Grain is lent out to needy 
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members towards the advent of rains and is repaid on the harvesting 
of the Jowar crop, which is usually in December. In this way 
the grain capital is renewed every year and is rescued from deteriora- 
tion. It is contemplated this year to construct a grain cellar, with capa- 
city to hold twenty Khandis, which is the maximum quantity required 
by the members in any one year. The affairs of the bank are adminis- 
tered in strict conformity with the by-laws, with which the committee 
members are intimately conversant. -They are all actuated with a 
genuine co-operative spirit. Accounts are extremely well kept and 
the bank has been given the highest audit classification. Its chairman 
prides himself rightly on the fact that not a grain has been lost ever 
since the inception of the bank. 


This grain bank being named after the Sener of the village, 
Shri Bhairavanath, received a kind of religious impress in its early days, 
which still permeates its transactions. Its office and grain store are 
located in a part of the temple-house. The committee members are 
also the trustees of the temple, administering its funds, and even now the 
temple-fund forms a substantial portion of the capital of the bank. 
Its leading members are inspired with a kind of Wesleyan 
fervour and piety for uplifting those placed low in the scale 
of society. This benighted village with a population of 2000 
souls, has been hitherto without a primary school in spite of 
the earnest efforts of its co-operators. They are very keen on secur- 
“ing the benefits of education to their children and are trying their best 
to maintain an indigenous institution for the purpose. Co-operation 
has begotten in the minds of the leading members a keen desire for 
education. The managing conimittee is representative of all the 
leading castes of the village. Even Mahars are enrolled as members 
and have been given advances of grain, and the society’s fold seems 
to recognize no artificial distinctions of caste. Itis hard to find an- 
other society in which the small man’s interests are looked after more ° 
paternally than in this and it may be attributed to the religious fervour 
inspiring the workers. 


The history of this bank, and the experience of its work extend- 
ing over twenty years serve to emphasise one or two considerations to 
be observed by all co-operative institutions that deal in grain. Grain, 
unlike hard cash, does not keep long and deteriorates with storing; 
again | the demand for it is not unlimited, as it is for money. More- 
over, it is expensive as well as risky to hold large quantities of grain 
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in stofe. Sooner or later, all co-operative grain banks begin to suffer 
from a plethora of grain, and the difficulty will have to be solved in 
the way in which it has been done by the Kodni Grain Bank. All 
superfluous grain will have to be turned into cash, with the result that 
grain capital remains strictly limited to the demand of its members, 
while the cash capital mounts up and may be utilized in loans to 
members. 


K. B. BHADRAPUR 


PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


During the year 1916-17 fairly substantial progress has been 
achieved in every direction in the co-operative organization of this 
Presidency. The number of central banks increased from 6 to 8, of agri- 
cultural societies from 808 to 1037, and of non-agricultural societies from 
150 to 180. But itis not merely the numerical increase in the various 
classes of societies that is a matter of satisfaction. The inherent 
strength of the movement is exhibited in the fact that this progress was 
achieved in a year when the continuance of the War affected agricultural 
and financial conditions to a greater extent than in any previous year. 
Farther, not only has there been a noteworthy addition to the number of 
credit institutions, both agricultural’ and non-agricultural, bat in 
many parts of the province there has grown up a keen demand 
for -other forms of co-operative activity, especially among the 
members of existing agricultural credit societies, and as many as 42 
societies are in existence, with every prospect of success, for the 
purchase of manure, implements, or seed, and the sale of jaggery, cotton, 
milk, and other agricultural produce, The development of this spirit of 
mutual help and the appreciation of the potentialities of co-operation are 
„again evidenced in the eagerness with which rural co-operators have 
welcomed the formation of guaranteeing unions and have worked to 
make the new system & success. 


In no respect is there so much cause for gratification as in the grow- 
ing desire on the part of co-operators in district towns to start local central 
banks for financing societies in the districts. The absence of connecting 
links between the bank at the provincial head-quarters and the primary 
societies in the districts has been one of the most glaring defects of the 
co-operative structure of the Presidency. The only flourishing local 
banks, -grown as they have out of urban societies, have clung to the 
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system of loans to individuals, and represent a combination of functions 
unacceptable either to co-operators or financiers. The bank of the 
pure type, composed only of societies, started some years back at Dhar- 
war has failed to realize the expectations formed about its possibilities 
and was dormant throughout last year. The bank at Barsi can in no sense 
be looked upon as the financing agency for the Sholapur district; for it 
financed last year only nine out of the fifty-eight societies in 
that district, and less than one-fifth of its working capital 
was invested in loans to co-operative societies. Efforts had been 
made previously to start central banks in district towns and to 
define their relations with the provincial bank at Bombay, but without 
much success. In the year under report, a bank was started in the 
Karnatak to finance societies in two districts of the Southern Divi- 
sion— Dharwar with 135 agricultural credit societies and Belgaum with 
71. As there are established and well-managed urban societies to compete 
with, and as agricultural societies in both the districts tap a fairly sub- 
stantial amount of local capital, there are difficulties in the way of this 
bank commanding local capital sufficient to meet the needs of its affiliated 


societies and it would be well to confine its operations to one district. 
Supervision too can only then be exercised effectively. A bank has also 


been formed in the rich district of East Khandesh where 56 agricultural 
credit societies are already in existence. Another new bank is that esta- 
blished at Thana, a district where only 22 societies are working and 
where owing to its proximity to Bombay, local capital may be difficult to 
obtain cheaply. The main reasons why banks in districts deserve to be 
encouraged are that they can tap local capital which would not be 
available for the provincial bank, and “‘afford a niche from which 
leading local gentlemen can help in the movement.” At present in both 
the banks in Thana and in East Khandesh, the major portion of the ad- 
ministrative work is conducted by sub-divisional officers. If the 
banks are to fulfil the objects for which they have been started, and if 
local enthusiasm and local capital are really to be enlisted in the cause of 
co-operation, it is desirable that the present system should be abandoned ° 
at the earliest opportunity. It is gratifying that the new bank started at 
Poona derives its inspiration from non-official enthusiasm- and efforts and 
it is to be hoped that the banks which are in process of formation in the | 


Sholapur and Satara districts will from the outset work under spontane- ` 
ous public inspiration. 


It is not merely in numbers that the central banks may be said to 
have progressed. Their working capital increased from Rs. 21-7 lakhs to 
Rs. 27,17,196. Nearly a third of this was contributed by shares, 
which is a very satisfactory position indeed. Deposits from individuals 
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amounted to Rs. 13,29,272, but included under this head were more than 
six lakhs and a half of long-term debentures held by the provincial bank. 
Deposits from societies were substantial only in the provincial bank, con- 
stituting Rs. 157,272 out ofa total of Rs. 158,864. The provincial bank 
also held deposits of Rs. 3,13,000 from other central banks. A major 
portion of this item was composed of deposits from the provincial bank 
in the Central Provinces and central banks in the United Provinces. 
While this assistance has proved very valuable, the fact that inter-pro- 
vincial lending of this kind was necessary shows the need, firstly, for a 
provincial bank in the United Provinces, and, secondly, for an Imperial 
Bank to serve as the balancing contre for different provincial banks. The 
only unsatisfactory aspect of the position of the central banks is the mea- 
greness of their reserve funds. These aggregate to Rs. 26,401 for the 
five older banks. Another item that may cause misgivings is the paucity 
of outside investments which were worth Rs. 64,105 only, while cash on 
hand was Rs. 1,62,079. The published statements do not show if the 
banks have other fluid resources, but an examination of the quarterly 
returns of their financial position leaves no room for doubt that 
only in one bank or so is there inadequate provision made for finid 
resources. 


The fact that at the end of the year under report, loans due by 
primary societies to the provincial bank amounted to Rs. 21,84,468 
as against Rs. 2,75,000 due to other banks, shows that for some 
years to come the Bombay Central Bank will continue to be the 
premier financing agency for primary societies in the Presidency. The 
number of agricultural societies affiliated to the various central banks do 
not exceed 722 out of a total of 1087 societies in the Presidency, and even 
when the existing or projected central banks finance fully all societies 
within their areas, there will be left a large number of societies which 
will look to the provincial bank for financial aid. On that ground, 

. particularly, the starting of guaranteeing unions of societies is welcome. 
They will serve as connecting links between the bank at the provincial 
head-quarters and scattered primary societies all over the Presidency. 
They will obviate the need for the unlimited expansion of a staff of officers 
to inquire into applications for loans, to assess the credit of societies, 
and to supervise their working, and will thereby promote a rapid 
development of the movement. Even if the stage is reached when every 
district has its own central bank, it will be desirable to introduce this 
agency between central banks and primary societies. The growth of the 
movement in this Presidency is not intensive enough to permit the forma- 
tion of central banks for talakas or sub-djvisions, nor is the extension of 
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the movement sufficient to enable banks to entertain a reliable and ade- 
quate paid staff for the assessment of credit and the supervision of affilia- 
ted societies. Therefore, though at present guaranteeing unions seek 
affiliation with the provincial bank and are mainly encouraged to form 
intermedieries between it and the primary societies, the organization 
will prove of immense benefit even when local central banks in the vari- 
ous districts undertake to finance all societies comprised within their areas. 


‘ The number of unions established upto the end of the year was 22, with 115 


societies affiliated to them. The main features of the system are thus 
summarized by the Registrar in his report:—Restricted area, so that the 


~ committee members of every society can visit and make themselves familiar 


N 


with the working of every other society; power of guarantee, no 
loans are granted to any affiliated society except through the union, while 
the union guarantees every loan that it recommends; mutual supervision, 
the union can enforce its advice by stopping all outside credit; 
limited liability, the liability of the union is strictly limited, (up toa 
certain specified sam per member of each of the union societies ) and the 
credit allowed regulated in proportion to the liability accepted ; the credit 
system, under which the union gets a credit from the provincial bank to 
be distributed (within prescribed limits) between its constituent so- 
cieties and drawable direct from the provincial bank according to fore- 
casts. The form of liability adopted is more acceptable than that in 
vogue in Burma, where a society renders itself liable for the debts of 
another society to the extent of its borrowings through the union in the 
‘previous year. 


With an increase in the number of agricultural societies there was 
a corresponding increase in the number of members from 64,046 to 78,448, 
and the working capital also increased from Rs. 39,76,542 to Rs. 50,02,555. 
Share capital does not form an integral part of the funds ofagricultaral cre- 
dit societies in this Presidency, and is not found except in two or three 
rural societies. The increase in the share capital of agricultural 
societies from Rs. 20,168 to Rs. 41,391 was due to the starting of a, 
number of non-credit societies. Of the owned capital of rural credit 
societies the most important contribution is of members’ deposits. These 
increased during the year from Rs. 8,87,324 to Rs. 11,10,604. With the 
inclusion of reserve funds of Rs. 3,02,791, and non-members’ deposits of 
Bs. 9,11,063—as against Rs. 6,183,235 in the previous year—the local 
capital formed nearly 50 per cent. ofthe total working capital. The 
amount of loans and deposits from other societies increased from ‘Rs. 
1,238,466 to Rs. 2,40,996, which shows that the practice of interlending 


between primary societies has not been discouraged as recommended by. 


the Committee on Co-opergtion,. Loans from central and provincial 
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banks increased from Rs. 18,62,846 to Rs. 23,837,324 and advances from 
Government were reduced from Rs. 1,66,450 to Rs. 1,48,386. 


The Registrar is able to report that as the movement takes firmer root 
the moral value of co-operative credit is becoming clearer, and that the 
miracle of creating capital out of nothing under the guidance of a moral 
impulse is being accomplished in some places. Humble folk devoid of 
economic lore, he writes, quoting Signor Luzzatti, ‘‘have succeeded in 
coining their simple good faith and their honour, and in transforming 
into concrete credit, so rebellious to all idealistic considerations, promises of 
payment guaranteed only on their obscure immortal souls.” In the 
Dharwar district not only is over half of the total working capital of eleven 
lakhs obtained locally, but societies have also shown their sense of corpo- 
rate responsibility by federating into unions, and in a few villages promise 
to heal all local factions and to take the place of the ancient village 
‘panchayats.’ In Satara, again, more than one-third of the capital is raised 
from local sources. The societieg have displayed a noteworthy aptitude 
for other forms of co-operation, like joint sale or purchase, and “many of 
the best societies exhibit a remarkable combination of enthnsiasm and 
strictly business-like attention to detail.” In Gujerat, on the other hand, 
it has so far been found impossible to attract the better type of cultivators 

_ to the village co-operative credit society. With the better elements in 
rural life keeping aloof from the village societies, it is not surprising 
that the local keenness and enthusiasm, which should be a prominent 
feature of every successful co-operative enterprise, are generally absent. 
among co-operative institutions, at least in Southern Gujerat. 


For the past few years attention has been devoted in this Presidency 
to the improvement of the milk supply of towns and cities by the 
establishment of co-operative dairies. The object of the nine dairy socie- 

- ties hitherto started is primarily to ensure “that milk is produced 
under sanitary coditions, cleanly handled, and economically distri- 
° buted.” The members of these societies include 179 gowlies and 188 
non-gowlies and the societies command altogether a capital of Rs. 14,000. 
The Registrar believes that without a large measure of State support 
in providing grazing grounds and in the absence of the enforcement of 
milk regulations by municipalities there are no bright prospects before 
this type of dairy society. Organization of the milk supply from villages 
in the neighbourhood of towns has, he believes, better chances of success. 
Another type of non-credit organization which has flourished in the 
Presidency is that of manure purchase societies. The number of these 
societies increased from 6 to 14, and they are likely to ii rapidly 
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and it may be necessary to have a central wholesale manure society. 
The constitution and working of the four societies for the sale of cotton 
organized last year in the Dharwar district were described at length 
in the first issue of this journal. The object of the societies is to ensure 
correct weighments and better prices, prevent adulteration; and eliminate 
unnecessary middlemen. In Khandesh district also two societies for 
the joint sale of cotton by auction were organized during the year. 
All the societies did good business and as the advantages of joint «cticn 
of this nature are better appreciated, and all the profits of middlemen 
eliminated, ‘there is every prospect that with competent guidance this 
class of co-operation may extend rapidly in the next few years.” 


The same remark applies to the sale of other rich crops and garden- 
produce. The success of the interesting experiment of the Bombay 
Central Bank in the joint sale of jaggery hbs led to the starting 
of two jaggery sale societies and a shop for the sale ofjaggery has also 
been started for the new group of societies on the Godavery canal. In 
all the shops sales are made by public auction and the proceeds are 
credited direct in repayment of members’ dues to their credit societies. The 
number of oattle-breeding societies increased during the year from 
two to nine, and four cattle insurance societies were organized as 
an experiment. There are 27 grain banks in the Presidency, 
advancing grain for maintenance between March and September 
and recovering the loans in kind with 26 per cent. added on at 
harvest. The number of seed societies is twelve. In Khandesh six seed 
societies have been started on the model of the seed unions in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. The object of these societies is to grow 
improved cotton on the farms of selected growers and to sell the seed after 
arranging for separate ginning. There appears to be only one society for 
the joint use of machinery—namely, a cane-crushing society at Hadapsar— 
while there is a society for the supply of implements in Poona district. 
On the Nira Canal, leading co-operators have bought the oil-engine- 
driven cane-crushers worked experimentally for a year by the shop ° 
attached to the Bombay Central Bank. At Dindoriin Nasik, a group 
of 20 members have purchased a cane-crusher and oil-engine for common 
nse and at Mahad in Kolaba a society owns an oil-engine and a rice-huller. 
A number of societies have invested portions of their reserve funds in 
the purchase of iron ploughs which are let out on hire to members. 

The number of members in non-agricultural societies rose from 39,067 
to 47,570 and there wasa substantial addition to the working capital 
which Was Bs. 48,83,226 as against Rs. 35,82,898 at the end of the pre- 
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vious year. It is noteworthy that an inconsiderable proportion of this 
capital is represented by loans from central banks or Government. 
Loans from Government constituted Rs. 82,088, and loans from central 
banks Rs. 51,038 of this capital. Loans and deposits from other societies 
amounted to Rs. 72,899 and deposits from non-members to Rs. 12,387,723. 
The owned capital consisted of shares of Rs. 11,74,637, and reserve 
funde of Rs. 1,82,509. With members’ deposits amounting to Rs. 16,32,837, 
the internal capital amounted to nearly 70 per cent. of the total capital. 
Inno other presidency is there to be found such a variety of types of 
non-agricultural credit societies as exists in Bombay. There are first tho 
peoples’ banks formed on the Schulze Delitzsch model for financing 
middle-class men and artisans in towns and cities. The co-operative spirit 
is often absent in the management of such banks; the committee members 
frequently leave the detailed administration too much to a paid-staff or 
some one among themselves; and the control of the general meetings is 
apt to become nominal. But if internal check over the administration is 
strengthened, care is taken that loans are properly secured, and defects 
pointed ont at audit are duly attended to, there is much scope for the 
growth in numbers and in importance of these banks. The best of the 
peoples’ banks are found in the Southern Division, though there are a few 
well-managed banks also in the Central Division. Another important group 
is employees’ and Government servants’ societies. The biggest of such 
societies are those forthe employees of the two important railway systems 
of the Presidency, the G. I. P. and the B. B. & C. I. Among the members 


of the society for the employees of the G. I. P. Railway, the influence of* 


the co-operative spirit already seems to have made itself felt. Thé 
Registrar writes that “at many big railway stations there is a manifest 
improvement in the efficiency of the staff whoare no longer oppressed by 
the drain of old debts at usurious rates of interest and can hold up 
their heads as independent men.’? Another type of urban bank is 
the communal society. In this group, the success of the well-known 
.Shamrao Vithal Society has stimulated the starting of similar societies 
among Prabhus, Goud Saraswats, and Catholics in Bombay city, and 
among communities like the Reddies and Indian Christians in other parts 
of the Presidency. In this group may also be included the Tailors’ 
Society in Poona, the Hackney Drivers’ Society in Broach, and the 
Inamdars’ Society in Satara. 


But co-operation among these classes is not the urgent need that 
it is among the backward classes, the poorer artisans, and factory work- 
men. At Gokak, Hubli, Broach, and Jalgaon societies: have been 
started for the employees of certain mills with the cordial sipport 
of the-mill-agents or proprietors. Two of the societies have store 
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branches for the supply of domestic necessaries. One or two municipali- 
ties have assisted in the organization of societies for the benefit of their 
low-paid employees, like sweepers. There are also ten societies for 
persons of the backward classes in various parts of the Presidency, but it 
is only when continuous guidance and supervision are forthcoming from 
some local philanthrophic individual or social institution, that societies 
of this type with members wholly uneducated and hopelessly involved in 
` debts have a chance of prospering. This has also been the experience 
of the Debt Redemption. Committee of Bombay, working under 
Mr. Devdhar’s inspiration. Of the nineteen societies about half a 
dozen are stagnating. These have lost the original fervour imparted 
by Mr. ‘Devdhar but not kept alive by sufficient guidance and 
teaching afterwards. The ever-increasing cost of living in the city 
has made it difficult for many members to maintain their families, 
much more to make regular payments to their societies. The reornit- 
ment of several members for menial work in Mesopotamia has also added 
to the dislocation of the general business and the difficulties of the work of 
recovery. These difficulties have checked all progress of co-operation 
among the poorer classes in Bombay City: Nor is there much hope for some 
of the ill-maneged societies, unless the enthusiasm is rekindled, and the 
ideals of honesty, decency, and thrift are again placed before the members 
in their true perspective. It is earnestly to be hoped that no efforts will 
be spared to prevent this great experiment of Mr. Devdhar’s in social 
amelioration from turning out unsuccessful. 

In the Registrar’s previous report mention was made of the severe set 
back the hand-loom weaving industry had received owing to the continuance 
ofthe War. In the year under report, the conditions for the hand-loom 
weaving industry remained adverse. While the prices of: yarn were 50 per 
cent. and of dyes about 1000 per cent. higher than in pre-war times, the 
prices of the cloth tarned ont did not increase by more than 40 per cent. 
Tho Registrar was able to secure assistance for the members of some of the 

‘weavers’ societies from the Imperial War Relief Fund. This timely aid 
had its own moral effect, but the continuance of the adverse conditions 
‘resulted in a reduction in the number of societies from 31 to 29, with a 
membership of 2269. The working capital, however, increased from Re. 
1,23,931 to Rg. 1,389,880. Eleven of these societies do credit business 


only. Twelve have also undertaken the joint purchase of yarn on behalf of 
members and six undertake both the purchase of yarn and the sale of the 


-manufactured cloth of members through their own shops in addition to the 
usual credit business. Leaving out of consideration those weaving societies 
which“do non-credit business, the only other non-agricultural non-credit 
institations -are the three housing societies in Bombay and fifteen small 
stores for the sale of groceries, cloth, and other necessaries of life. 
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Tn the course of his remarks on propaganda, the Registrar states 
that ‘‘on the whole, it may be said that it is the dearth of finance and of 
supervising agencies, rather than the lack of propagandist effort, which 
prevents the movement developing more rapidly, than it does”. About 
the insufficiency of funds it is only necessary to remark that though the 
continuance of the war has led toa curtailment of long ‘term advances, no 
difficulty has been found in financing for their current needs as many 
societies as are started. The only drawback, as has been pojnted out above, 
is the failure to tap capital in many of our flourishing district towns 
through local financing agencies. And the absence of strong local banks 
has also resulted in making propagandist effort, in this Presidency. spas- 
modic and fitful, and in leaving primary socigties,-when once started, 
to develop without proper guidance and continuous supervision. When 
the central banking system is developed effectively and on the right lines, 
and the banks are invested with the powers of organization and control 
enjoyed by banks in some other provinces, the services of, the older 
honorary organizers will be invaluable to the co-operative organization as 
chairmen, directors, or secretaries of the local banks, while the, new type 
of organizers recruited from among the chairmen of - - well-managed 
and successfal societies will be utilised es local directors or agents of 
branch banks. It is only when well-directed and responsible local effort 
is stimulated in this manner and co-ordinated by means of a provincial 
federation that a truely co-operative edifice will be built ap in this 
Pregidency. 





REVIEWS 





Report of the Committee appointed to make Proposals on the Consolidation of 
Small Holdings in the Baroda State. ( Baroda Printing Works. Re. o-10-0).- 


One of the most serious economic problems for this country, in which 
agricaltural activity preponderates, is the consolidation of small holdings. 
e In a country in which the ‘population is growing every year, in which 
no outlets are found ’for this population by a settlement in new lands, and 
in which no new sources of employment are being opened out at the same 
rate at which the number of those who wish ‘to work and who have to 
be fed is increasing, the consideration of such a problem becomes most 
urgent, and the Baroda Raj have justified, by bringing this problem up 
for the consideration of the public through ‘the appointment of a Com- 
mittee and through the publication of their report, the high estimation and 
go-ahead character which they have established. i in reference to social and 
economic matters requiring the consideration of the State. In daing so, 
the Baroda Government are setting up,’ in this as in various other ques- 
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tions, a model of the attitade which an enlightened State should have 
towards the life and labour of the people under its charge—a model which 
in social and economic matters some of us are endeavouring in vain to 
induce the British Government in British India to follow. 

The causes that have led to the minute sub-division of land and the 
attendant evils are numerous. Varions classes of people in this country, 
particularly the artisan class, have been hit hard by the establishment 
of railways, and the import of cheap foreign articles; and their handi- 
crafts having been destroyed, they have been forced to till the land. 
Apart from this wholesale accession of large classes to agricultural acti- 
vity, the agriculturists themselves have grown in population., This 
growth of population can be traced to the practices of early marriage and 
the traditional fondness of Hindus for somebody who will perform the 
necessary ceremonies after them for their salvation. It can also be traced 
to the total absence of all ideas of moral responsibility, in the propagation 


of children, towards these children themselves—a condition, that, has - 


proved fatally impoverishing and that has brought in its wake deterioration 
of the physical and mental life of the agriculturist. The mere growth of 
population would not, however, have resulted in the present unsatis- 
factory condition of land-holding, if we had seme form of primogeniture, 
some social system by which some of the children would be forced to go 
out into the world and to earn their own living through their own indus- ' 


try and enterprisé instead of awaiting the small inheritance which is ` 


perpetually growing smaller with each generation. There is great 
‘demoralisation from this expectation of a small heritage in the 
family property. This sub-division of joint property has been made 
again in such unreksonable and short-sighted manner that instead 
of one whole piece of land in one place being given to one member 
of the family, owing to the failure of the respective partners to 
come to an understanding as regards quality and valuation, each indivi- 
dual claimant to an inheritance has in many places insisted upon a small 
strip from every piece of the joint family land of different quality. This 
result is farther accentuated by the existing laws on this matter and by* 
the interference of the judiciary, who; in their desire for technical justice, 
have often encouraged or put the stamp of judicial approval upon such 
uneconomic partition. 

As a consequence of all these, we have now a problem of first-class 
magnitude to deal with. The individual holding all over the country is 
very small. There are very few examples of what are known as large 
farms in England, in which there would be over a thousand acres with one 
single party. The average holding varies in India in different parts of 
the country, but in the Gangetic valley, in the most fertile parts of Bihar, 
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in the United Provinces, and in the fertile parts of the Narmada and Tapti 
valleys in Gujerat, it has gone down in some districts to as low as half an 
acre per cultivator. This cannot be contemplated without serious mis- 
givings for the future, and yet little or no effort is mađe in British India to 
deal with this question involving permanent ruin and a very dark out- 
look for the agriculturist. 

It would be superfluous to labour on the point asto why a small 
holding, or a holding of a few scattered strips cultivated by an individual, 
is uneconomic. The report of the Baroda Committee has shown the 
extent of this evil. To put it briefly, a small holding gives a very 
meagre return to the labour and capital which are spent in cultivation, and 
that for obvious reasons. If one pair of bullocks could cultivate four 
acres of land without difficulty, it would be very wasteful to utilise them 
only for half or one acre. The same consideration arises with reference 
to the sinking of wells, the erection of hedges or boundaries, 
the employment of hired labourers for tilling and for reaping crops, 
and the use of labour for watching the crops against beast and 
man. No outlet for roads is possible, nor is any change in cultiva- 
tion. or rotation of crop advantageous. There is no inducement to 
the cultivator to put down his homestead on the farm, and thus the 
amount of time that he takes inthe movement of himself and his cattle 
to and from his house in the village, to his small farm or to the number 
of small strips, which he cultivates, isat present considerable. So little 
does the farmer save under these conditions that it would not be proper 
to suggest his using labour-saving machinery; but in so far as it is at 
present possible, such use is quite out of the question in small and 
scattered farms. All these evils would be modified very largely, if there 
were a live co-operative spirit, and the mental and moral capacity of the 
people for co-operation i in the sinking of wells, in the use of machinery 
and cattle, or in the sale of their products, in all of which on account of 
the small unit of land on which they devote their labour, there exists 
a serious disadvantage at present. 

While the evil is thus patent, the problem of suggesting remedial 
measures is very difficult indeed. There is, first, the task of preventing 
a farther sub-division of land in the fature, and then there is the more 
important question of initiating a constructive policy, by which those 
holdings of land which are at present small, can be consolidated so as to 
reach a certain definite measurement which. is considered economical to 
work, It is not easy to decide what particular area is most suitable to 
leave in the hands of one cultivator, with his family, and with a few 
hired labourers at the time of the harvest. Ruch a standard caguot be 
fixed, because it varies with the economic conditions of the district, the 
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quality of land, the nature of the crops, the nature of the ‘season, “arid the 
distance from the market of each particular locality in’ each particular 
district. But there isa certain minimum which may be acknowledged 
astoo small. The Baroda Committee hava come to the unanimous 
conclusion that the present minimum recognised administratively by the 
revenue courts of 14 bighas of land for Jirayat and 4 for Bagayat land is too 
low. Inthe same manner, general standard may be fixed throughout 
British India and that standard'may then be modified by the different 
administrations indifferent provinces for each district or for each different 
kind of land. But when once that standard is fixed, it is necessary for 
the Governnient to devise every possible measure for the maintenance of 
that standard. The root evil. lies. deep in the law of the family 
by which Hindus are governed.” “Thé Baroda Committee have 
fought shy of this and have suggested that there should be no interfer- 
ence with the Law of Inheritance. This cautious recommendation may. 
be justified in Boroda where the feelings of the backward Hindu popula- 
tion are already excited over the legislation for the reform of castes, 
bat until such a bold and radical policy is adopted, no satisfactory 
bar to the present disastrous process of minute sub-division of land 
could be found. 

* The expedient of compulsory sale in the case of a plece of family 
land not likely to yield two or more fields of the minimum size fixed by the 
State, would fail to satisfy the people and would lead to the evil of land 
being transferred from the hands of agriculturists into the hands of money- 
grabbing Mahajans, who would then employ these very dispossessed 
farmers as sub—tenants on terms worse than what they would have got in 
the case of an actual family working together or even in the case of 
sub-division. Without having any of tlie advantages of primogeniture in 
which one member of the family would be a prosperous farmer and the 
others would migrate to the towns where they would show energy and 
enterprise, this expedient would only lead tothe further impoverishment, 
and demoralisation of the agriculturists. Nor can much be expected from 
the offer of sale to the neighbouring farmers. These farmers have not got 
any wherewithal to buy a piece of land; and their refusal, which can, in 
most cases, be taken for granted, would simply leave the matter where 
it was. Is the State prepared to make wee to the agricul- 


turists on the basis of land, either direct, or ttrough a Hypothec Bank as 
in Japan, or through a bank of the type of the Genossenschaft in 


Prussia? In the matter. of waste land which may come under culti- 
vation, certain regulations may be adoptad but lest the same fate 
may overtake such lands after a generation, any arrangement that falle 
short of the declaration of primogeniture with reference to the new 
holdings at. least would be defeated in. practice, and if it succeeds, itg 


Ld 
success would only lead tothe expansion of the system of sub-tenancy 
by which farmers would become landlords’ labourers or tenants tilling 
for an absentee landlord or a wily money—lender. 

With reference to the existing small holdings and scattered fields the 
action taken’ by other countries has always been among other things to 
institute half a dozen independent jadicial councils to deal with each 
district and to compel farmers to exchange strips of land and to devise a 
complete resettlement so as to give nobody a field smaller than the eco- 
nomic minimum and yet to give everybody a guid pro quo for his own field 
which is thrown into the pool. The State can buy ont a few lands and 
recompense others with waste land in the same district bnt the method by 
which this could be done must be that of compulsion backed by a 
thoroughly impartial tribunal not composed of local men. The 
principle of voluntary exchange is good like all things in which 
the voluntary principle is advocated, but it does not lead far. The worst 
evils would still continue and generally such exchanges would take place 
in which one party is able to overreach or bully the other party. 
Nor could the mild impetus from the exemption of stamp and 
‘registration charges, or the option to the nearest contiguous farmers 
to purchase land which is attached through a judicial decree or 
land which is relinquished and which therefore comes to the 
Government to be ‘distributed then on their behalf, touch more than 
the fringe of the question. The agriculturist has been defrauded so 
much in the past that he entertains a certain amount of justifiable suspi- 
cion of all such proposals which are ostensibly for his good, and as he lives 
always in the atmosphere of small values, it is impossible to convince him 
in any exchange that he has got his due. It can only be done therefore 
by an impartial independent machinery imposed upon him by the State 
and accompanied at the same time by certain definite advantages parti- 
cularly with reference to capital outlay for well-sinking and other improve- 
ments in-each new consolidated holding assigned to a farmer. 

We have no desire to belittle the good work dune by the Baroda Raj 
and their Committee in this direction but this problem illustrates how 
impossible it is to consider any economic question of this character from 
the narrow administrative standpoint. No mere isolated measure can 
lead to the eradication of this evil of small holdings. A good deal must 
depend upon the intelligence ofthe agriculturists and their ability to 
understand their permanent interests and also to understand and 
appreciate the remedial measures suggested. A good deal more will 
depend on their possessing the moral qualities of ‘give and take’ and 
of mutual tolerence and collective or co-operative effort. Ewen this 
will -not suffice unless the pressure of. population already growing 
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go severe were relieved in some way by aided migration from the 


-country into the towns, and by the provision in the towns of wide 


opportunities for industrial activity and industrial apprenticeship which 
will ultimately absorb this‘ exodus from the country. In England the 
problem is just the reverse. They are crying out against the depopula- 
-tion of the country-side and they are attempting seriously to establish a 
class of farmers with small holdings. This sentiment which they are 


-creating in favour of small holdings need not mislead us ina country in 


which the evil which we are suffering from is great and real. The small 
holding which they contemplate is only small when compared with the 


vast farme of from 100 to 1000 acres which are at present being cultiva- 
ted. Until, therefore, alternative sources of remunerative employment are 
created in the towns, until the conditions of life and work in the towns are 
made more attractive tothe people from the country, until inducements 
are given to the children of farmers not to be satisfied with idle and 
wasteful existence on land, all other facilities and expedients are not 
likely to lead to much. 

The Baroda Government are to be congratulated on the excellent 
report of the Committee, fall of facts and information. The recommenda- 
tions of this Committee are good so far as they go, but one is constrained 
to remark that they do not go far enough. Ifthe evil is great,, a radical 
measure commensurate with the evil is required, and we should suggest 
the experiment of compulsory exchange, on the lines mentioned above, 
in one district inthe Baroda State. In the light of the experience of 
other countries as well as from the experience of this district, bolder 
and more far-reaching legislation may then be undertaken. We must 


warn any administration not to take unction to their soul as having 
dealt with this problem when they have carried ont a few 


mild suggestions like those made by the Committee. No mere 
tinkering could prove useful, nor could much time be wasted, 
because this problem of scattered and small holdings is a problem bound 
to loom very much before the next generation of legislators in India, on 
account-of the acute character of the evils which it is causing and on 
account of the perpetual deterioration of the standard of living of the 


agriculturists, and the perpetually decreasing retarn which they receive 
from their labour on the lands which they cultivate. 
ee st - MM. Scsepar 


GAY-GADA. Notes on Raral Sociology and Village Problems with 
special reference to Agriculture—By Trimbak Narayan Atre, B. A., LL. B 
( Published by the Arya-bhushan Press, Poona. Re. 1/4.) 
This essay in Marathi can be described as an attempt to study 
the meehanism of village life in a typical Deccan village. The author 
quotes.a Marathi poet of the middle ages that “when the daughter is 
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going to the father-in-law’s house, she-looks back longingly.” That 
was the attitude, says the author, of the ordinary middle-class Indian 
some years ago, when he left his village and sought wealth and ease in the 
town ; but the town-bred Brahmin of to-day has no conception of the variety 
of life in the village, no historical idea of the origin of the various titles to 
which their holders still cling even in the shape of a surname. It is to 
provide for a better understanding of the Deccan village system that the 
volume before us has been written, by a man who appears well acquainted 
with ethnological research in the Deccan, as well as with the folk-lore of 


the land. What ise village? The author answers with a Sanskrit quota- 
tion that “‘a village is a locality surrounded by cultivable land, containing 
capable husbandmen, and abundant labonrers.’? He goes on to discuss the 
varieties of soil and the conditions of tenure, illustrating his points 
with references to many a Marathi saying. The derivation of the 
word Mahar will interest even the most cursory reader of this admirable 
volume. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar would consider ‘‘ Mahar ’’ to be 
an abbreviation of ‘“ Mritahara ’’—‘'the bearer away of dead animals. ” 
Another well-known etymologist considers it to be a compound of 
s Maha+ar’’—the dweller in the cave and jungle. The chapters on the 
vocations pursued in the village, their historical significance, and the 
survey of the problem of the Kunbi—the actual tiller of the soi] are 
illuminating and suggestive. An excellent account is given of the rise 
and growth of the co-operative movement and the useful work it has 
achieved. The author has written an exhaustive monograph on the 
picturesque nomadic tribes with stealing propensities wLo infect tha 
villages in the guise of religious mendicants, and his earnest appenl to 
“utilise Section 61 of the Bombay District Police Act in dealing with them 
will, we hope, be listened to by the village authorities. His methol of 
treatment of the whole subject is so happy and orderly that this essay 
should be utilised as a manual in the higher classes of our primary 
schools ; many of the papils in the village schools will be delighted to 
have a text-book which explains the life that surrounds them, 


L. Q. K. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


After a lapse of three years, the Provincial Co-operative Conference 
was held at Poonaon the 18th and 19th of September 
last. The decision to hold the Conference this year was 
a wise one. With an increasing number of persons work~ 
ing for a common end but under diverse conditions, some opportunity for 
the interchange of views, for the comparing of notes, and for the #ivifying 
of inspiration is essential. This is particularly the case with a move. 
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ment the fundamental idea of which is mutual aid and counsel. Farther, 
until a controlling federation is established and a parliament of the co- 
operative commonwealth founded, advice, help, and criticism can only be 
offered publicly to the Department in a Provincial Conference, and. though 
the decisions of such Conferences are not binding on the Registrar, he is 
sure to be influenced by.them largely in moulding his policy. 

In opening the proceedings of the Conference, His Excellency the 

Governor delivered an address, in which he emphasised 
Lord Willing the inherentl lar character of th ti 

don’s Address y popular character o e co-operative 
i organization, sketched the potentialities of the movement 
in its non-credit aspect, particularizing the joint purchase and sale of 
agricultural stock and products and co-operative housing in towns and 
cities, referred to the revival of village industries through co-operation, and 
advovated the formation of co-operative societies among the labouring 
classes as a means of alleviating their conditions of life and allaying 
industrial unrest. On the question of the recovery of audit_ charges from 
primary societies, His Excellency made a pronouncement which will 
ouse much satisfaction among co-operators in this Presidency. ‘The 
Government recognises, ’’ he said, ‘‘ that the interests of co-operation are 
also the interests of the administration and the matter will receive ‘very 
sympathetic treatment. In particular we appreciate that the cost of 
a public audit will react on the rates of interest which the societies are 
in a position to offer and demand and I can assure you that whatever 
measures are adopted they will not be adopted precipitately or without 
“due attention to the consequences which they entail.’’ 

Even still more satisfactory and more emphatic was the view expres- 
i sed by His Excellency on supervision and control. Ifthe 
ar and faunotions were performed by an official agency, Lord 

Willingdon recognized, there would be a tendency for 
the movement to crystallize into a Government department, whereas it 
was obvious that co-operation could flourish only in an atmosphere of 
self-reliance, of private initiative,.and of personal endeavour. ‘‘ The e 
motive power”, Lord Willingdon added, ‘‘ must be produced from ~ 
within”. On the other hand, co-operators recognize that co-operation 
‘ia such a tender plant that the failure of any enterprize cannot be 
regarded as an isolated misfortune but must prove detrimental to the 
good repute of the cause of the movement itself. And as honesty and 
solvency are not in themselves sufficient, ‘“‘there must be”, to quote. 
Lord Willingdon, ‘‘ a tangible and concurrent guarantee and this must 
be provided, in some form or other by a system of supervision and audit, 
througk an agency. recognised at once as trustworthy and responsible 
-in itself, and having an organic relation with the co-operative idea ’’. 
d 
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The*opening address was followed by a brief speech by the 
: Registrar who suggested that in future Conferences, the 
“ne A Coran: number of members should be limited to about 100 
terence to 160 delegates, mainly elected by the chief co- 

operative institutions of the Presidency. This proposal, 
he explained, was not put forward with a view to restrict the opportunities 
which co-operators enjoyed at present of expressing their opinions, but 
aimed at enabling them to discharge the functions of advice and criticism 
more effectively than under the present system. Though there is mnch to 
be said in favour of allowing large numbers of co-operators to participate 
in the proceedings of the Conference until a Co-operative Congress is 
established, in view of the difficulty of inviting to the Conference the 
ever-increasing number of workers, the suggestion of the Registrar ap- 
pears to provide the only alternative to an unwieldy and unbusinesslike 
gathering, where no useful work can be accomplished. Bat if this 
proposal is adopted, non-official co-operators may well demand a 
substantial share in convening the Conference, arranging its pro- 
gramme, and settling the procedure for its deliberations. 

The first paper that came up for discussion at the Conference was 
that of the Hon. Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas on the Founda- 
tions of Co-operative Finance. The paper dealt mainly 
with one of the most frequently criticized and least 
understood recommendations. of the Committee on Co-operation. Mr. 
Lalubhai discussed the effect of the proposed system of fluid resources, 
if it was adopted in this Presidency, on the finances of the 
movement. His conclusion was that the system, impracticable as it 
was, would have an adverse effect on the progress of’ co-operation, 
and that moreover, its adoption was unnevessary, if certain elementary 
principles of sound banking were followed iu co-operative banks. The 
Conference, therefore, found no hesitation in deciding unanimously ‘‘that as 
it is not possible to adopt in this Presidency the standard of fluid resources 
prescribed by the Committee on Co-operation without undaly raising the 
lending rate of interest on loans to members of societies and thos cheek- 
ing the growth of the co-operative movement, central banks and primary 
societies with a working capital exceeding Rs. 50,000 should prepare fore- 
casts of their incomings and outgoings at least once every quarter, and the 
directors or managing committees should provide for such fuid resources 
to meet their liabilities as they deem expedient.” 

That portion of the Hon. Mr. Lalubhai’s resolution which recom- 

mended that the rate of interest on loans to members 
seams Rees should be fixed in new societies at 101 or 12} per cent., 
: wherever possible, evoked: considerable opposition, Thig 


- System of Flaid 
Resource. 
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was suggested for two reasons: first, that central banks could not for years 
to come borrow at less than >} per-cent. and lend at less than 7} per cent., 
and, second, that primary societies which would have to bear all charges 
for their supervision and might have later to pay for their audit must 
maintain a margin of $ to 34 per cent. to cover all expenses and have 
a suhstantial balance for the accumulation of reserve funds. But the fact 
that societies now work without loss on their present margins, the absence 


of any keen desire to build up reserves quickly and achieve financial 
independ: nce, anda feeling that the aim of co-operation is to render the 


most efficient service on the most economic terms, have all combined to 
create an attitude of resistance to the proposal to raise the rate on loans 
to members. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas had, therefore, to modify his 
proposal to the effect that societies which cannot raise a fair proportion 
of their capits! locally and must depend on central banks for the bulk 


of their finance should be requested to satisfy the Registrar that their rate 
is fixed at a level which will prevent them from working at a loss. 


Though this amended resolution was agreed to at the Conference, it 
appears that in areas where the older societies lend to members at 
92 per cent., much difficulty is experienced in persuading members of 
proposed societies to agree to borrow at higher rates. The difficulties of 


sea n under these circumstances should receive the anxious con- 
sideration of all who are interested in the spread of co-operative credit. 


On the moral basis of co-operation Mr. M. K. Gandhi read an ad-. 


` mirable paper which has already attracted considerable 
Moral and Ci- public attention. It contains -an interesting little. 
vic Aspect of Co- : . : 
bperation - - © 8ccount of Mr. Gandhi’s own effort at co-operation among 
handloom weavers at his ashram in Ahmedabad. Mr. 
Brendon, Collector of Satara, introduced his paper on the relation of dis- 
trict officers with co-operative societies, suggesting that the present or- 
ders of Government ‘lack the definiteness and continnity of purpose 
neccessary to the establishment of permanent relations.” Mr. Brendon 
argued that as the district officer’s assistance was of immense value in 
creating in villages the atmosphere in which co-operation could best 
thrive, ‘Government should issue orders requiring district collectors, 
assistant collectors, and deputy collectors to endeavour to attend at least 


one general meeting of every co-operative society in their district.” This 
resolntion was atter some discussion withdrawn on the suggestion of His 


Excellency, who rightly disapproved of the method by which it was pro- 
posed to bring district officers in touch with co-operative societies, whose 
interests it was incumbent on these officers to foster by their advice and 
help. While Mr. Brendon dealt with the place of co-operative societies in 
the general administration from one standpoint, Mr. G. K. Devadhar 
treated T from an entirely distinct one in his paper-on the Co-operative 
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Movemeht and Local Self-Government. Taking his stand on the 
plea ‘that a co-operative association brings to the frontanew type 
of local leader, not the best talker, but the man whose knowledge 
enables him to make some solid contribution to the welfare of the commu- 
nity,” and arguing that the services of the co-operative movement demanded 
recognition from the State, Mr. Devadhar urged the creation of a separate 
constituency for co-operators witha special franchise. He proposed ‘that 
in recognition of the valuable services of the co-operative movement in 
this Presidency in the domain of economic improvement, moral elevation, 
practical education, administrative expereince, and the development of the 
qualities of self-help and thrift among the rural population and the labour- 
ing classes in towns and cities, the Taluka and District Local Boards Acts 
be so revised as to secure, direct and substantial representation to the 


co-operative movement. ” This resolution could not commend itself to a 
majority of the members of the Conference. 


Of the three papers referred to sub-committees, the most important 

was the one on the Social and Educational Activities of 
pelemiavinclal Co-operative Societies. In this paper, Mr. Talamki dep- 
g lored the neglect of the higher aims of co-operation in 
India and referred to the prominent place social activities occupied in the 
co-operative organization in Germany. He pleaded for a start being made 
in the oity of Bombay in co-ordinating co-operative efforts under a central 
institute which would stimulate social and educational work on the lineg 
of the German federations. With the Library, the Training Class, the 
Honsing Association, the Debt Redemption Committee, and other bodies 
in Bombay, all associated in a common organization, with the actual work 
controlled by separate sub-committees, Mr. Talmaki was hopeful that the 
projected institute would form a centre of many-sided co-operative activi- 
ties not only in the city but in the Presidency, and develop into a 
federation to ensure the intensive and extensive growth of the movement 
in all directions. As approved by the sub-committee appointed to con- 
sider this paper, the Conference favoured the idea of the organization 
sketched in the paper, to be located at Bombay, but extending its ope- 
rations throughout the Presidency. The membership of the institution 
would be open to co-operative societies and individuals, and -funds would 
be raised by the subscriptions of members, donations, subventions from 
Government, and grants from co-operative banks. At the outset the 
objects ofthe institution would be, (1) to conduct co-operative propaganda ; 
have a library of co-operative literature, issue publications on co-operation, 
hold meetings of co-operators, lectures on co-operation, and co-operative con- 
ferences, and arrange for the training of co-operative secretaries and workers; 
(2) to stimulate social and educational advancement in co-operative areas 
(3) to organize co-operative societies in Bombay city and to superfise affilj- 
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ated societies, and; (4) to afford advice and guidance in co-operative matters 
when asked to do so. A committee consisting of a few influential public 
men and co-operators, like the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, the 
Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, Sir Stanley Reed, Mr. Narottam Morarji 
Goculdas, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Mr. R. M. Sane, and the Registrar „was 
appointed to draw up a detailed scheme. Itis to be hoped that with the 
support of the public of Bombay it will be possible to organize a federation 
without much delay. Unfortunately, the importance of the federation as 
the parliament of co-operative institutions is not properly appreciated 
by all workers. The federation is a democratic body based upon a 
system of elected representatives and while it avoids interference in the 
detailed affairs of its members, it watches over and protects the general 
interests. Without a federation, it may be observed, the co-operative 
movement in this Presidency can never attain its full measure of influence 
and importance. : 

` As the co-operative movement progresses there has arisen a great 
demand for secretaries who understand the elementary 
principles of co-operation and its technique and possess 
some knowledge of simple book-keeping and accountancy. 
Hitherto it was left to the men appointed as secretaries to pick up this 
knowledge during the course of their work, but for some years past the 
need of some systematic training -has been keenly felt. - The efforts of 
the Servants of India Society in this direction have shown the necessity 
of starting some permanent organization to carry on the work, and 
Mr. N. M. Joshi placed before the Conference a scheme for establishing 
È Co-operative Secretaries Board. It was proposed that the Board, 
should consist of about 15 members, including representatives of the 
Co-operative Department, the Servants of India Society, central 
banks, primary societies, and Indian States. There would be junior and 
senior courses of training. The preliminary training to be imparted in 
selected centres in the three divisions of the Presidency ( excluding Sind ) 
and in Bombay would comprise the exposition of the Act, therules, and 
byé-laws, departmental circulars and orders, the ten main points, and 
elementary book-keeping. The advanced course would consist of subjects 
like “ the principles of co-operation, its history, its types, its growth in 
other countries, its progress in India, its organisation and its possibilities 
in -this country.” It would include a more systematic study of the subjects 
for the junior course, and of additional subjects like arbitration rules, 
the liquidation procedure, and accountancy. The senior class would be 
conducted in Bombay at least for the first three years. The junior 
course would occupy three and the senior seven days. And at the end 
_of the training, examinations, oral and written, would be held, on the 
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results of which certificates and prizes would be given. The Board’s 


sources of income would be a subvention from Government, grants from 


_ central banks and Indian States, and fees from candidates at the 


rate of Rs. 5 per secretary. The scheme was adopted by the 


‘Conference after it bad been sabjected to minor modifications in 
the sub-committee to which it was referred. It is to be regretted, 


however, that at the time of considering this scheme the Con- 
ference had not before it the proposal for starting a provincial union. 
If this'union is started, it is advisable that all propagandist and 
educational activities should be co-ordinated under it. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the Training Class Board should be organised with such 
a constitution as would facilitate its incorporation asa department of the 


union whenever the latter is started. 


Mr. N.C. Kelkar read a valuable paper on supervising boards in 
urban societies. He pointed out that the control exer- 


“Advisory Boards ised by general bodies in large urban banks was more 


in U Socle- : A . ; 
tles Pn or less nominal. This made it desirable to have a ‘‘super- 


vising agency forming part of the constitution of an 


‘urban society which may prevent the evil effects both of an unrighteous 


combination or an excessive party spirit among the members of the 
managing committee.” He suggested that the advisory board should 
consist of three members of the society, who must be non-borrowers, at 
any rate during their tenure of office. The board should have, (1) power 
to call for papers and returns from the managing committee and the 
secretaries, (2) power to give directions to secretaries and paid anditors 
regarding preparation of papers to be placed before general meetings, and 
(3) power to suspend the operation of any decision of the managing com- 
mittee, if such decision be in the opinion of the board in contravention of 
any rules or bye-law or otherwise grossly detrimental to the best interests 
of the society, provided that such suspension should be reported to the 
general body, and a special meeting of that body should be convened 
for obtaining its final decision.” Supervising boards with the functions 
suggested by Mr. Kelkar are in existence in co-operative societies in 
other countries, but the difficulty of obtaining the requisite personnel in 
rural societies in India has prevented here the general adoption of the 
system. This difficulty, however, does not exist so far as large urban 
societies are concerned, and as recommended by the Committee on Co- 
operation the formation of such boards is desirable in these societies. The 
Conference passed a resolution to this effect and it is satisfactory to find 
that the Registrar has lost no time in issuing a cirenlar in orderto carry 
out the decision of the Conference, 
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Dr. Mann’s interesting paper on the co-operative organization of the 
milk supply of cities from outside villages, published 
Se a of- elsewhere in this issue, gave rise to a lively debate. The 
EPEY Hon. Mr. Garud opposed Dr. Mann’s proposal in so 
far as it connoted a condemnation of the present system of dairy socie- 
ties for gowlis and advocated the concentration of efforts on the organi- 
zation of supply societies for consumers or producers only. Dr. Mann’s` 
suggestion received, however, the support of the Hon. Mr. Keatinge and 
its wisdom is borne out by the experience of the working of dairy 
societies in various provinces. Dr. Mann’s proposal was eventually 
‘accepted by the Conference. 

Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey placed before the Conference a ‘‘ scheme 
Education for ` for providing instruction to members of co-operative 
Rural Co-opera- societies with a view to removing the obstacles to their 
tors efficient working owing to illiteracy.” Sir Vithaldas 
suggested that in those village societies where even the members of the 
managing committee are not literate, efforts should be made to impart 
elementary education tothe members. In villages where schools existed, 
arrangements might be made with the school masters to take classes for 
adults after school-hours; and in villages without a school, teachers from 


neighbouring villages might be engaged or some neighbouring villages 
might be grouped together for the purpose. Sir Vithaldas undertook 
to find the fands for the experiment. The scheme was approved by the 
Conference, which appointed a committee consisting of Sir Vithaldas, 
the Hon. Mr. Ialubhai Samaldas, the Chief of Ichalkaranji, Dr. Mann, . 


Mr. F. W. Marrs, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, and the Registrar to settledetails 
and to administer the funds. 
In his paper on Co-operative Societies for Factory Workmen, 
Mr. H. V. Rajvadker described the deplorable 
Factory Workmen condition of workmen in towns,’ advocated the start- 
and Co-operative . : : eas ‘ : 
Housing ing of co-operative credit societies to improve it, and 
enumerated the facilities such societies should receive 
from the mill-ownersa, like the deposit of unclaimed wages and the 
recovery of loans by deductions from salaries. He also referred to 
the question of the redemption of debts and to co-operative life 
insurance for workmen. The “Conference resolved that ‘due efforts 
should be made to start one or more co-operative credit societies for work- 
men in each factory, that the Registrar be requested to frame bye-laws 
for such societies and distribute them broadcast among factory workmen 
and factory owners, and that factory owners should be induced to afford all 
facilities for the establishment of such societies’. Mr. Rajvadkar also 
proposed that “ Government might be requested to assist co-operative 
housing societies of workmen’ by extending to them the provisions of 
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the Bombay City Improvement Trust Act, at present limited to factory 
owners, and that the Bombay City Improvement Trust may be 
requested to help co-operative housing societies of workmen by provid- 
ing them with convenient sites on cheapterms’’. The Registrar opposed 
the latter resolution, ae because he thought workmen could not raise 


amok themselves the requisite initial capital for housing societies, end 
secondly because they pa uld hardly be expected to find among them- 


selves the men who would have the capacity or the leisure to conduct the 
arduous and complicated business of a housing society. The resolution 
was, however, adopted by the Conference. The subject was also referred 
to in Mr. F. A.C. Rebello’s paper on ‘‘Co-operative Housing Societies—~why 
and how they should be encouraged.’’ Mr. Rebello, after enumerating the 
various ways in which the State should assist co-operative housing societies 
in general, referred to the duties of the State, the local authority, and the 
employer in the matter ofthe housing of the working classes. He advocated 
the creation ofa joint board composed of representatives of Government, the 
Municipality, mill owners, and mill hands for the construction of buildings 
on behalf of co-operative societies of workmen. For every rupee the 
workmen contributed, the other parties, he suggested, should together 
contribute three towards the capital of the societies. It is desirable that 
this suggestion should immediately be taken up for consideration by the 
Bombay Housing Association with a view to frame some definite proposal 
for the encouragement of co-operative housing among the working classes. 
În the year 1916, with the assistance and support of the Registrar, 
the Servants of India Society organised a class for the 
Co-operative training of secretaries. A committee consisting of some’ 
ete 3 local co-operators and working under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Devadhar arranged the programme for the 
eight days’ course of training and conducted the examination. Sixty- 
eight secretaries attended the class, 28 were mainly village secretaries 
selected by the Registrar, seven came from different Indian States, and 
the remaining from Bombay and Thana. Of the 25 Gujarati secretaries 
‘who were examined 9, and of the 32 Deccani secretaries 19, were given 
certificates on the results of the examination. The enthusiasm of the 
workers was reflected in the anxiety of the secretaries to make the 
most of their opportunity, and the Registrar is able to testify in 
his annual administration report that the effect of the class has been 
lasting and that he has noted several cases where secretaries after 
returning from it have improved their societies remarkably. The success 
of last year’s experiment encouraged the Co-operative Department and 
the Servants of India Society to hold this year a training class on similar 
lines. The class was held at Bombay in the last week of:September and 
the programme consisted of lectures in co-operative accountancy, the 
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Act, roles and bye-laws, the general management of primary societies, 
guaranteeing unions and central banks, arbitration and liquidation 
procedure, and non-credit co-operation, especially joint purchase and sale. 
` There were also lectures and discourses on co-operation in India and other 
countries, on the need for and benefits of co-operation, on improvement of 
agriculture through co-opération, on indebtedness and:its remedies, and on 
the exports and imports of India. Visits were paid to typical co-operative 
societies, and also to dairies, the cotton-green, grain stores, vegetable 
markets, cotton mills and flour mills. Sixty-five secretaries were 
admitted to the class, and 55 appeared for the- examination. The 
committee levied this year a fee of Rs. 3 from most of the candidates 
who came from the city of Bombay and Indian States. In the previous 
year the Government gave a grant of Rs. 500'to defray all the expenses 
of the committee including the railway fares of secretaries selected by the 
Registrar and the charges of their boarding and lodging in Bombay. The 
grant was increased this yearto Rs. 700. Two silver medals were awarded 
last year to the candidates who stood first in the Gujarati and Marathi 
examinations, and this year too the committee was successful in securing 
five medals to be awarded on the results of the examination. 
Lord Willingdon presided. at the seventh general meeting of the 
Hadapsar society in the first week of September. 
Piee Rural Starting with a membership of 30, the Society has now 
161 members, including 12 women, and ss many as 13 
members belonging to the “untouchable” classes. . At the end of the first 
- year, the Society had a working capital of Re. 7848, which has now increas- 
ed to Rs. 93,656. The reserve fund has accumulated to. Re. 11,520, and 
local deposita form the bulk of the working capital. At present the Society 
owes no loans to any financing institution, but has secured some deposits 
from outside, at the very favourable rate of 5$ percent. The savings of 
members are attracted by means of a system of safe-boxes, and Rs. 2,000 
have been raised in this manner. liven buried money to the extent of 
nearly Rs. 4,000 has been unearthed under the influence of the Society., 
The economic improvement the Society has been able to bring about 
has been substantial. Agriculturists get money at 93 per cent. on personal 
security for productive purposes when previously they could borrow 
with difficulty at 18 per cent. on the security of land. The 
area under sugar-cane hasincreased, improved methods of agriculture 
have been adopted, artificial manures are being used, and -modern 
implements have been introduced. But the improvement the Society 
has secured in the life of the people of the village is even more striking. 
The value of associated action has come to be understood, as exemplified 
in the starting of a grocery store, an implements depot, anda Sugar- 
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cané-crushing Society—which owns a cane-crusher worked by an oil-engine 
for crushing members’ canes. The villagers have built a house at the cost 
of Rs. 2,000 for common public use. They maintain a reading-room and 
library, and have started an educational fund now amounting to Rs. 2,000. 
This is an impressive record, and Lord Willingdon rightly paid to the work 
of the Society a very warm tribute at the Provincial Conference. 
The Government of India have recently appointed a Committee 
Cotton Cultiva. tO investigate the possibilities of extending the 
tion and Co-ope- growth of long-stapled cotton in India. They 
ralon recognize that the extension of the growth of long- 
stapled cotton in..India will prove of great benefit to the cultivators 
owing to the higher prices which it commands, if the full benefit 
of these prices can be secured to them by improvements in the 
system of marketing and by the prevention of the harmful practices of 
adulteration and damping. The Committee is, therefore, asked to en- 
quire into the possibility of improving the existing methods of ginning 
and marketing and also of preventing adulteration and mixing. The 
question of extending the area under long-stapled cotton is largely a 
matter of experiment and expert. opinion, and in this direction the 
starting of seed-unions of the type that have proved successful in the 
Central Provinces and Berar may help to overcome some difficulties. 
But the main problem that the Committee will solve will be 
to see that-the cultivator gets the full benefit of the higher prices which 
long-stapled cotton should command, and here co-operative organization 
should prove most serviceable. Co-operative ginning has been attempted. 
in one or two places in this Presidency, and a modest but very promising 
experiment has been made for the joint sale of cotton. What the possi- 
bilities of this experiment are, was shown in an article on the subject 
published in the first issue of this Quarterly, and it is to be desired 
that the Cotton Committee will not fail to advocate the encouragement 
of cotton sale societies as one of its principal recommendations. 
The establishment of a provincial bank in the United Provinces 
A Provincial 298 been a subject of frequent discussion since the 
Bank for the report of the Committee on Co-operation was issued. 
United Provinces The scope and aims of a provincial bank not having been 
properly comprehended, doubts were expressed whether the movement 
had reached a stage at’ which a provincial bank could with advantage be 
started. The primary societies in the province are financed and supervised 
either by district banks or other central banks with a smaller area of opera- 
tion. These banks depend on local sources for their funds and during the last 
few years some of them have experienced much difficulty in securing all the 
capital they needed for their growing requirements. The result has beon 
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the promotion of interlending between banks.This is objectionable in itself; 
but other defects too have been observed in the working of the higher 
financial organization in the United Provinces. The first is the absence 
of a balancing centre for receiving the surplus funds of central banks. 
Last year for six months many of them locked up large amounts, 
aggregating to nearly two lakhs of rupees, outside the province at.the 
rate of 4 per cent. From a provincial bank of their own the central banks 
could have easily secured much more favourable terms. Then there is 
the danger of stagnation and even a set-back in the financial organization 
if the curtailment of the credit of primary societies leads to the refusal by 
banks of fresh deposits as was the case last year. This refusal will make 
the expansion of the resources of the banks impossible when the present 
policy of consolidation and reorganization is abandoned. It is'also noticed 
that banks in the United Provinces are accumulating large reserves of 
investments to serve as fluid resources. These totalled last year nearly ten 
lakhs as against an aggregate deposit capitalof 43-765 lakhs. Bolong as the 
operations of the banks are confined to districts or parts of districts, a 
policy of cautiousness is sure to be resorted to, but if the finances are 
organized on a provincial basis and fluid resources are concentrated in the 
apex bank, much economy can be effected. This difficulty raises another 
point. In the last Provincial report it is stated that the Registrar and 
his staff had to undergo much trouble in converting into War Loan the 
holdings of the Government papor of several banks. Ifa provincial bank 
in touch with commercial centres were in existence, this conversion could 


-have been effected more cheaply and quickly. Finally, it should not be 


- forgotten that it would be easier for a provincial bank to deal with 


joint stock or presidency banks than for individual central banks even 
when supported actively by the provincial Registrar. The province had 
some unpleasant experience in this matter, when the etoppage of financial 
assistance was threatened by a joint stock bank at the outbreak of the 
War. It is, therefore, hoped that the considerations set forth above 
will appeal to the Local Government, who are to reconsider the question 
early next year, and that a provincial bank will soon be started in the 
province with the co-operation of the commercial, land-holding, sue 
professional classes. 

The Government of Madras have recently decided to paint as 
an experimental measure, a few Honorary Assistant 
Registrars, The persons selected will be required 
to undergo training in office work fora month or so and 
to accompany Assistant Registrars on tour for three to four months to, do 
some work assigned to them.: At the end of the probationary period, the 
Governiient will, on. the recommendation of the Registrar, define the 
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daties to be discharged by each Honorary Assistant Registrar and the 
jarisdiction to be assigned to him. The Government of Madras did not 
originally intend to grant any travelling expenses to the proba- 
tioners or sanction any establishment for them, but as, in the 
absence of any provision for the payment of out of pocket expenses, 
it was cousidered unlikely if any, except persons of rare public 
spirit, would agree to undergo training for the posts created, they 
have decided to reconsider the question. The proposal is attractive in so 
‘far as it offers an opportunity for non-official workers to establish close 
relations with the co-operative department. The powers generally 
assigned to Assistant Registrars in Madras are ample and include, 
we believe, registration and liquidation. There is thus the possibility 
of the controlling head of the co-operative organization in the presidency 
being at no distant date a non-official who has obtained administrative 
experience as an honorary assistant registrar. The proposal is, therefore, 
to be welcomed in itself, but we should prefer to have the association 
of non-official workers with the co-operative department established 
_ through a federation which should ultimately assume control of the 
policy of the movement, leaving the Registrar to discharge the formal - 
fonctions assigned to him by the legislature. 

It appears that in the Madras Presidency the forms and registers 
in use in co-operative societies are not supplied by the 
Registrar but are obtained by societies from different firms 
of publishers and printers. Some feeling of dissatisfaction 
at the cost of the forms supplied has led to the consideration of proposals 
for a co-operative printing press. A favourable opportunity presented itself, 
when, in the district of South Canara, the proprietors ofan existing 
printing press were anxious to sell their plant and machinery. 
After some negotiations, the Sadanand Co-operative Printing Press, the 
first institution of its type in this country was started, at a place called 
Udepi,in August last. The Society purchased the plant and machinery 
of the presa offered for sale at Rs. 4000, and commenced work with 64 
shares subscribed by two societies and 23 individuals. The bye-laws have 
been so framed as to enable the employees of the concern and other 
persons of limited-means to become members, and two classes of shares, 
one of Rs, 50 and the other of Rs. 5, have been issued. The bye-laws pro- 
vide for printing to be done for non-members, but only within certain 
limits and on the recommendation of members. Printing will be done 
in English, Canerese, Sanskrit, Hindi, and Malayam. The chief work 
will be the printing of forms, books, and registers, but the promoters of 
the press propose to publish literature on co-operation, and start & 
Kanerese edition of the Madras Bulletin of Co-operation, ° 
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In the first week of November, a Conference of co-operative societies 
Gujerat Co. im Gujerat was held at Broach. For the first time 
operative Con- in this Presidency, a non-official co-operator was called 
ferenco to the chair in the person of the Hon. Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas. About a dozen papers were submitted to the Conference and 
a number of resolutions were passed. The most important of these were 
on the subject of normal credits, the scale of bonuses and salaries to be 
paid to secretaries, and the difficulties of the arbitration procedure. 
During the last session of the Imperial Legislative Council, the Hon. 
Sir Fazulbhoy Carrimbhoy was able to pilot successfully 
mre" of his Bill to amend the Indian Trusts Act. The effect of the 
new Act is to permit the investment of trust-money in the 
debentures of the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, on which the in- 
terest has been guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
It is to be regretted that the amendment fails to uphold the principle 
that if the shares or debentures of companies, the interest on which is 
guaranteed by the Secretary of State, are trustee securities, the shares or 
debentures, with a similar guarantee, ofa society registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act should also be recognized as trustee securities. 
Nevertheless, it is something that the long-standing grievance of the 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank is removed, though too late to 
enable the Bank to sell its debentures in the market and obtain cheap 
long-term capital. f 
The latest report on the working of co-operative societies in the 
United Provinces is a very candid survey of the co- 
“Progress ofco- Operative system in the province, for, according to 
operation In e Mr. Willoughby, the movement h hed a sta 
Ualted Provluces ; ghby, the movement has reached a stage 
where self-examination is necessary and where there 
is need to face facts and to visualize defects if progress is 
to be sound. This policy has led practically to a stoppage in 
the growth of the movement, not because of any orders of the 
co-operative department but for the reason that central banks which 
are entrusted with the organization and supervision of primary societies 
have hesitated tə form new societies in view of the defects they 
have noticed in the working of the older ones and of the fact that arrears in 
primary societies form nearly half of the total outstandings. The number 
of central banks has remained the same, thet is 58, but their working 
capital diminished from Us. 64,39,838 to Rs. 64,138,408. . The number 
of agricultural societies increased from 2,949 to 3,008, but the membership 
fell from 106,333 to 102,312. The working capital increased slightly 
from Rs. 51,832,044. to Rs. 51,836,051. Among agricultural societies 
there are five insurance societies, one milk sale society, two dairies, five 
ghee societies, and one agricultural supply society. The number of non- 
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agricultural societies was reduced by three to 179, the membership rose 
by three to 6,921, and the working capital increased from Rs. 4,62,969 
to Rs. 4,91,427. Of the non-agricultural societies, ten are credit 
societies with a limited liability. A majority of these are depart- 
mental or clerks’ societies, but there are a domestic servants’ society, 
a traders’ and bankers’ society, and a zamindars’ society. There 
ate - 159 small unlimited liability societies with a working capital of 
Rs. 2,25,000. They are mostly composed of weavers but there are a few 
societies for glass-workers, leather-workers and other artisans. There are 
eight co-operative stores, among which is a yarn store, a swadeshi store at 
Cawnpore, a store for the employees of the Cawnpore Woolen Mills, and 
a few stores for students’ hostels. Another non-credit institution is the 
carpenters’ workshop at Bareilly, and recently there has come into 
existence the Garhwal Transport and Supply Association for coolies. 
The last annual report on the working of Co-operative Societies 
in Baroda State has been published some fifteen months 
avert bas in after the close of the year to which it relates. The 
number of societies increased in the year 1915-16 
from’ 807 to 323, the number of members from 9,268 to 10,620; 
the total working capital rose from Rs. 8,00,280 to Rs. 9,54,141, and 
the reserve fond of all the societies amounted to Rs. 98,591, as 
against Rs. 69,585 in the previous year. There are there central 
banks, 295 agricultural societies, and 25 non-agricultural societies 
in the State. Of the central banks only one situated at Baroda is 
stated to be in an efficient condition. A scheme for a Debt Redemp- 
tion Bank is under consideration. Out of the non-agricultural 
societies four are Government servants’ societies, five are urban societies, 
eleven are weavers’ societies, and two are Mahars’ societies. The 
weavers’ societies, which were doing fairly good work in the previous 
years, were not able to do much in the year under report on account of the 
famine conditions existing in some of the districts. The reserve fand of all 
classes of societies shows a satisfactory rate of increase, having more than 
doubled itself within three years. The most important source of funds is 
still Government loans, which amount to over two lakhs of rupees, but private 
deposits also have begun to flow in largely, and the present state of things 
may be expected to alter in the near future. The co-operative movement 
seems to gain ground slowly in the State. There are seven honorary 
organisers who are helping the Registrar, and the heads of successful 
societies also render valuable assistance. 
Students of co-operation will not have failed to notice that in the 
Baroda State the problem of rural credit has been partly 
pinky tA Barod attempted to be solved by the starting of a few agricul- 
tural banks as well as by the organisation of co-operative 
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credit. There are at present four such banks in Baroda State, though in 
1913 the State decided on the conversion of these banks into central 
co-operative banks for the areas served by them. To the share capital of 
the banks the State has contributed to a certain extent, and the president 
of each of the banks is the Subha or Collector of the district in 
which it is located. Two of them commenced financing societies 
only in the year 1915-16, butin the other two the amount of loans 
outstanding from co-operative societies already forms a substantial portion 
of their working capital. These banks permit the financing of individual 
agriculturists in any parts of the areas assigned to them, but with an 
increase in the number of co-operative credit societies it is doubtful if 
they serve any other useful function. They do not seem to work as 
agencies for debt redemption, nor do they specialize in mortgage business 
and long term finance. The dues ofthe banks have not, it may be noted, 
been made recoverable as arrears of land revenue. 

Mr. Wolff on Writing to the Registrar on the subject of the Annual 


toh 1) Report for 1915—16, Mr. H. W. Wolff says:— 


“What struck me most, as I wrote at the time to the Chief of Ichal- 
karanji, as a new Director of the Central Bank, your explanation of its 
work has at length given me an idea of that Bank’s work. So far as 
Ican see there is nothing whatever to object to in it. Otherwise 
one point is plain to me. And that is the result of my reading 
not your Report only but others and letters from other worthy 
Registrars.........Government must do more to enable supervision and 
inspection by co-operative bodies, as well as instruction, to be extended. 
That is not Government support of business, which is not legitimate, but 
merely:of teaching which is quite legitimate. You need much more of 
this. And official influence can also do something to induce voluntary 
workers whom you rightly call for to come forward. I am glad 
to see that in primary banks you allow what is called “reserve fund ” 
to be employed as working capital, provided that you keep sufficient 
in hand to serve as an adequate reserve. In central banks, ete., the 
mattor is altogether different. For them the Committee’s precept is good. 
I cannot say that I like your ‘guaranteeing unions.’ Needs must 
when the devil drives. In the present stage in India, you have to make 
things go forward somehow, even though you break strict rales 
of banking. But that mixing up of supervising transactions and 
credit-fixing transactions may mean danger in the future. Those 
school—boy societies having caught on may do good, provided that 
„the taste for learning lasts. School-boys have not much to co-operate 
“upon. Catching co-operaters young is an excellent preparation for later 
good practice and for popularising the idea of co-operation. Iam glad that 


a . 
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co-operation in other forms besides credit is progressing. There is the 
greatest scope for the practice of co-operation in Indian agriculture. 
Manure-supply, dairies, cattle-breeding are all tothe good. Thank you 
for your Magazine. It is a good sign that publicist activity in connection 
with co-operation seems making progress everywhere. When I have 
more leisure, I intend to send you something for it.........” 
The co-operative movement in Oeylon is of very recent growth having 
Go seca Neate been introduced in the colony in 1911 under an ordinance 
Ceylon based on the Indian Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 
1904, Altogether 71 societies were registered up to 
March 31,1917; 68 of these are agricultural with a membership of 
5,986 and a paid-up capital of Rs. 32,707, and three are non-agricultural 
with a membership of 61 and a paid-up capital of Rs. 286. Of the three 
non-agricultural societies, the Jaffna Industrial Society is a type in itself. 
Tt works for the benefit of gold and silver smiths, who obtain from the 
society stocks of gold and silver for working up orders which they may 
receive either individually or through the Society. The second is the 
Mannar Hast Fish Supply Society, and the third is the Colombo Plumbago 
Employees’ Society, for granting loans to workers in plumbago-sheds. 


While acknowledging with thanks the receipt of the following reports 
and publications, we regret that pressure on our space prevents our. noticing 
them in this number of the Quarterly :— 

Report of the Third Anniversary Oclebration of the Kistna District 

Co-operative Bank, Madras Presidency— see r 1917 
Seientific Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa ... 1916-17. 
Statistica Compiled from the Reports of the Provincial ieee 


Departments... 1915~16 
Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Orops i in India wee 1016-17 
Agricultural Statistics of India—Volumes I and II e. 1914-156 


Report of the Annigeri Guaranteeing Union, District Dharwar ,,, 1916-17 
Report of the Akola Oontral Bank and of Oo-operative Societies in 


the Akola District ees vee 1916-17 
‘Bixth Annual Report of the Amrit Oontral Bank ais we. 1916-17 
Report of the Baroda Central Co-operative Bank wes .. 1916-17 
Report of the Mysore Provincial Oo-operative Bank ... we. =: 1916-17 
Report of the Behar and Orissa Provincial merce Bank, 

Bankipore on .. 1916-17 
Report of the Surat District Co-operative Union oie ow. 1916-17 


Report of the Madura Oo-operative Oredit Society and Store e. 1916-17 
Endowment Deposit Rules of the South Oanara Oentral Oo-operative 
Bank 


Rules for the Granting of Loans, Madura-Ramnad Central Oo- 
operative Bank, Madura ... eee es re 
va 
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e 
Report of the South Canara Central Oo-operative Bank, Pattur ...¢ 1916-17 
Report of Co-operative Societies in Ajmere-Merwara ... «. 1916-17 
Report of Co-operative Societies in Ooorg ee we» 1916-17 
Report of the Hubli Urban Oo-operative Oredit Society... ww. 1916-17 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE RECOMMENDATIONS ' 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION 

In response to a demand made by the Hon. Mr. Shrinivasa Shastri 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, the Government of India have 
published the opinions of the various Local Governments on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Co-operation. A few selections from 
the publication are given below :— 
Extract from letter from the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Central Provinces and Berars.* 

2. In general, the recommendations of the Committee are sound enough in 
so far as they deal with the lower stages of co-operative organization. But 
far too little is made of the absolute necessity for training uon-officials 
themselves to do much of the work that is now being done for them in the 
higher branches of co-operative activity by the Registrars and their subordinate 
officers; and itis notolearly indicated that, if progress is to be sound and 
business safe, the scope of co-operative effort must be restricted until the 
structure of credit and banking has been consolidated and the Registrars have 


had time to educate a large number of co-operators. The tendency of the Report 
ia to create the impression that a Registrar’s control and guidance is an eficient 


substitute for national enthusiasm and for the contro] and guidance furnished by 
Federations of co-operative institutions, which, of course, it can never be. 
Supervision by Government, for the protection ofits own particular interesta 
. and those of the community at large, there must always be. But if the trend of 
development in India is to be in the direction of a co-operative State bank, then 
‘Government is embarking upon a course which will, in a few years, saddle it 


“with the gravest responsibilities in the shape of top-heavy finance based on ' 


hastily prepared foundations. The multiplication of co-operative concerns may, 
of course, be accelerated by the creation of a State bank; ‘that is Prussian 
experience, Butit isalso Prussian experience that a State bank is not an 


‘unmixed blessing either to its founder, the State, or its clients—the co-operative 
institutions. Nor can we hope that typically Prussian methods, in keeping with 


‘the rest of the Imperial German picture, will mingle well with British ideas. 
The object of the Oommittes, namely the discount and re-discount of 
co-operative paper would be attained equally well, and even better, by an 
-All-India Federal Bank after the Italian model; but before there can be such a 
bank there must be, down below, far more capital owned and accumulated by 
‘the members of co-operative societies themselves as well as firmly established 
province's] co-operative banks to federate and, also,in my opinion, non-official 


co-operators - aaa trained and experienced to take a large share in 
the control, 
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8, A’ further serious difficulty lies in the nature of the paper which is to be 
re-discounted. The promissory notes of Agrioultnral Oredit Sooleties are not 
sufficiently capable of speedy realization to furnish, by themselves, a convenient 
banking medium, and the advance bill of exchange, the transferable bond and 
the debenture find a weloome place inthe co-operative banker’s port-folio, 
Even these latter securities are only accepted where the co operative idea is 
spread widely amongst the people and the machinery of co-operative banking 
is well understood by the private investor as wellas by the big commerical 
banks. Before there can be any general co-operative system of advance bills of 
exchange, transferable bonds, or debentures, the Indian oo-operator has a long 
distance to travel along the path of economic and educational development, and, 
further, much legislation willbe necessary. On the one hand, in fact, the 
Committee inculcate caution and prudence; on the other hand, they end their 
report with a proposal which runs very far ahead of existing development, and 
leaves out of account intermediate ground that has still to be won and 
consolidated. 

* = + + + * * 
Extract from a letter from the Revenue Secretary to Government, Punjab.* 

4. From this discussion of the general problem of Government’s attitude 
towards the co-operative movement and the ultimate method of financing that 
movement two questions emerge which, in His Honour’s opinion, require ex- 
amination. First, is the repudiation of all financial responsibility on the part of 
Government not in fact more -dangerous than the assumption of a limited but 
well-defined degree of responsibility ? Secondly, is the object,—viz. the attain- 
ment by co-operative societies of a position independent of all outside assistance 
—an essential characteristio of a true co-operative movement ? 

5. With regard tothe first of these questions His Honour would only 
reassert what the Committee itself has stated regarding the general impression 
which exists that co-operative banks and societies are to all intents and purpose, 
backed by the State. Such a general impression cannot be ignored and would 
in actual fact inevitably compel Government, in the event ofa really serious 
crisis, to shoulder a financial burden which might have been avoided, had the 
exact degree of responsibility assumed by the State been clearly defined and 
announced from the start, It would be impossible in any case for Government 
to contemplate with equanimity the serious results to the agricultural com- 
munity which would result from a general crash in co-operative banking, and 
it would therefore seem only reasonable that Government should at any rate 
give a definite though limited guarantee from loss to any finacial agency which 
could be established and could be relied upon to prevent the occurrence of such 
a crisis. 

6. The second question which has been suggested for examination may 
possibly be considered somewhat academic seeing that the Oommittee has itself 
admitted (paragraph 217) that the ideal in question—that the co-operative move- 
ment should be self-contained and self-supporting—will be extremely difficult to 
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realise. The recommendations of the Committee, however, throughout the 
report aim at attaining this ideal to the highest degree possible. On the other 
hand, in paragraph 2 of the report, the Oommittes states the theory of co- 
operation to be “ very briefly that an isolated and powerless individual can by 
association with others and by moral development and mutual support obtain in 
his own degree the materlal advantages available to wealthy and powerful 
persons,”? The material advantage thus to be secured to the isolated and 
powerless individual varies with the different forms of co-operation, but in the 
case of an agricultural co-operative credit society it is obviously oredit, that is 

“to say, his membership of a society should enable the agrioulturist to obtain 
capital for his needs on the same terms as the wealthy and powerful in the open 
money market, and the most practical method of securing this end is to 
establish a connection between the general money market and the poor 
agriculturist through the chain of primary society, central bank and provincial 
bank. ‘This aspect of the co-operative movement appears, however to have been 
treated by the Committee as of minor importance, as it holds the object of a 
primary society to be the acquisition of a capital of its own which will be 
sufficient for all its needs and render it independent of outside assistance. It 
might be argued that the society which realized this object would no longer be . 
a co-operative credit society, but would have become simply a mutual benefit 
money-lending institution, His Honour -hesitates therefore to accept the 
Committee’s view that the necessity for reliance on an outside agency is a defect 
in the existing system, and consequently he would not subordinate all other 
considerations to the aim of making the movement independent and selt- 
contained, In this respect the difference between the position which he would 
take up and the attitude adopted by the Committee may be clearly seen with 
reference to some of the particular recommendations of the Oommittes. One of 
“the material advantages available to wealthy and powerful persons” is the 
power to borrow cheaply, and if a member of a co-operative credit society has to 
continue borrowing st a high rate of interest the system fails to confer on him 
one of the chief benefits for which it waa intended. The line of argument 
adopted by the Oommittee in recommendation 78 ( paragraph 72) hardly does 
adequate justice to this point, and though His Honour agrees that the rates of 
interest to be charged to members should be fixed by bye-law and should be 
unalterable without the consent ofthe Registrar, he cannot subscribe to the 
view that there is positive advantage in maintaining a high rate of interest 
tilla reserve fund is built up which will render the society independent of 
outside assistance as contemplated in recommendations Nos. 88 and 89, 

Extract from a letter from the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay.* 

17. Recommendations Nos. 128, 129 and 181—(Opening of current accounts 
and savings accounts and period of deposits).—The Registrar states that according 
to paragraph 82 of the Oommittee’s Report primary societies which take deposits 
and utilise them in their own business must maintain fluid resource under condi- 

tions similar to those suggested for Oentral Banks or must enter into 
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arrangements with those Banks under which the Istter will provide this 
resource for them, and that paragraph 155 requires Central Banks to cover 
the whole amount acospted on current deposit with fluid resources and 75 
per cent. of the amount held as savings deposits, and in addition to maintain 
as fluid resource a sum sufficient to meet half the fixed deposits falling duo 
during the ensuing year, on the assumption that no fresh deposits are received 
and no repayments of loans are made. Mr, Ewbank states that as soon as the 
nature of this recommendation was understood in this Presidency it evoked the 
most vigorous protest and that the Departmental Co-operative Oonference 
recently held at Poona unanimously resolved that no definite standard could be 
laid down for the amount of fluid resource te be maintained by Oentral Banks, 
that it should depend on the nature of deposits and that the standard laid down 
by the Committee was impossible. As regards primary agrioultural societies 
the Registrar states that practically all deposits accepted by such societies are 
fixed for one year and that the whole amount in this Presidency matures for 
repayment in the course of the year, but that the Committees, ruling out all 
expectation of renewals, recoveries of loans and receipt of new loans and deposits, 
requires that half of this total amount should be maintained as fluid resource. Mr. 
Ewbank adds that the sum which in this way would have been withdrawn from 
the societies’ business and either deposited in a Bank or invested in Government 
Promissory Notes during 1914-15: would have been very large, and that as 
there are not yet any District Oentral Banks to provide cash oredits for primary 
societies there would be no alternative to the withdrawal and separate invest- 
ment of this enormous sum, Accordingly he urges that while the restrictions 
on current and savings bank accounts should be accepted, the standard of fluid 
resource for all other deposits should be rejected, that deposits should be fixed 
and should be local and genuinely co-operative in character, that sudden rushga 
are impossible and times of scarcity can always be foreseen, and that at most 
societies might be required to arrange that three-fourths of their deposits should 
fall due for repayment during the harvest months, but that to require them to 
make any substantial separate investment would drive the majority of them into 
bankruptoy. With regard to primary non-Agricultural societies the Registrar 
states that the objections taken by him in the case of primary agricultural 
societies apply also to unlimited societies for artisans and mill-hands with almost 
equal force, but that limited liability societies are on an entirely different footing 
and that in their case a fluid resource is necessary but that it is doubtful whether 
the mechanical standard suggested by the Oommittee is suitable for them, 
Consequently, while recognising the need of fluid resource in People’s Banka, Mr, 
Ewbank opposes the adoption of the standard recommended by the Oommitteo, 
and suggests that the best course for the present would be for Government to 
prescribe the use of the quarterly financial statement in the case of all limited 
” liability societies with a working capital exceeding Rs. 30,000 as well as in the 
case of QOontral Banks, that whenever Government notice an apparently 
dangerous discrepancy between estimated receipts and liabilities it will be ina 
position to enquire what special ciroymstances justify the state of affairs and if 
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necessary to insist on reform. Mr. Ewbank adds that he cannot exaggetate the, 
danger which would attend a rigid imposition of a fixed general standard for all 
societies, and that if Goverenment insist on fixing a standard itmay be fixed 
separately for each soclety with due regard to the conditions of its business, 
As regards Oentral Banks Mr. Ewbank observes that no hard-and-fast standard 
of fuid resource need be insisted upon in the case of these Banks and that the 
use of the quarterly financial statement will for the present be a sufficient 
safeguard. The Director of Agriculture and of Co-operative Societies observes 
that it is most unfortunate that on the technical subject of “ fluid resource” on 
which practical guidance was needed the Oommitiee should have felt themselves 
impelled by a sense of caution to prescribe rules which are impracticable, and 
that in view of the opinion expressed by the Directors of the Bombay Ocntral 
Oo-operative Bank and the recent Departmental Co-operative Oonference, the 
Oommittee’s proposals under this head are unworkable. The Governor in Oounail 
accepts the views expressed by the Registrar and the Director of Agriculture 
and of Oo-operative Societies. Subject to these remarks, the Governor in 
Council accepts recommendations Nos. 128, 129, and 181. 





REGISTRAR’S CIRCULARS 
No. 79 OF 7TH SEPTEMBER. 


In modification of this office ciroular No. 41, the Registrar finds it necessary 
to lay down more precisely the points to which auditors should pay attention 
in classifying co-operative societies at audit, in order to ensure that the same 
principles are followed throughout the Presidency. Societies are classed as :— 
(A) Sound and good. (B) Very fair. (O) Poor. (D) Bad. The criteria 
of-A olass societies are:—(1) Punctual and bona fide repayments (2) Well- 
written accounts (3) The existence of adequate members’ deposits and local 
deposits (4) Regular committee and general meetings (5) Understanding on 
the part of members of what co-operation really means. 
A Societies are those in which the first and at least 3 of the remaining 
4 conditions are satisfied. Z 

B Societies are those which exhibit most of the elements of a good society 
though not so markedly and which seem to be progressing 
satisfactorily. 


O Socicties are those in which the general working is not satisfactory, 
but in which there are still grounds for hoping for progress, 


D Societies are hopeless societies, or societies in which no progress can 
be hoped for unless they are thoroughly reconstituted. 
No. 81 OF 8TH SEPTEMBER. 


An Inspecting Officer should always ask for the cash balance of a 
Society visited by him and verify it by actual counting. If the troasuror 
is unable to: produce the cagh balance, the Inspecting Officer should 
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get his explanation noted by him in his own handwriting in the cash 
book. If this is the first offence, he should give the treasurer a reasonable 
time not exceeding 14 days to produce the cash balance before him. If the 
balanse is not produced within the given time, or if it is a second offence, the 
oage should be reported to the Registrar for arranging a prosecution. In other 
cases the office bearer concerned should be immediately removed and the 
Oommittee strictly warned to exercise more vigilance in future. All cases 
of the non-production of cash balances together with the action taken should be 
reported to the Registrar. Office bearers should always be warned not to keep 
the society’s cash mixed with their private cash, 


No; 82 oF 14TH SEPTEMBBR. 


Attention is invited to bylaw 35 of the model bylaws attached to revised 
leaflet A. All co-operative workers are requested fo make a determined effort 
to introduce the system of fixing maximum normai credits for members in all 
well-established societies this year. 

The first step is that the Managing Oommittee should undertake to prepare 
a forecast of its needs and probable realizations during the ensuing 6 months 
at least twice a year. The dates suggested as most convenient for its 
preparation are October lst and April Ist, but societies are at liberty to choose 
their own dates. Those forecasts must be made by all Union societies and 
ought to be made by all other societies as well. Their uses aro, firstly, that 
they enable the Managing Oommitteses to know what demands are likely to be 
made upon them by members and to arrange in advance to have funds available 
to meet all reasonable requirements. Secondly, the Committee, if funds are 
insufficient, can scrutinize all the demands, and pick out the most urgent cases 
for advances, Thirdly, they can inform the Central Bank in good time of their 
needs and ensure that the advanceis received at the time when it is wanted. 
Societies should forecast receipts expected as well as advances required in 
order that they may know whether they can repay any loans or deposits 
falling due and whether they will need any further outside loans. 
As soon as the forecast has been prepared, the Managing Oommittee 
should fill up in col. 4 the sum which in their opinion would be sufficient to 
meet the current agricultural expenses of each member, exclusive of all special 
expenses such as the purchase of stock, the redemption of debt, the improvement 
of land , domestic expenses and so forth. These sums would be the maximum 
normal credits of each member and the list should be read out before a general 
meeting and approved by it under model bylaw 12 (5), As soon as the list 
has been approved, the Ohairman and one committee member can under 
bylaw 85 sanction loans repayable in one year or less for current agrionltural 
purposes within the limit presoribed to any member without holding a formal 
committee meeting. Such loans should be noted in the committee proceeding-book 
over the signatures of the two persons granting them, It is expected that this ` 
system of forecasting and of fixing maximum normal credits will do away with 
many of the delays which at present hamper the successful workings of societies, 
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The sub-joined form should be used for these halt-yearly forecasts.. This 
circular is supplementary to para 2 of leaflet Y. i 
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No. 83 OF 24TH OCTOBER 1917. 


A resolution was passed at the last Provincial Oo-operative Conference 
recommending that a supervising body should form an integral part of the 
constitution of every urban co-operative credit society. The Registrar is in 
entire agreement with this resolution with regard to all classes of urban 
societies, except those confined to mill-hands and artisans. He has framed a 
model bylaw defining the powers and duties of a Supervising Oommittee which 
he recommenda for general adoption. It will be seen that consequent amendments 
will be needed in other parts of the bylaws, e. g., provision for the election 


of the Supervising Committees at the Annual General. Meeting, and the. - 


“withdrawal from the Managing Committee of power to sanction loans to its own 


members, will be necessary. 

M Model bylaw for a Supervising Cémmittes :—The duties of the Supervis- 
ing Committee are to see that the rules and bylaws are strictly obeyed and 
that the management of affairs is conducted by the Managing Committee in 


the beat interests of the society. Its powers are :—(1) to call for papers,- 


récords and returns from the Managing Oommittee or the Secretaries; and 


to return them with any remarks that seem necessary; (2) to consider‘and | 


sanction applications for loans from members of the Managing Oommittee for 


their own use; (3) to supervise the uses to which other members of the society , 
put loans obtained -from the society, and to bring to the notice of the Mana , 


ging Oommittee cases of misuse; (4) to suspend the operation of any resolution - 


of the Managing Committee, if it appears to be in contravention of any 
rule or bylaw, or detrimental to the best interests of the society, and to 


. order that such a resolution should be referred within one month to a general 


meeting of the members for final decision. 


v 
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OENTRAL BANKS. _ 


' One of the most striking features distinguishing the Indian Co- 
operative Movement is the early stage in which Indian co-operators 
havé resorted to the use of Central Banks. It was more than twenty 

years before Raiffeisen found himself in a position to gratify his long- 
. cherished ambition to form such an institution and so ‘+o: realise the 
“wholesome precept laid down by the, ‘father’ of Italian Co-operation, 
Mr. Luzzatti, exhorting“ Co-operative Banks to be ‘independent 
. always’ (independenti sempre), absolute mistresses of their own liabi- 
lity, but ‘never isolated” (isolate mai). Schulze-Delitzsch likewise 
“went through a lengthened process of not over-successf{ul groping 
‘-before he could-find a centralising point for his widely extended net- 
„_ Work of banks. In Italy both the Central Banks, formed to serve the 
= “tw, branches _of-co-operative credit, are of quite recent ¢reation. 


dary 
r 


-~ In India, Mr. Hope Simpson had been Registrar in the United 
Provinces only a very short time when he came to the conclusion that 

e Central Banks there must be. Now the Central Banks of India are a 
different institution altogether from what we in Europe know as 
‘Central Banks’ and their creation: was also prompted by-a distinctly 
different object, The Maclagan Committee committed something very 

- like a ‘howler’, when in its report it compared the one with the other. 
It is like comparing a ‘Secretary of State’ of the United Kingdom with 
what is known as a ‘Secretary of State’ in the United States. Euro- 
pean co-operative banks started their Central Banks when they were 
numerous enough and financially strong enough to require a balan- 
cing centre. Indian co-operative banks started theirs—supposing 
that the matter has been rightly explained:.to- me—because they 
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found that without them they could not attain to sufficient financial 
strength for raising the money required, because people with money 
were shy to entrust such to the humble little local directors with very 
little visible solvency at their backs. In his resolve to try them, Mr. 
Hope Simpson was probably guided, or, at any rate, assisted in his re- 
solution, by what he had seen of an attempt previously made in his 
own Province to implant there a system of organisation’ which no 
co-operator of note approves, but which was the only one that his 
predecessor had seen actually at work in Europe. When he came to 
ask my advice, he avowed himself so much pressed for time that he 
could not visit the master co-operative banks of Europe, in’ Germany 
and Italy,—at which Mr. W. A. Gourlay rightly carried out his studies 
with admirable results,—but must content himself with just seeing the 
professedly “ co-operative ” Bank of Mentone, which is an admirably 
conducted business bank with plenty of wealthy customers upon its 
board, but which is—as I have satisfied myself on the spot—eyed 
askance as much too pretentious for them, by local humble folk, 
Now, with its rich hotelkeepers’ custom, the Bank of Mentone has a 
~ goodly supply of cash to.dispose of, to some of which it has sought 
to give ‘co-operative’ employment by. starting and befathering little 
rural banks in the vicinity, which in truth are, if not parasites, at any 
tate, epiphytes supported by the mother bank. That scheme has not 
proved successful as indeed other applications of the same principle 
‘have broken down practically everywhere. Great savings banks have 
tried the same thing in France, in Belgium,in Italy. The. result has 
everywhere been the same, and made it clear that spoon-fed and 
bosom-coddled, be-tutored co-operative credit will not succeed, and 
that to be successful every bank, be it ever so small, must stand upon 
its own bottom and be full mistress of its own responsibilities, 


However, to do business, a bank must needs have money and the 
less it relies upon ‘ spoon-feeding;’ the more will it have to rely upon 
freely offered deposits or advances. Now inthe feeble local banks of 
India, so it appears, such deposits would not come. So Mr. Hope 
Simpson and after him other Registrars gathered their humble little 
banklings together into clusters-now called ‘Central Banks’, but in 
European estimation scarcely deserving the name—in which a number 
of the small local institutions pledge their united liabilities for 
repayment. ` The expedient appears to have served its purpose. 
“ Centrat Banks ”—which have certainly come to stay, at any 
rate, till something better will haye Been devised—are now turn- 
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ed to actount for teaching local banks how to manage their business, 
check their accounts, and generally keep things shipshape. The 
arrangement is not an ideal one, because a “Central Bank” is inter- 
nally a financial not & supervising institution with interests of its own 
to serve. There is no reproach whatever in this. And seeing how 
matters actually stand, it would be difficult to suggest a better 
arrangement for the moment. The Indian movement does not possess 
the strong unions of Europe, and is apparently not yet ripe for them. 
The work of supervising and checking wants to be done and “Central 
Banks” can do it and can, at present, I think, be trusted to do it with 
singleness of purpose—unlike the Central Bank of Germany which 
has by turning the advice given, to its own selfish profit, greatly 
helped to bring about the Hessian disaster. 


It is however to be hoped that the present arrangement, however 
useful it may be for the time, willnot become a permanent feature. 
Central Banks are at present approving themselves as exceedingly 
useful. But they inevitably shift the centre of gravity for each local 
district from the place where it should be and where there is direct 
power of observation and control to another place where minutiae 
cannot be observed. It is the Central Bank which is becoming the seat 
of responsibility, the checker of applications, the granter of credit. The 
local member in the primary societies loses the full mastery over his 
own liabilities. If I understand rightly what bas been told me, the 
local bank is represented on the board of the Central Banks by dele« 
gates. That is not the same thing as members disposing of their own 
affairs in their own bank, where, what Sir Robert Morice has ap- 
provingly termed, the “maximum of publicity” is practised. And it is 
’ only in the local bank, managing its own affairs, that true co-operative 
education can be given, which is the greatest benefit bestowed by 
co-operation and which is surely nowhere more needed than in India. 


The object sought in India by Central Banks, is in Europe secured 
by rather different means in those large banks ( but not central) pro- 
vided with branches or local committees and confidential advisers, 
which cover whole provinces and provide by their collective member- 
ship that substantial security which is needed to attract adequate 
deposits. The same thing would not do in India. But an equally 
logical system should be discoverable. As matters stand, Indian co- 
operative credit appears to me to be doing what the French proverb 
calls “ swimming between two waters.” There is no logiql finality 
gbout them; they .are half the one thing and half the other, 
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However, there are other Central Banks that in India are 
known by different names. In Bombay Presidency, certainly, 
the benefits which the presence of a comparatively powerful 
financial institution confers—an institution, serving not only as 
a balancing centre for local banks but alsoas a link with outside 
capitalism carrying funds to co-operation through its useful channel— 
is sure to be appreciated. The utility of such an apex or provincial 
bank appears indeed now to be generally recognised, and people 
interested appear busily considering the best form which such an apex 
institution should be made to take, whether it should be composed 
purely of local banks or have private capitalists as well as societies 
for its share-holders, or whether it may take the shape of a purely 
capitalist bank, owned by individuals altogether. The position so 
eagerly debated is really one only of secondary importance. The 
form of the Bank has less to do with its utility than its practice and 
its endowment. 


To insist that the Central Bank should be a bank, formed solely 
with the capital of member~—banks, sounds like a counsel of perfection. 
Such a bank, where there is sufficient strength to maintain it, must 
become a useful balancing centre. However, we should not leave 
what has been already mentioned as the second aim and purpose of a 
Central Bank out of account, namely, the purpose of serving as a link 
by means of which the great public reservoir of private money may 
be tapped. Just as members join a local bank, not because they have 
money, but because on the contrary, they want money, local 
banks join a Central Bank in order to be able to obtain excess money 
through it. The command of “first aid” money, furnished with 
discrimination by a central institution helps a movement on mightily, 
as we have seen in the German Raiffeisen movement. Thé great 
strides in the advance of the movement were made—altogether beyond 
comparison with what had taken place previously—after the Central 
Bank had been formed and placed in a position to assist infant 
societies. Ido not know ofa single Central Bank which had been 
formed in the way indicated. Even at the present time, in the 
day of its power, the Central Raiffeisen Bank has private share- 
holders as well as society-share-holders; although the latter no 
doubt, largely predominate. At the outset, it was private capital 
which set up the bank, keeping a place open for societiés to fill up. 
And in the early nineties, so I can tell Indian co-operators from my 
own observation, when the Cental Banks were hard put to it to provide 
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the advances needed by local societies, it was a decided relief to have 
the Imperial Bank of Germany to rely upon as a further reserve, that 
bank having opened to the Central Bank a rather preferential credit 
account. Not content with such sources of funds the Central Bank 
—quite wrongly, as it turned out, and as I impressively warned its 
Board at the Budapest Congress of 1904—-endeavoured to supplement 
its financial resources by tacking trading in goods and the printing es- 
tablishment of the Union, on to its banking business. Situated as were 
the Raiffeisen societies in the days of their weakness, they had no 
choice, if they wanted a Central Bank, except to form one for 
themselves. For they had no one else to perform the services re- 
quired for them. But it was trying work at first. 


The Schulze-Delitzsch societies, operating in towns with a steady 
and rapidly expanding money business to occupy them, with quick 
returns, found themselves in a very different position. Their scheme 
fitted in much better into alliance with ordinary banking, and, although 
the arrangement presented some difficulties, those difficulties proved 
not insuperable and within comparatively short time the societies 
managed to secure the use of an ordinary bank—there were several in 
succession—for balancing and advancing purposes. The trouble was 
this, that co-operative banking business, although very safe, yields only 
a small profit and at the most keeps money locked up for periods in- 
conveniently long for ordinary commercial banks. This form of 
arrangement is seen at its best in that form of it which now prevails 
for the benefit alike of the Raiffeisen and the Schulze-Delitzsch Banks. 
The powerful and wealthy ‘Dresdner Bank’ caters for them both, al- 
though not a co-operative bank itself nor assigned a place in a 
Co-operative Union. The arrangement is on purely business-like lines. 
The bank maintains for co-operative business a distinct co-operative 
department on the board of which representatives of the Schulze- 
Delitzsch Unions have seats as Directors. The Raiffeisen Union is 
not entitled to similar representation, because it maintains its own 
Central Bank, doing all the business with the local societies that so 
passes through its own hands. The Dresdner Bank deals in this case 
only with the Central Raiffeisen Bank. 


The arrangement appears to suit both parties as both have in- 
dependently owned to me. The Dresdner Bank does not by any means 
rely upon this co-operative business. Its main profits come from 
other transactions, But it suits its purpose very well, by the side of 
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those more profitable and much larger transactions, to carry én this 
steady though only moderately paying business. How little a com- 
mercial bank, taking up the co-operative business by itself or as its 
main resource, could meet the business requirements of the present 
time, has been shown by the all but collapse of the bank, “ Surgel, 
- Parisiur & Co.,” which previously served as a central bank for the 
Union but could not subsist on co-operative business only and proved 
to be too ‘ co-operative ’ to transact more ambitious business safely, 


Situated as the rural banks of India are—all moulded more or less 
on the Raiffeisen type—it is certainly desirable, that the local banks 
should at any rate gradually become the main share-holders in their 
Central Banks, and direct the latter’s doings. and the local distributive 
societies direct the doings of their wholesale society. However, standing 
in need of money help, as they do, they should not despise such finan- 
cial support as individual share-holders, being content with a moderate 
interest on their money—as a matter of what has been termed 
“philanthropy cum-five (or six)—per cent.” —and joining in the move- 
ment rather from sympathy than with a design to make money, can 
bring them—always provided that it is left open to the member- 
societies to acquire bit by bit the individual share-holders’ shares 
without being excessively hurried, I should say, to dispossess the 
latter. For a good deal of money is likely to be wanted. 

I 

One great desideratum in a Central Bank, however, ‘is, under all 
circumstances, that it should be bona fide dank. It may be co-opera- 
tive in form, but this is indispensable. It should certainly be co- 
operative in spirit and thoroughly well-acquainted with co-perative 
needs and co-operative practices. But in the business organisation it 
wants to bea bank, fully qualified to take its place by the side of 
commercial banks and do business with them on commercial lines. 
It is, in fact, the transformer or converter of co-operative banking 
into business banking, the link between the two. Accordingly, its 
business will be the best transacted if its officers are trained bankers. 
In Europe I prefer a Central Bank to take the shape of a Joint Stock 
Company rather than of a co-operative society. 


The last made reflection forcibly suggests—as does indeed my 
whole present subject—a word or two on the Central Bank which 
dispenses credit to rural co-operative banks in the Presidency of 
Bombay, the Bombay Central. Co-operative Bank. I must confess 
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that I learnt of the sanction conceded to the promoters of that bank— 
then already on its way out to India—with misgiving. We had shortly 
before had a far more ambitious project put forward, proposing the 
formation of a Central Bank for all India to be worked distinctly 
for profit so as to turn the expected new demand for much money to 
account, and make it yield a substantial pecuniary gain to people who 
would be able to obtain cash cheaply in England in order to lay it out 
dearly in India. That would have been excellent ‘business’, but it 
was not at all what India required. Our object is to obtain the money 
required for the ‘rayat’ at the lowest possible cost and to keep out 
every idea of pelf. 


The danger in having a Central Bank intended to earn its pro- 
prietors a dividend is that the bank might be led selfishly to exploit its 
‘customers—in this case mostly poor people, who want to be helped not 
taxed—not, it may be, by charging too high an interest upon loans,— 
supervision and the competition of the money-lender might guard 
against that—-but by enticing rural banks into unnecessary borrowing 
so as to produce a mass of profit-yielding business. Now, paradoxical 
as it may seem, while we are avowedly and advisedly providing a 
substantial fund out of which local societies may obtain loans, so far 
as is consistent with their requirements to give legitimate help to 
their members, borrowing from all outside funds is notto be encouraged 
but rather to be discouraged. My friend, Mr. Louis Durand, ‘the 
Raiffeisen of France’, is perfectly right when he says that a local bank 
in debt to the Central Bank ought to consider itself in a hospital 
while that debt lasts and make it its endeavour to get out ofit. To 
‘enable it to do this is one of the objects of the Raiffeisen indivisible 
endowment fund, the purpose of which is to accumulate sufficient 
working capital of the local banks’ own to make resort to outside 
credit dispensable. Such a goal may in reality be a long way off. In 
our case, it certainly must beacherished aim. Indeed in a growing 
movement it appears out of range of sight. However a cherished aim 
it should remain, and certainly it ought to be the policy of a local 
bank which is the groundwork of the entire co-operative fabric upon 
the solidity of which all the superstructure depends—to possess 
itself of as much working capital of its own as it can and to arrive as 
soon as possible at a point at which drafts on Central Banks are only 
helps or emergency measures. 


Now when a Central Bank is formed on the joint stock principle, 
avowedly designed to earn a-dividend and officered by men, who, as 
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I was told in the case of Bombay Bank, are excellent businessmen and 
not likely to take up business which will not pay, one feels instinctive- 
ly that there may be danger to the interests of designed borrowers. 


For a long time I have been left without a very clear statement 
of what the Central Bank really intended to do and how it meant to 
do it. Its position, be it remembered, is different from that of Central 
Banks of Europe with which it might be compared. The French 
Credit Agricole and the Prussian State endowed bank do not trouble 
about dividend. The French fund claimed none. The Prussian Bank 
has long netted out of co-operative business a dividend of some thing 
like one per cent. It makes up for that by other far more remunera- 
tive business. So does the Dresdner Bank. But the Bombay Bank was to 
engage in no other business and yet earn ‘its share-holders a dividend, 
The latter, I now, gather from the Registrar’s last Annual Report— 
which at length brings me a very clear and very lucid explanation of 
the Bank’s business—is limited to 6 per cent. In India that rate is 
perfectly legitimate. .But the question is, whether it will be content 
with the amount of business that naturally comes to it without forcing. 
If it does this, there can, so far as I can see, be no objection to its 
working. A Central Bank amply provided with funds and lending such 
out at reasonable rates cannot fail to bea boon to the co-operative 
movement of the province and a help to its expansion. I must confess, 
Į do not like the Government guarantee. For that may mean a Gov- 
ernment subsidy to dusiness, such as is likely to corrupt or deteriorate 
the co-operative spirit. For business should in co-operative societies 
be based exclusively on self-help. A subsidy means charity. Busi- 
ness is a totally different matter from teaching, on which Government 
may without harm spend money freely. Thus far, however, no need 
for a Government subvention appears to have arisen and probably, with 
the movement steadily expanding, there willfor a long time be busi- 
ness enough to secure their limited dividend to the share-holders. 
However, the principle of guarantee should not be carried further. 
The dividend to business allowed by the bank is a thoroughly co-ope- 
rative and well advised feature; we are trying to make it more com- 
mon in Europe-where it was not taken up at the outset because 
profits or overflow from co-operative banking appeared rather 
problematical. The restriction in respect of time and of objects 
now complained of are, no doubt, inconvenient and hampering, 
but they will have in reason to be put up with as dictated by the 
present position of affairs. Like every other body, a Central Bank 
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must cut its coat according to its cloth or the very intended beneficia- 
ries may be made to suffer from the results of what seemed generous, 
but would, under the circumstances, be imprudent. 


My fond hope is that with Central Banks well-foundationed ` 
and well-organised, local -banks, drawing upon them—but while 
doing so striving to make themselves self-supporting and self- 
reliant, disposing independently of their own liability, without 
inter-locking or intertwining—may in India, in course of time find 
their proper level and that so the ideal pyramid formation of the 
movement may be realised which will show a broad fundament 
of strong and independent local banks, battening up through 
district banks or, without them, to a well-balanced apex point, 
powerful enough to serve as efficient balancing centre for all, and an 
effective link with the general money-market, a capacious conduit 
through which as occasion may require, money may flow freely back- 
wards and forwards in the shape, on the one hand, of excess deposits 
to be turned to account in the central institution, and, on the other, 
advanced to be dispensed to local societies. In matters of liability, 
division and decentralisation is the proper principle, ‘‘dividing down”, 
as my friend Major Poore calls it; in handling money, centralisation. 


HENRY W. WOLFF 





ONE MAN ONE VOTE? 


One of the results of the attention devoted to the application of 
co-operative principles to agricultural development is the series of 
valuable analyses of the real criteria of success published in recent 
years, It has become widely recognised that agriculture to be 


.. profitable must be organised. Where this truth has been grasped by 


the alert man of business, he has not been slow to devote his abilites 
to organise on lines profitable to himself. He has secured control of the 
markets, and, having gained command of the disposal of produce, he 
has had little difficulty in extending his power to the actual details of 
production. The only successful method yet discovered of relieving 
cultivators from this thraldom of the middleman is that commonly 
known as co-operation, and in most civilised countries efforts 
are now being made to induce cultivators to combine in accord- 
ance with co-operative principles. In order to facilitate the 
development of this movement on right lines, many ‘enquiries, 
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both private and ‘public, have been made into existing ¢ystems, 
“and a considerable number of the -results have been published. 
When the introduction of the movement into a new area is under 
consideration, it becomes necessary to separate the essential principles 
from others, important in themselves but not indispensable to success. 
As Powell writes: “ The principles of co-operation are not generally 
understood and few persons appreciate the difference between a 
co-operative organization formed for the benefit of its members, and 
& co-operation formed for pecuniary benefit.” Another American 
writer, Sinclair, says: “If we are keen enough to detect the funda- 
mental principles and wise enough to use them when found, regardless 
of their source, the success of co-operation is assured.” Those who 
“have done me the honour of reading my “Law and Principles of 
Co-operation in India” will remember that among the essential 
principles I have included this: “Each member must only be 
allowed one vote, and asthe control rests with the whole body of 
members in general meeting assembled, there must be no proxies.” 
This was the view adopted by Sir Edward Maclagan’s Committee on 
Co-operation (para 120): “In new banks we would recommend one 
vote per head as the fairest system and likely to keep alive most 
interest among ordinary members without deterring those who can 
afford it from subscribing to more than one share. The precaution 
of giving each member one vote only is, no doubt, less necessary in 
cases where the number of shareholders is large, but even here it can 
do no harm.” 


Most Local Governments seem to have raised no objection to 
this view, but the reply of the Bombay Government, published ina 
recent Gazette of India, contains this passage :— 


“ The Registrar considers this recommendation to be unreasonable 
‘and observes that it is not only natural but desirable that a person 
who has a larger stake in a bank should be given a larger share in its 
control and that the voting power should be so graduated that a 
single member or a small group of members cannot obtain a dominat- 
ing voice in the management thereof. Mr. Ewbank observes that 
there is nothing unco-operative in allowing a man who has more than 
one share to have more than one vote and that it is in accordance 
with continental practice. The Governor-in-Council accepts the views 
expressed by the Registrar.” 


It is not intended to criticise or to oppose this view but 
to help towards a decision, for if this opinion prevails, there 
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-will bê thrown upon organizers the responsibility of deciding 
whether in each particular case the rule of one man one vote 
should be introduced or not; and it seems worth while to collect 
the comments of various writers- upon the subject. The Rochdale 
rule is very clear (c. f. Law and Principles, p. 9) “Let each member 
have only one vote, and make no distinction as regards the amount of 
wealth any member may contribute.” Mr. Wolff is very emphatic, 
“whatever be the holding of each member, the voting power must be 
equal as amongst them.” Our Act insists on this principle in societies 
-with unlimited liability (Section 13 VI), and in all societies when the 
members desire an enquiry by the Registrar (sec. 35) or dissolution 
(section 39). The last case is important as it gives power to three- 
fourths of the members to secure the termination of the society, 
however large may be the shareholding of the remaining one fourth. 
The German Act is explicit ( Cahill, appendix, p. 7): ‘ Each member 
has one vote. Members may not exercise their right of vote by 
proxy ”; and similar provisions exist in the laws of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Oregon, U. S. A., and in Argentina. American writers 
emphatically regard this as one of the fundamental principles. 
Sinclair ( p. 52) laments that “out of 169 creameries from which we 
have received reports, 72 make provision for voting by shares and 
not by the fundamental co-operative principle of “one man one 
vote” ; and further, writing of the Wisconsin Cranberry Sales Company, 
he says (p. 65): “At the beginning every member had one vote for 
each 100 barrels of cranberries marketed but this provision was latér 
changed to ‘one man one vote’, the first provision proving unsatis- 
factory by giving too much power to the larger growers.”. This is 
interesting because Powell, though favouring the principle, would 
allow a member more than one vote if his dealings with the society are 
greater than those of others. Discussing societies for sale of produce, 
he writes, (p. 28): ‘*The one man one vote principle, however, is 
not adapted to industries in which the amount of the product con- 
tributed by the members varies widely: In this case the voting power, 
property rights, and interests of its members may-be unequal, and the 
members may contribute to the investment in the proportion that the 
product of each member bears to the total product handled by the 
association, or in proportion to the acreage of each member. Under 
these conditions, the voting power, property rights and interest may 
be in proportion to such contribution or acreage ”. 

The best analysis of the European system is probably that 
embodied in “Rural Credits” by Myron T, Herrick and a few 
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quotations may be permitted. On p. 248 he writes: “No matter how 
large the sum or sums for which a member may have subscribed, the 
number of his votes is so limited as to prevent the control, manage- 
ment or supervision of the association from being dominated by the 
mere power of money.” > Of French credit societies, he writes 
(p. 339): “Each member has as many votes as he has shares and 
may vote then by proxy, but usually the maximum of the votes of an 
individual member is limited to four or five, regardless of the number 
of his shares.” In Austrian credit societies (p. 376) “none may 
have more than one or cast that vote by proxy; in the credit union 
of Brussels ( p. 380) “a member may hold more than one share but has 
only one vote”. In Russia (p. 399), “voting is per head and not per 
share, so no matter how many shares a member may be allowed to 
` hold, he may cast but one ballot at any election or on any resolution.” 
In Servia (p. 407), “voting is not per share but per member”, 
Tod (p. 19) writes: “In Denmark, France, and parts of Germany 
one man has only one vote. This has been found to be perfectly 
satisfactory and in no case has hardship resulted in consequence...... 
it has no disadvantage except the unwillingness of a large investor 
- to agree to have only one vote.” 


` Dr. Gabherd writing of Finland says (p. 72): “A member may, if 
the rules allow of it, take several shares but nevertheless at the 
meetings of the co-operative society each member has only one vote. 
Such a democratic structure has been quite necessary in order to gain 
and retain the confidence of those classes of the population for which 
co-operative societies have principally been intended. For this 
reason the pioneers of the co-operative movement abroad have always 
considered it one of the essential conditions of co-operation that 
every member of a society should have one, but only one, vote.” 
Writing of English productive societies where stores hold many 
shares, Schloss ( p. 350). says:—“Where the shares are held by a 
society, and not by an individual, that society, voting by delegates 
is in some cases allowed more than one vote, (e. g., one vote for every 
two hundred or fraction of two hundred shares) but in very many 
cases even a society is only allowed to have but a single vote, no 
matter how many shares it may hold.” 


-From the quotations given, it may be concluded that ‘one man 
one vote’ should be the general rule and that it embodies a funda- 
mental principle of co-operation, It may be departed from in order 
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to divide the voting power more in accordance with transactions done 
with the society. Votes should never be allotted purely on the 
basis of capital subscribed and though cases may occur where equity 
points to the need of giving more than one vote to a large shareholder, 
such cases should be rare. Our societies are essentially associations 
of persons of limited means and amongst such the capitalist must be a 
stranger. On no account must we risk drifting into the state af so 
many indigenous joint stock concerns, where at a general meeting the 
managing director appears armed with sufficient proxies to outvote all 
the shareholders present; and we have examples from America to 
warn us against the capitalist who joins a society and by gradually 
acquiring a majority of the shares converts it into an instrument for his 
own aggrandisement. He must be a very. poor co-operator indeed 
who refuses to join a society because he cannot have more votes than 
his fellows. - 
H. CALVERT 


[Note :—Mr. Calvert has courteously given me an opportunity of 
adding a note to his interesting article before sending it to the Editorial 
Committee. I have verified the authorities cited by him and find that, 
except in France afd parts of Switzerland, the general rule on the 
Continent of Europe is certainly to regulate voting per head and not 
per share-holding. Precedents exist for allowing a larger voting power to 
plural share-holders, but the balance of authority is clearly against thig 
practice. Mr. Calvért’s article deals with the question more in the light 
of foreign practice than on its merits. From the quotation cited by him 
it will be seen that the Committee on Co-operation in India by no 
means regarded this practice as a fundamental principle but rather as 
a fair and convenient system of working. The Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act (II of 1912) also left the question open, and in section 13 (2) 
enacts :—“ where the liability of the members of a registered society 
is limited by shares, each member shall have as many votes as may be 
prescribed by the by-laws”. When a society has once established its 
credit, I fully concur that ‘one member, one vote” is the best 
principle. But in starting new limited liability societies the greatest 
difficulty is to induce substantial men to come in and to take up as 
many shares as possible within the limit prescribed by section 5 (b) 
of the Act. Such societies are usually started by people who feel the 
need of loans at a reasonable interest, and their prime object must be 
to secure an adequate working capital. If this can be done by offer- 
{ng the bigger share-holders a larger voice in the control of society, I 
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think that the arrangement is quite legitimate, so long as voting is so 
graduated that a small group of capitalists cannot usurp all the power. 
Members with a considerable stake in the society are likely to be 
more cautious, more attentive to detail, and stricter in their enquiries, 
than the merely borrowing members who have little or nothing to 
lose. The adherence of substantial members adds to the public credit 
of a society and usually brings in an element of business experience 
which new societies often sadly need. These benefits seem to me 
cheaply bought by conceding a small privilege in the matter of 
voting.—R. B. EWBANK.] 


THE GROUP SYSTEM 


In the literature on co-operation, the word “ group” is generally 
used to denote a group of societies. But that is not the sense in 
which it is used here. In this article it is taken to describe an associa- 
tion generally of five or more members undertaking unlimited liability 
for their collective borrowings. The group system described in this 
article, therefore, means a system under which a society usually deals 
with individual members through groups, instead of dealing with them 
direct. A group is, in fact, an unlimited society in embryo, and may, 
under favourable circumstances, exercise all or most of the functions of 
a co-operative society. Hence a group, when consisting of more than 
ten members, can be registered as a society, but is generally continued 
as a group for the sake of economy and convenience. There is 
another distinguishing feature of the group system. A District or 
Central Bank deals with a society as such, and has no concern with 
the members individually. If the same analogy were to be applied, a 
society would deal only with groups, But that is not so. Under 
the group system, the society does not deal, inthe initial stages at 
least, with the groups as separate and independent entities, but it 
deals with the members through the groups. Every member of the 
group must be a member of the society. but no member of the society 
need join a group unless he wants to borrow. 


Thus it will be apparent that this system is mainly a combination 
of the principles of limited and unlimited liability. An objection may 
be raised that this is an unwarranted departure from the distinction 
now observed between limited and unlimited societies. Underlying 
the objection, there seems to be the notion that a combination of the 
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two forms of liability would be abhorrent to the principles of co-opera- 
tion. But, on careful consideration, it will be found that the combi- 
nation of the two methods by means of the group system is most useful 
and is quite consistent with co-operative principles. It is worth 
remembering that the demarcation between limited and unlimited 
societies has been borrowed from joint stock banks and companies, 
Companies, limited or unlimited, are constituted by a number of 
share-holders joining together and supplying the initial capital by 
means of shares. A joint stock company is a union of money units 
each of which carries a vote. A co-operative society is essentially 
a union of persons. These persons do not, like the shareholders in 
a joint stock bank, join together to earn profits out of transactions 
with outsiders. Joint stock banks and companies deal with the 
public and deal even with their shareholders not as shareholders but 
as ordinary members of the public. Societies deal only with their 
“members. Thus a jointstock bank, which has, almost as a matter of 
course, with a limited liability, cannot require its shareholders to 
organize in a particular manner, such as, by way of groups, since it 
makes no distinction in its dealings between shareholders and the 
public. As a limited liability company, it cannot have within its fold 
groups or circles of shareholders with unlimited liability. This idea 
of incompatibilty of limited with unlimited liability within one and 
the same institution was naturally attached to the words when they 
came into vogue in co-operative literature. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that with a co-operative society dealing only with 
members, the case is quite different. It is far easier for members of 
a limited liability co-operative society to form small circles of their 
own, with unlimited liability within those circles, while preserving 
unimpaired their general character of limited liability as shareholders 
of the larger unit, namely, the society. 


The next point to be considered is what is the necessity of this 
system? Will it really fulfil a want? The answer must emphatically 
be: yes. There are certain obvious merits and defects inherent in each 
of the two classes of societies, limited and unlimited, and the group 
system isan attempt to retain the merits while eliminating their 
defects. The group system can be utilized in limited as well as 
unlimited societies, but it will be generally found to have the most 
fruitful application in limited societies. 


One of the defects of limited liability co-operative soqjities is the 
difficulty of obtaining information about the borrowers and their 
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sureties. In a limited society, it is far less possible to know, much 
less to influence the members individually, to judge of their character 
and status, or to supervise the employment of the loan. In unlimit- 
ed societies, on the other hand, all members are acquainted, the 
society’s clientele are its neighbours, it can lend upon the character, 
both material and personal, of the borrowers and their sureties. 
Another defect in a limited society is the absence of the co-operative 
bond such asis felt in unlimited co-operative societies. It has been 
well said that only the adoption of unlimited liability can bring forth 
that undefinable but invaluable possession of 8 co-operative institution, 
namely, the co-operative spirit, the feeling of brotherhood which it is 
most desirable to foster. Onthe other hand, one of the advantages 
of the limited society is that persons who are not, for various reasons, 
prepared to undertake unlimited liability can freely join and take part 
and help in a limited society. Mr. Wolff, in discussing the advantages 
of having well-to-do men in a co-operative bank, says: “The wealthier 
men are likely to bring more to the common stock that is valuable 
and wanted, besides their money guarantee. They are likely to 
possess experience and knowledge of the world, knowledge of business, 
judgment, and influence with others; they may accordingly be found 
useful guides to the society, in the management of its business, and 
in the prosecution of its educational objects, which are quite as pre- 
cious, quite as varied, a boon to it as money services.’ Again, the 
, poor classes unaccustomed as they are to habits of business, can with 
. difficulty start and manage large associations without the initiative 
and help of educated men. On the other hand, men of the richer 
classes cannot be expected to join, if their responsibility were unli- 
mited. The great merit of the group system is that even in a limited 
society, information about the status and character of the borrower 
and their sureties can be easily obtained through the headmen and 
other members of the group, who are responsible for the repayment of 


the group debts, and at the same time by this principle of joint res- . 


ponsibility a feeling of brotherhood is created and fostered; while 
apart from this unlimited liability within the group, the general lia- 
bility of members being limited to the value of the shares, the way is 
open to the utilization of the services of men of light and leading. 


An essential feature in ‘the working of the group system is 
the continuous operation of the principle of selection. In a limited 
society selection unaided by groups is difficult. The membership is 
generally ‘large and the members of the managing committee can 
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hardly ‘be expected personally to be acquainted with those who may 
wish to borrow. The managing committee has usually to depend on 
the secretary or manager for making enquiries for the selection of 
members and for making advances. It is quite possible that wrong in- 
formation may be supplied and losses may in consequence occur. 
With groups all this can be avoided, for under this system a botrower 
has first of all to enter a group. If he be an undesirable person to 
have dealings with, the leaders of the group may reject him. If they 
decide to admit him, he will have to find sureties and to satisfy 
the leaders of his and their solvency before he is recommended for 
an advance. Selection thus begins at the very entrance and its 
operation rigorously goes on at every step. The headmen or leaders 
of the groups are themselves chosen. out of the members for their 
honesty and punctuality. As soon as their instalments fall into 
arrears other leaders are chosen. If the members of a group show 
marked irregularity in repayments, further advances to its members 
are stopped until regularity is established. If irregularity continues, 
the group, as soon as past advances are recovered, dies a natural death, 
since no fresh loans are made to its members nor is it allowed to get 
any fresh recruits. In this way the necessarily cumbrous and trouble- 
some procedure of cancellation and liquidation which would have to 
be resorted to, if the group had not taken the place of an independent 
society, is at once avoided. This continuous selection carried on all 
round keeps the organization vigorous and sets up a healthy rivalry 
between the different groups.” 


In discussing this point so far reference has been made 
only to groups working in urban areas. In agricultural groups, 
selection will operate more slowly, because the instalments of 
agricultural loans are receivable at longer intervals, and the manage- 
ment has to wait for a longer time for testing the character of the 
borrowers. Although this may be admitted, it isnot possible to 
subscribe to a sweeping condemnation, which is sometimes made of 
agricultural groups. Probably the failure in particular cases is due to 
advances being made without proper inquiries or it may be due to 
the making of long-term loans from the start in contravention of 
another principle of the system, namely, “ short-term loans repayable 
by small instalments.” By a short-term loan, the debtor is compelled 
to be thrifty, prudent and calculating. But a system of short-term 
loans alone may be thought unsiitable to the agriculturist. Owing 
to the almost universal indebtedness of this class, there is indeed a good 
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deal of truth in this. But, in fact, even those who require ‘long-term 

loans are not quite free from the need of small advances for current 

needs. These they satisfy by temporary borrowings at a higher rate 
of interest. It should be our first endeavour to satisfy those needs and 
these can very well be met by the system here advocated in conjuction 
with a strong central society in the neighbourhood, supervising these 
groups and supplying their demands as they arise. This system will 
also serve the purpose of rapidly weedirg out from the groups the 

undesirables, if any, and will prepare the way for raising the former 

into societies and in course of time advancing them long-term loans. 


W. G. CHIRMULE 


mannna oee ea 


THE PALAMCOTTAH DISTRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


By two channels, the co-operative movement of Europe has 
reached India. Through the work of Sir Frederick Nicholson, by 
legislation, and by the active assistance of the administration, co- 
operative credit societies of a German type have been established in 
lurge numbers, witha great measure of present success, and with 
prospects of vast and fruitful development in the fature. At the same 
time, by the efforts of a few unofficial Indians, co-operative societies of 
another type, a type that was evolved not by a continental official, 
but by poor labouring men in Great Britain, have also been introduced 
into India. Co-operative stores are not yet numerous, nor are 
they in high esteem as yet among the general body of Indian co-ope- 
rators. There are already 13 in the Madras Presidency, and 16 in the 
Bombay Presidency. The premier society of Madras, the Triplicane 
Urban Co-operative Society, was being organised , while the legisla-, 
tion on co-operation was being preparec, and began its active trading 
existence almost onthe very day of the enactment of the first co- 
operative law of India ; and it will be hard to find in the records of 
Indian co-operation any finer story than that of the labours of the 
little group of men who established it. 


That tendency to national self-depreciation which at times 
asserts itself so powerfully in England ought not to blind us to the 
fact that the oldest, the most highly developed, and possibly, even 
still, the most vigorous and vital of all the forms of modern co-opera- 
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tion is the British form, which is frequently, but inaccurately, stated to 
have been originated by the Rochdale Pioneers of 1844. It is known 
that these had many precursors, but what body of poor and obscure 
artisans first thought out and practically applied those principles can 
never now be ascertained. The little group of weavers of Rochdale 
deserve, however, all the honour which has been bestowed upon them, 
for the clearness with which they grasped essential principles, the 
determination and ingenuity with which they worked out the practical 
applications, the purity and intensity of the co-operative spirit which 
they displayed in the management of their own society, and the gene- 
rous enthusiasm with which they promoted co-operation and helped 
other co-operators throughout the country. Figures with regard to 
British ( like Indian) co-operation speedily become out of date, and we 
have not access to recent statistica; but it may be said broadly that the 
number of co-operators in Great Britain enrolled in co-operative socie- 
ties ou the Rochdale plan exceeds three millions, forming, with their 
dependents, between one quarter and one third of the population, that 
while some of the sixteen hundred odd societies are small associations 
of a few villagers, some are great urban societies doing an annual 
trade of over three crores of rupees; that the movement is highly 
organised in wholesale societies and the co-operative union; that it tills 
the land, owns tea estates, ships, warehouses, corn mills, cotton mills, 
woollen mills and great factories for manufacturing boots and shoes, 
soap, clothing, jams, biscuits, and many other commodities. Far more 
important is the fact that all this vast and rapidly growing organisa- ` 

` tion is solidly based upon the conception of industrial justice; that it 
rules out the individual quest for profit by dividing all the gains 
resulting from its vast operations among all the co-operators with 
prefect equity; and perhaps most important of all, the fact that it 
holds its doors open for every one tocome in. The merest passer-by 

, is welcome to come in and buy at the co-operative store; almost in- 
‘variably even he is offered a share in the profits; and invariably the 
way is made open and easy to him to enter into full membership of 
this vast community which aims at mutual help to all within the move- 
ment and friendliness to all outside. 


Whether the co-operative stores movement can accomplish in 
India anything similar to what it has done in Great Britain, time 
alone can prove. Why should it not? That question, we would 
suggest, is worth considering. It is also, we would suggest, 
worth while for Indian students of co-operation to give more 
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attention to the study of British experience, to criticise thé model 
rules drawn up by Indian Registrars’ of Co-operative Societies 
in the light of those of the Co-operative Union, and to collect the 
records of the Indian societies which are pioneering along the Roch- 
dale lines, so as to ascertain wherein, in India, lies the strength and 
the weakness, the opportunities and dangers, of this form of co-ope- 
ration. Asa small contribution to this study, we beg to submit the 
following brief record of one struggling society of the extreme south 
of India—the Palamcottah Distributive Co-operative Society in the 
district of Tinnevelly. 


The underlying motive of the formation of this Society was the 
desire to find some means of procuring articles of domestic consump- 
tion free of adulteration. The successful establishment of a credit 


society in the town, and some acquaintance with the example of the `. 


Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society, led to a.movement to organise 
a similar society early in 1913, and sales actually began on Decem- 
ber 18th of that year. There are two features of interest in its rules. 
-At that time the strange and disastrous delusion, so current in India 
that a co-operative society should confine its sales and purchases to its 
own members, was dominant in the office of the Madras Registrar. 
To some extent at least the Palamcottah co-operators saw through this 
delusion, but they were either not entirely free from it, or they bowed 
to official opinion in the matter. By their rules, sales must be only 
‘to “members and associates”, members being shareholders to the 
extent of Rs. 5, associates, non-members who pay an entrance fee of 
annas four. Even with this modificatian, the society has been practically 
obliged to sell to others than members and associates, though naturally 
other people do not come in as freely as if the rule were non-existent. 
Its result is therefore to bring both moral and commercial injury to 
‘the society. The other curious feature is the rule for election of the 
Board of Directors. By rule, this Board is not directly elected by the 
general body of members but they elect an Electoral Board of 25 who, 
in turn, elect a Boardof Directors. This rule, however, has to be 
abandoned as unworkable. With regard to the division of profits, one 
quarter has to be put into the reserve fund (a wise provision as long 
as a society is young, but a bad rule when once the reserve fund is a 
considerable fraction of the share capital), 6} per cent. is paid in inter- 
est on share capital, of the remainder, two-thirds is available as “dividend 
or bonus’, on purchases, and one-third as honoraria to the managing 
committee and bonus to employees, Hence it is provided that the 
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amount of the profit assigned to “dividend on purchases” must always 
be considerably less than half the total. Such a severe limitation 
shows a failure to realise that in the principle of equity underlying 
“dividend on purchases” there lies a great deal both of the beauty and 
of the strength of distributive co-operation. It also greatly dimi- 
nishes the effectiveness of the society as an agent for promoting thrift. 


At the end of six months ( June 30th, 1914) the Society, mainly 
through the efforts of its then President, had 62 members and a share 
capital of Rs. 385. In England or Scotland, a society of that size 
would at first have its shop in the house of one of its members, open 
only in the evenings, and directors would take it in turn to serve 
behind the counter, andin that way good profits would be earned 
that would be added to the capital. Only when a greater growth was 
attained, would a shop be obtained open all day and using paid labour. 
In India, co-operative stores are much more lavish in the employment 
of paid labour. The Palamcottah Society actually had three em- 
ployees: an accountant, a saleman, and chofra,and although their united 
wages only came to Rs. 26 per month, it is not surprising that the 
end of the first half-year’s working showed a loss of Rs. 164. Never- 
theless, membership and trade were increasing, and the fundamental 
object of the Society, the sale of unadulterated goods, was being 
achieved. The members were so far encouraged that in March 1915 
it was resolved to establish a branch at the neighbouring railway 
junction of Tinnevelly Bridge, a very busy place, with a large resident 
population of salaried men, and many shops and hotels. The pros- 
pects of a branch here appeared most favourable; the result belied 
those expectations, and after four disastrous months the branch had to 
be closed. Dissension marked the proceedings from the outset. The 
Board of Directors appointed a sub~committee to manage the branch. 
A section of the members disapproved of the choice. A general meet- 
ing was convened in which the appointment of the sub-committee by 
the Board was declared ultra vires, and a new sub-committee was 
elected. Then there was a largely signed memorial against that 
election, and a counter memorial in support of it. Complaints came 
in against the articles supplied in the branch store. The branch then 
began to purchase stock without sanction of the head office. Finally 
it was resolved to close the branch and to refund on application the 
capital subscribed by the members living at Tinnevelly Bridge. It 
took two and a half months to unravel the accounts, and then it was 
Sgund that the four months’ working of the branch had fesulted ina 
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net loss of Rs, 245. Though by strict economy and reduction of staff, 
a profit was made at Palamcottah, the net result of the proceedings of 
the year 1914-15 was a loss of over Rs. 200. The following year, 
however, was very successful. Sales increased to Rs. 7,700, there 
was a gross profit of Rs.546, anda net profit sufficient to wipe ou} 
the losses of the earlier period. This success, however, was not fully 
maintained during the following year. 


~ The fluctuations in the fortunes of the Society have been largely 
bound up with the dealings in one particular article, namely, gingelly 
oil. The Society deals in all household necessities and stationery, 
but at times it has become locally famous forits gingelly oil, which 
previously could not be obtained in Palamcottah unadulterated with 
ground-nut oil. At its inception the Society contracted with one oil- 
monger for a pure supply and obtained it by paying more than the 
current market price. This arrangement worked well enough to give 
the Society’s oil a high reputation, and to force private sellers to im- 
prove their supplies. But the Directors went further. They made 
arrangements with a particular presser, advanced him a loan of 
Rs. 500 for the purchase of seed, of which the Society kept the stock, 
the presser daily taking as much as required for the day’s pressing, 
and selling the oil to the Society at rates based on the price of seed, 
all these operations being done under the eye of a servant of the 
Society. In this way pure oil was procured; and people came from 
distances of 3 or 4 miles to buy it. On Deepavali day in spite of 
continuous work for a fortnight in anticipation of the demand, 
only one quarter of the amount asked for could be supplied. 
Unfortunately this did not last. The oil presser wanted a larger 
share in the profit. He slackened in his work, took up a defiant tone, 
and finally demanded better terms. The Directors dismissed him. 
But the only other oil-presser in Palamcottah was a relative. The 
Directors went into the neighhouring village, but the dismissed oil- 
monger was beforehand with them and scared away other applicants 
with the story that the transaction had let him in for a heavy loss. 
The Directors had to return to their original method and contract with 
an oil-monger for good oil at a little aver the current market price. 
But this was less satisfactory, andthe sales declined from 12 to 14 
measures per day to 3 to 4. For sometime past, the Directors have 
been discussing a scheme for securing its own oil-press for the Society, 
but though it is more than a year since this was first proposed, the 
matter is atilf lying dormant, 
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When first the Society started, the rules were relaxed so as to 
allow sales to non-members, When the demand for the Society’s 
gingelly oil was in excess of the supply, oil was refused to non-mem- 
bers unless thə demands of members were satisfied, At that time 
many non-members applied for membership, and paid the first instal- 
ment of Rs. 2 per share, in yearly instalments of Re. 1 or multiples of 
a rupee. But very few members progressed beyond the first instal- 
ment, and, at present, there is no article sold by the Society of such 
outstanding merit as to be used effectively to bring in new members. 
At a recent meeting it was found that there were only 12 members 
eligible, by holding 5 shares ( Rs 25), either for directorship or for 
membership of the Electoral Board. In consequence, the plan of indirect 
election has not come into operation, and the choice of Directors 


_ is limited to a very few. Perhaps, it is in consequence of this that the 


Directors fail to display the zeal and enterprise that the needs of 
the Society demand. Meetings of the Board are not very frequent, 
and even when held, are not well attended. 


There are certain difficulties in the way of rapid progress. A 
very large part of the local population depends on agriculture directly 
or indirectly. These people either have no necessity to buy rice, 
or if they have, they buy at harvest time the grain necessary for the 
coming year, though they may have to borrow to do so. Many people 
extend this system of annual purchases to other cereals and condi- 
ments. The Society insists on cash for sales, and credit sales, which, 
with all their dangers both to traders and customers, have their con- 
venience, are the rule in the locality. Again the local margin between 
wholesale and retail market prices, out of which the Society must get 
its expenses and profits, is very small in Palamcottah, and practically 
vanishes in Tinnevelly. Perhaps the worst feature is the lack of 
loyalty. Only some 12 to 15 members buy regularly from the stores 
all their requirements which can be supplied there. Even some of 
the Directors fail in this respect. The result is that the daily sales 
sometimes fall as low as Rs. 9, and the monthly sales range between 
Rs. 500 and 600. There is, however, a prospect of a better future, Since 
the closing of the branch at Tinnevelly Bridge, there has been perfect 
harmony on the Boardof Directors and among the members.A new deve- 
lopment which may have great results is that the Society has recently 
arranged to get its cocoanut oil and pepper from the Quilon Co-opera- 
tive Stores, and to supply in return rice and gingelly oil. If the Society 
could buy and sell on a larger scale, and get produce from outside the 
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immediate neighbourhood, it would have a larger margin of” profit. 
This could be done if certain local hostels and boarding-houses joined. 
If-the scheme for a gingelly oil mill were carried out, the membership 
and sales would be greatly increased. 


Though itis impossible to draw conclusions except from the exact 
and careful study of many examples, yet the study of a single one may 
suggest leading ideas. Those that are suggested by the experience 
of the Palamcottah Society seem to us to be as follows :— 


(1) that in the desire of intelligent people to free themselves 
from the curse of adulteration, there isa strong economic motive on 
which to build up co-operative stores, and great benefits may flow 
therefrom; ; 

(2) that pains should be taken to make the members, and the 
people from whom members can be recruited, understand the benefits 
and possibilities of co-operation, so that they may be loyal until the 
success and profits of the society prove that their faith is justified; 


(3) that the society should be both enterprising and cautious, 
ever ready and eager to push forward into new enterprises, and vigo- 
rous in carrying them through when decided on, but careful also to 
‘gscertain all the difficulties and dangers, and the true way of sur- 
mounting them, before committing itself ; 


(4) that a co-operative spirit must be generated among the 
co-operators ; 


(5) that there must’be co-operation among co-operative socie- 
ties—every society must, as far-as possible, help every other ; 


(6) that the Registrar's model rules for distributive societies 
need revision. 


GILBERT SLATER 


K, RAMACHANDRAN 


DEVELOPMENT OF COTTON-GROWING 
THROUGH CO-OPERATION® 


Ryots, who grow- cotton, borrow money at usurious rates of 
interest. They also borrow cotton-seed for sowing purposes. Ifa 
ryot borrows 60 lbs. of cotton-seed in June, he has to repay it by 
supplying to the creditor 40 Ibs of kaas in December. The ryot 
wants, moreover, money for purchasing bullocks and meeting other 
agricultural needs. Again, at a time when he should be ploughing his 
fields or be engaged in other agricultural operations, he is at the door 
`- of the money-lender asking fora loan. Ryots in the Deccan should 
begin to plough their cotton lands from November, but some of them 
have no bullocks and no money. The financial aid of the money-lender 
not seldom comes a little late when the ploughing season has passed,and 
at sowing time the ryot has to be at the door of the money-lender who 
does money-lending and also the seed business. There may be delay in 
obtaining seed from him and the sowing not done at the proper time. 
Weeding and other operations have also to be postponed for want of 
timely supply of money from the money-lender and the outturn of 
crop consequently reduced. As regards the quality of seed, it may be 
said that very few ryots keep their own cotton-seed. The apas 
bought from different ryots of different villages is mixed at the ginnery, 
and the seed:that emerges from the ginnery and is ultimately used for 
sowing purposes can only be bad. 


It is well known that the cotton-growing ryots suffer loss in 
marketing their Aapas. Some lose in settling the rate, the weighment 
of kapas, in the calculation of the amounts due to them, on account 
of purchasers or their dalals putting off making payment indefinitely 
or for some time; others lose in all or more than one of these ways. 
The results are, deterioration in the quality and reduction in the 
outturn of crop and loss to the ryot of those profits of the industry to 
which he is entitled. Efforts are being made in this Presidency to 
remove these disadvantages and enable the ryot to carry on his 
industry with greater profit to himself. Co-operative credit societies 
have been organised in important.cotton tracts to finance’ the ryots, 
and a beginning has been made in starting co-operative seed-growing 
and distributing societies in those tracts. Again, attention has,also been 
paid to the question of marketing cotton, and societies for its sale 





* Extracts from written evidence submitted to the Indian Cotton Committee. 
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have been started. In East Khandesh, which has got the largest area 
under cotton in this Presidency, there are eighty co-operative credit 
societies, and we are on the eve of further rapid progress. The 
district of Dharwar, which is of great importance in respect of cotton- 
growing, is the most advanced co-operative district in the Presidency. 


In Khandesh last year seven small seed-societies were started for 
the production of good cotton-seed. Each society obtained N. R. seed 
from the Government Farm at Jalgaon. It selected as its seed- 
growers a few of its members who, had good cotton-lands and were 
noted for their agricultural skill. The seed obtained from the farm 
was supplied to the seed-growers and each seed-grower had to submit 
to the following regulations :—(1) The lands should be properly tilled, 
seed sown at the proper time, and all other operations properly attend- 
edto. (2) The standing crop should be purified by uprooting all stray 
plants. (3) The first two pickings should be kept separately and got 
ginned at a gin to-be selected by the managing committee. (4) The 
seed-grower should sell the lint separately and hand over the seed 
to the managing committee of the society at a price to be fixed by 
the managing committee. Cultivators in East Khandesh have realised 
the superiority of the seed from the Government Farm over the ordi- 
nary seed and are convinced of the extra profits they make by sowing 
the former. Therefore,.the managing committee of each society 
had no difficulty in securing seed-growers who would submit to 
its regulations. 


There is no doubt that seed-growing and distributing societies 
will rapidly multiply in Khandesh. In that case, a single Govern- 
ment seed-farm will not be able to produce all the seed required by 
all the seed-societies for supplying to their seed-growers. It may, 
therefore, be suggested that all the seed-societies situated within a 
‘radius of, say, five miles should federate themselves into a seed-union 
and start a central seed-farm under the control of the union. The 
seed required for the farm of the union should be obtained from the 
nearest Government seed-farm. The cost of starting and maintaining 
the union-farm should be partly borne by the constituent village seed 
societies and partly by Government. If one Government seed-farm 
is established in each important cotton-growing taluka, or tracts 
otherwise well defined, then: each such Government seed-farm will 
have to produce selected seed of first-rate quality for the farms of all 
the co-operative seed-unions established in its area of operations. 


” 
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In, 1916, the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Keatinge submitted a note to 
Government, outlining a plan for the establishment of co-operative 
cotton sale societies. On this plan which was approved by Govern- 
ment, seven cotton sale societies—three in Khandesh and four in the 
Southern Mahratta Country—have been started. Each society has, of 
course, been started with due variations from the approved plan to 
suit local conditions and to meet local difficulties. Each society 
has been organised with shares and limited liability, and is allowed 
to advance loans to members for the production of cotton crop. 
After a number of credit societies are started and developed in 
the area of each sale society, the latter will stop making loans to 
its members and its share-capital will be utilised for providing itself 
with godowns, and other facilities. Kapas is brought every morning 
in carts to the ground of each sale society by owners, and the carts 
are there arranged according to the quality of kapas in them. After 
purchasers have gathered, the auction sale of kaas is commenced. 
Each cart or a number of carts of the same quality and belonging to 
the same owner are sold separately. The Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies has arranged for a free service of daily telegrams 
from Bombay to these societies, giving the prices of cotton in 


Bombay on the previous day. Every morning, the Bombay prices 
received in the morning, those received on the previous morning, 


and the prices obtained for sellers through the society on the previous 
day are noted on a board. Every seller reads them and the competition 
among purchasers enables him to secure proper prices for his cotton. 
After the Aapas of each seller is sold, the weighing of it is done. 
Bullocks of each cart are unyoked and the cart with Aafas in it is 
weighed on the weighbridge of the society. The weight, and also the 
names of the seller and the purchaser, and the rate at which apas has 
been sold are all entered in a triplicate pass-book. One pass is given to 
the seller, another to the purchaser, and the third is kept with the society, 


The cart is taken to the gin of the purchaser and after emptying hagas 
at it, it is brought back to the society's weighbridge. The empty cart is 


weighed and the weight of Aafas, the amount due to the seller, and the 
commission due to the society are calculated and entered in the passes 
given to the seller and the-purchaser and in the pass with the society. 
The purchaser is bound to make payment to the seller before evening. 
From the passes kept with the society, the sale register of the society 
is written up daily. Each purchaser or dalal has also to keep a pay- 
ment register provided by the society. The commission charged 
by each society to members for its seryices is lower than to non- 
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members. In the evening, the secretary or the clerk of the gociety 
goes to the purchasers and dalals, and receives commission due to the 
society. Before doing this, he checks the payment register, and signs 
it after satisfying himself that amounts due to sellers have been duly 
paid. ' 


The cotton sale societies stand in need of help in the following 
directions :—(1) Eaoh cotton sale society should be recognised as a 
market by the municipality or sanitary committee concerned, and 
provided with water-supply and helped in other ways. (2) Government 
or local bodies concerned should acquire sites required for the business 
of these societies in the same way as land is acquired for 
railway companies or municipal markets. (3) Roads should be made 
between neighbouring villages and the business centres of these 
societies, and steps thus taken to open up the country. (4) In the 
case of certain railway stations, there is a concessional rate of freight 
on cotton sent from them; such concessions should be extended to 
those railway stations at which cotton sale societies are established. 
When there are a number of credit societies and seed-societies in 
the-area of a cotton sale society, they may all be affiliated to each 
other for their mutual benefit. The loans due to credit societies and 
seed-societies from their members may be remitted to them by the sale 
society from the sale-proceeds of the kapas sold by those members. 
As a result of the operations of the credit societies and seed-societies, 
the sale society will begin to get more and more cotton of good and 
uniform quality for sale. If, in the near future, a number of cotton 
sale societies are started and developed in Khandesh, they will 
naturally think of federating together with a view to put themselves in 
business relations with big cotton exporting firms and mills, 


Special measures for providing additional financial resources 
and trained staff, with a view to develop this branch of the agricul- 
tural industry, will no doubt benefit it. But every other measure de- 
vised to improve the general economic condition of the ryots in cotton 
tracts is sure to react favourably on the cotton-growing industry. 
Organised efforts to promote well-digging, to enable ryots to keep in 
stock from April to September every year fodder sufficient’ for their 
cattle for one whole year and to provide them with superior draught 
cattle are bound to have equally great and beneficial effects, 


V. H, GONEHALLY 
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The growth of the co-operative movement in the year 1916-17 is 
surpassed only in the years 1912-13 and 1913-14. In both these years 
the increase in membership and capital was larger than in the past official 
year, though the rise in the number of societies was greater only in the 
year 1912-18 and almost the same in 1913-14. The total number of 
societies at the end of the year was 23,036, the membership 10,465,425, and 
the working capital Rs. 12,22,92,180. Central societies numbered 757, 
had a membership of 84,141, and commanded a working capital of Rs. 
Rs. 4,79,60,181. Six of these societies were provincial banks, 256 central 
banks, and the remaining 495 unions. The number of non-agricultural 
societies was 1209, with a membership of 1,76,708, and an aggregate work- 
ing capital of Rs. 1,47,16,355. Of these 943 were credit societies, 155 
societies for purchase and sale, 4 societies for production, 75 societies for 
production and sale, and 82 societies for other forms of co-operation. The 
number of agricultural societies was 21,070 among these were 844 
cattle insurance societies, one central re-insurance society, 20,581 credit 
societies, 39 societies for purchase and sale, 51 societies for produc- 
tion, 80 for production and sale, and 4 for other forms of co-operation. 
The membership of.all classes of agricultural societies, exclusive of 
insurance societies was 7,84,576 and they owned an aggregate working 
capital of Rs. 5,96,15,644. Ten years ago, the number of societies wag 
848, the membership 90,844, and the working capital Rs. 23,71,688. Tire 
reserve fund, during the period, grew from Rs. 68,598 to Rs. 9204,138, 
and the paid-up share capital from Rs. 5,565,805 to Rs. 12,238,328. 
State aid formed nearly 12 percent. of the working capital in 1900-07, while 
in 1916-17 the amount of loans and deposits held from Government—Rs. 
- 17,24,854,—formed only 1:4 per cent. of the total capital. The Government 
of India publication from which the statistics given above are quoted con- 
tains information regarding all the Indian Provinces and the two States of 
Mysore ond Baroda. Many other Indian States, Hyderabad, Travancore, 
Cochin, Gwalior, Indore, Patiala, have introduced co-operstion among 
their subjects, and some of these publish annual reports on the progress 
of the movement and statistics in the standard form. In future, there- 
fore, to secure uniformity, statistics should either be confined to British 
India or include all States which have separate departments for co- 
operation and publish regularly annual reports together with statistics in 
the form prescribed by the Government of India.. 
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There was a larger increase during the year 1916-17 in the number of 
Bni societies in Bengal than in the preceding few years. 
The number of central societies increased from 89 to 47 
and their working capital rose from Rs. 46 lakhs to Rs. 58 lakhs. Of 
these central societies, 13 were supervising unions to which were affiliated 
237 societies. The Registrar is doubtful if in Bengal the union 
system is likely to prove successful as a link between village societies 
and central banks. The spirit of co-operation among neighbouring 
societies is, according to him, wanting, and there is a lack of suitable 
personnel for the supervisional work of the.unions. Again, he says, 
though societies agree to combine for supervision and mutual help, 
no amount of persuasion induces them to guarantee each others’ 
borrowings. Possibly, the aim that the Bengal Registrar hasin view 
is to bave a central bank for every ¢aluks to control and finance 
the affiliated societies. The central banks in the Presidency hold 
deposits to the extent of Rs. 47 lakhs and a large portion of their 
funds comes from Calcutta. A scheme was framed in 1914 for the start- 
ing of a Provincial Bank but on the outbreak of-the War it was thought _ 
advisable to shelve the project. In his report the Registrar states that as 
the amount of capital supplied through the Cc-operative Department is 
considerable, as central banks have outrun their local sources of supply, 
and as financiers in Calcutta have begun to put faith in the stability of 
co-operative societies, the work of finding funds for different central 
banks and arranging for the disposal of their surpluses might be placed 
on a more systematic basis. Itis, therefore, proposed to start a federa- 
tion of central banks which will obtain deposits at rates lower than those 
paid by individual central banks, take over the existing liabilities of 
different central banks to depositors in Calcutta, act asthe balancing 
centre for the Presidency, and hold fluid resources on behalf of the whole 
movement. Though this is, forthe time being, a satisfactory solution, 
it is essential that the federation should be converted into an apex bank 
-~ with a substantial share capital of its own as soon as possible after normal 
financial conditions are established. ~ 


The number of agricultural societies increased during the year from 
2067 to 2857, their memborship from 94,074 to 1,10,961, and their 
working capital from Rs. 56,94,370 to Rs. 67,06,570. Among agricultural 
societies, there are 5 grain banks, 6 purchase and gale societies, one cattle 
insurance and one irrigat‘un society. Of the non-agricultural societies, there 
are 34 societies for weavers and 15 for fishermen. There are 4 stores, 11 
milk-men’s societies, 2 societies for the development of Zemindari estates, 
and one sugar factory. 
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The address of the President of the last Madras Provincial Conference 
provides almost full information on the progress of the 
movement in that Presidency. During the year, the 
premier central bank in the Presidency was converted into an 
apex bank with a constitution similar to that recommended by the 
Committee on Co-operation. The number of central banks increased 
from 10 to 18, and while in the previous year 7 banks had undertaken the 
supervision of their constituent societies, at the end of last year there 
was only one bank which did not supervise borrowing societies. The 
number of supervising unions increased from 31 to 67, of non- 
agricultural societies from 157 to 284, and of agricultural societies from 
1602 to 1921. There was a corresponding rise in the membership from 
1,85,917 to 1,63,121 and in the working capital from Rs. 168-89 lakhs to 
Rs. 2304:99 lakhs. The aggregate reserve fund of all classes of societies 
also increased from Rs. 8-49 lakhs to Rs. 9°62 lakhs. The number of 
societies composed exclusively of Panchamas or persons belonging to the 
“depressed”? classes was 15, and there were no less than 26 societies for 
scavengers in various municipal towns in the Presidency. There were at 
the end of the year 14 credit societies and one building society for fisher- 
men, working mainly on their own capital. That attempts are being 
made to spread the movement among all classes of people is apparent 
from the fact that there are 15 societies for different aboriginal tribes. 


Madras 


In respect of punctuality in the repayment of loans, the active mea- 
sures taken in recent years and increased supervision through co-ope- 
rative bodies are beginning to have effect. Of the outstandings of central 
banks, @ much reduced percentage is shown as overdue when compared 
with the figures for the previous year. But the extent of the existing 
arrears from members in primary societies clearly proves the need for 
effective supervision. It may be observed, in this connection, that of the 
2145 primary societies, 1758 were affiliated to some supervising agency 
or other. 


It is a matter for regret that agricultural co-operation has not made 
much progress inthe Presidency. Only 14 out of the 1921 agricultural 
societies are non-credit institutions, 12 of these being societies for pur- 
chase and sale and 2 for production and sale. Of non-agricultural 
societies, 28 are non-credit societies, 15 of which are purchase and sale 
societies, 2 productive societies, 10 building societies, and one a labour 
contract society. : 


* x * v * x 
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There is little that is very striking about the progress of co-operation 
in Behar and Orissa during the year 1916—17. One new 
ort aa central bank was started daring the year, increasing 
the total number of central societies to 21. The number 
of non-agricultural societies increased from 55 to 65, and of agricultural 
societies from 1221 to 1337. Deposits from members in primary societies 
inoreased by Rs. 74,864 and this fact combined with an increase in 
the number of societies classified as A or B is referred to by the Registrar 
as an index of the sonnd progress of the movement. 


The Provincial Bank which was established soon after the province 
was separated from Bengal is still a small institution with a working 
capital of Rs. 4,13,875. In a year of financial stringency, the Bank has 
fulfilled the chief object for which it was started by lending to its con“ 
stituent central banks funds at the uniform rate of 7 per cent. There 
are five guaranteeing unions in the province, but the Registrar reports that 
the idea has not captured the imagination of the members of the primary 
societies, ‘‘chiefly because they appear to feel that they have enough to 
do in guarding against the dangers of joint liability in their own societies 
without incurring additional risks.” 


There are four stores in the province and two dairies. The most re- 
markable development in non-credit co-operation is, however, the forma- 
tion of a Co-operative Dispensary at Fatwa. The Dispensary is the re- 
sult of a combination among the members of a group of neighbouring 
sopieties for meeting a common want. The initiative came from the 
members themselves, though an annual grant of Rs. 1000 has been given 
to the Dispensary by the District Board. Members, numbering 318, each 
pay an entrance fee of Re. 1, and aldo an annual contribution of the like 
amount. Contributions are also made by societies from their reserve funds. 
Members and their families, along with non-members, receive free medi- 
cine. The only distinction is that while members obtain the attendance 

` of the doctor at their houses on payment of the conveyance charges merely, 
non-members have to pay the usual fees. 


+ * * + * * 


The increase in the number of societies in the Central Provinces was 

so great in 1916-17, that at the end of the year the 

wee Pro- = province had the largest number of societies in the 
country. The number of central banks increased from 

29 to 31 and of agricultural credit societies from ‘2412 to 8267. 
61 new guaranteeing unions were started during the year, raising 
the -total number of. unions’ to 186. 880 of the primary societies are 
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supervised by the unions, the remaining being under the direct control of 
the central banks. There are only 36 non-credit agricultural societies, 
chiefly seed—unions in the important cotton and wheat tracts of the 
province. Of the non-agricultural credit societies, 55 are weavers’ 
societies. In his report, the Registrar observes that these societies have 
been seriously affected by the War, and that as yearafter year no improve- 
ment is seen in their position,a large number of them will have to be 
liquidated. 


At the apex of the co-operative system is the Provincial Bank at Jub- 
*halpore, the working capital of which exceeded Rs. 24 lakhs at the end of 
the year. This Bank commanded a fluid resource of Rs. 12 lakhs as against 
the total amount of Rs. 81 lakhs payable in the year to depositors by all 
classes of societies in the province. The amount of fluid resource main- 
tained exceeds even the high standard recommended by the Committee 
on Co-operation. The weakness of the co-operative organization in 
the province is in the primary societies which are very small 
associations, comprising on an average 16 to 17 members, mostly 
illiterate. The administration of these societies has to be supervised 
largely by external agency and the central banks contribute over 85 per 
cent. of their working capital. Though the societies have obtained deposits 
from members to to the extent of Rs 1,47,000, the amonnt of non-mem- 
bers’ deposits does not exceed Rs. 18,000 as against Rs. 9 lakhs raised in 
Bombay for 1100 societies. 


* * * 2 + * s 2 
Though Mr. A. E. English is no longer in charge of the Co-operative 
Department in Burma, the movement in the province 
‘continues to progress along the generally sound lines 
laid down by him. This is evident from the brief survey of the 
growth given by Sir Harcourt Butler in his address to the last 
Provincial Conference, a copy of which has just been received. 
The total number of societies of all kinds increased in the years 
1315-17 from 1490 to 2575. The total aggregate membership at the 
end of the last year was 61,000, and the total working capital 150 lakhs 
of rnpees. The number of sale societies increased to 40 and of guaranteeing 
unions to 207. But the most prominent of the recent developments in the 
province is the starting of District Agricultural and Co-operative Associa- 
tions. The object of these bodies, which are now ten in number, are the 
promotion of the co-operative movement in the district by the formation of 
new societies, the improvement of existing societies, and the spread of 
the knowledge of co-operative methods; the control of union gupervisers; 
the promotion of agricultural development and the popularization of the 


Burma 
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results obtained by the district agricultural staff; the improvement of 
communications, education and sanitary conditions; and the prevention of 
scarcity. At the meetings of the Associations, the chairman of unions and 
“societies meet togéther and discuss their difficulties and frame plans for 
improvement, and District Conferences are held from time to time. 
Though the main object of these associations is to perfect the organisation 
of the co-operative movement in districts and to arrange for the supervi- 
sion and efficient working of primary societies and unions, the member- 
ship is open to all leading men in every district, and the Associations 
aim atthe fartherance of rural welfare in co-operation with all, officials 
or non-officials, who are concerned about it. 


v * + * + 


The co-operative movement was introduced in the Gwalior State only 
in the year 1915. At the end of the second year, 
there were in the State 2 central banks, 172 agricul- 
tural and 7 non-agricultural societies. The central banks have a 
working capital of Rs. 72,876. They are of the mixed type 
and have 116 of the societies affiliated to them. They raise money 
at an average rate of 6 per cent., and make advances to socicties 
at 12 per cent. The societies finance their members at 15% percent. There 
are no honorary organisers in the State, but some assistance from the 
general public appears to have been received in the administration of 
the central banks. The statistics attached to the report do not show the 
axtent to which the State has contributed to the total capital of the socie- 
ties or the central banks. 


Gwalior 


In the province of Ajmere Mewara, the year 1916-17 witnessed some 
substantial progress of the co-operative movement. The 
number of central banks remained five as in the previous 
year, but the number of agricultural credit societies increased from 349 to 
372, with a membership of 12,848. The working capital of the central 
banks at the end of the year was Rs. 10,4,276, and of the agricultural 
societies Rs. 11,65,181. All the central banks are of the mixed type, with 
individuals and societies as shareholders, but four of them make loans to 
individual members. An important feature of the co-operative credit system 
in the province is the large proportion which the owned capital forms of 
the total working capital of agriculturel credit societies. The share capital 
amounts to Rs. 2,48,190 and is raised, the Registrar states, on a voluntary 
basis and not by deduction from loans. The societies have uccumulated a 
reserve fund of Rs. 1,07,265 and thus the total owned capital is Rs. 3,55,455 
out of a working capital of Rs. 11,65,181. Repayments from members 
were exceptionally satisfactory last year owing to the season being on the 
x 


Ajmere Mewara 
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whole *a good one. Most of the banks had large surplus balances on 
hand, and they were even compelled to decline fresh deposits. 
Much money was not needed for the ordinary requirements of agriculture 
as the harvests were satisfactory, and “the plethora of money ” was de- 
voted to the compounding of old debts and the redemption of mortgaged 
debts. The succession of poor seasons the province had to pass through had 
hitherto prevented the bestowing of any attention on this important aspect 
of rural finance. But during the last year, with a prosperous season, 
advantage was taken of the satisfactory financial position of the banks to 
commence the redemption of old debts. 


Though co-operators must welcome all efforts towards the liqui- 
dation of agricultural debts, there will be some misgivings about the 
considerations which seem to have inspired this undertaking in 
Ajmere-Mewara. The zeal for this work appears to have been due 
mainly to an anxiety to divest the central banks of the large balances 
at their disposal. And this naturally gives rise to the fear that 
conducted as the investigations were in haste the attempt might not 
have been as thorough as is essential for success of any experiment 
indebt redemption. That there is some ground for this suspicion is 
evident when it is noticed that the financing of members of agricultural 
societies last year wasonan extraordinarily lavish scale, the amount of 
loan advanced being more than double the corresponding figure of the 
previous year. Farther, while advances for agricultural expenses showed 
a decrease, loans for ‘‘ marriage and death purposes °’ increased from Rs. 
2809 to Rs. 69,064, for payment of rent from Rs. 9,160 to Rs. 44,506, and 
for purchase of bullocks from Rs. 10,982 to Rs. 67,553. Itis only to be 
hoped that the.combination of a good harvest with an accumulation 
of the funds of central banks has not resulted in such extravagant 
„and excessive financing of agriculturists as would .work greatly to 
the detriment of their, real interests. The total amount advanced 
for payment of old debts was Rs. 1,57,018, and for redemption of 
mortgaged land and wells, Rs. 1,44,674. Nearly 2709 acres of land were 
thus redeemed from mortgage. There were special difficulties in the 
release of mortgages with possession. In the case of other old debts, the 
accounts from the very beginning were overhauled and examined before 
any settlement was arrived at. Olaims were settled in the presence of 
the ‘ panchayats’, and the amounts fixed were paid over to the creditors 
on the spot as soon as claims were settled. The debts repaid were to the 
extent nearly of Rs. 2,80,000 so that an average reduction of seven 
annas in the rupee was effected. The rate that the new loans will carry 
is 12 per cent. and the ryots will have to pay as interest Rs. 36,000 where 
they formerly paid oyer Rs, 1,00,000 annually at the rate of 24 per cent, 
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or so on a total indebtedness of Rs. 4,380,000, now reduced to Rs. 3900,000. 
The Registrar reports that agriculturists all over the province greatly 
, appreciate the organized relief which has been undertaken through the 
-co-operative credit societies, and that consequently there is a growing 
demand for more societies. — 


+*+ + + 4 + # 


In the little province of Coorg, co-operative credit failed to make any 
progress in the year ending 30th June 1917. The num- 
ber of societies remained stationary at 22. These had 
a membership of 26,18 and a working capital of Bs. 1,19,614. The 
latter consisted of share capital of Rs. 51,102, reserve ‘fands of Rs. 
28,554, and deposits and loans for the remaining amount. The ad- 
ministration report attributes the absence of any expansion of the 
movement to the difficulty of raising fauds. Itis obvious that with- 
out a central bank for supervising and financing primary societies, the 
existing societies may stagnate and there may be no incentive to the 
starting of more societies. The forms of co-operation which, according to 
the Registrar, deserve particular support in the province are grain banks 
and cattle insurance. There are two grain banks in the province with a 
working capital made up ofshares and reserve. Their development is 
watched with keen interest by village communities arid in some places 
members of different families have established such banks amongst them- 
selves. The chief difficulty was to secure suitable places for storing the 
stock but this appears to have been got over by arranging to keep the 
stock with reliable agriculturists in the villages. The number of cattle 
insurance societies in the province is 10, with a membership of 365. The 
societies have a reserve fund of Rs. 1,306 and a capital of Rs. 5,086, the 
amount of risks insured being Rs. 4,563 for 422 head of cattle. The namber 
of policies redeemed during the year was 46. The credit societies in 
some places instead of paying dividends to their members have decided to 
credit the amounts payable as dividends—aggrogating to Rs. 2,287 to. 
insurance societies. The insurance societies had to face a season of ex- 
ceptionally heavy mortality in live-stock necessitating great caution in 
accepting fresh risks, but the financial position continued satisfactory. 
Only animals above the age of 7 are accepted for insurance, and indemnity 
amounting to two-thirds of the actual value is paid for deaths due to 
rinderpest, destruction by wild animals, or accidents or illness. Premia 
ona fixed scale are payable for four years only, after which period the 
owner is entitled to the fall value of the policy, provided that the insured 
animal is dead or certified to be unfit for work. 


Coorg. 
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p REVIEWS 


‘Land and Labour In a Deccan Village’ by Harold H. Mann, D. Se., and others. 
( University of Bombay, Rs, 2/-. ) 


Though the land revenue system of this Presidency, with its scientific 
classification of land, its rigidity regarding the collection of revenue in 
good year and bad, and its revision every thirty years, leading usually to 
an increase in the assessment, had been criticized in the press and from 
the public platform before the year 1899-1900, the criticisms were 
spasmodic and did not receive the whole-hearted support of the publie, 
nor did they receive carefal consideration at the hands of the Government. 
The famine of 1899-1900—according to Lord Curzon, the greastest famine 
of the century—was an eye-opener both to the Government and the public. 
It showed that the economic condition of rural India was so poor that 
both men and cattle were unable to stand the strain ofa great famine. 
The rigid Bombay system came in for a good deal of strong and mainly 
just criticism. The Government of India appointed a commission with 
Sir Anthony McDonell as its president, and that commission, while not 
fully endorsing the public view as regards the heaviness of the incidence of 
the assessment, bore ont the general opinion about the rigidity of the 
land revenue system. and suggested measures for granting automatic 
suspensions and remissions. ' 


The late Mr. R. O. Dutt gave expression to the current public opinion 
on the subject in his famous open-letters to Lord Curzon. He made ont 
such a strong case thatthe Government of India deemed it desirable to 
reply to the sameat great length in defence of the existing system. 

“Stadents of Indian rural economics will find in these publications a 
masterful presentation ofthe two different points of view.. While this 
discussion about the real causes of the existing low economic condition was 
being carried on in India, a representation was submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State by leading English men interested in the affairs of this country 
and Indians of all shades of opinion, asking fora typical village inquiry, 
as they considered such an inquiry necessary to find out the real economic 
condition of the people. The Secretary of State declined to grant the inquiry 
demanded on the usual grounds of its being impracticable and not worth 
the labour and cost of underataking it. Fora few years the Congress 
passed resolutions pressing for such an inquiry which, it was said, was not 
granted, because Government was afraid of the skeleton in the cupboard. 
A great deal of water has flowed in the Ganges since that time. The 
Bombay Land Revenue System-has been amended in so far that suspen- 
sion and remission rules haye been made more elastic, and tg a result the 
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effects of famines and scarcity are not felt tothe same degree aseiu the 
year 1899-1900. The question of a typical village inquiry had, however, 
been dropped. Itisafter 17 years that an inquiry of the kind that was 
asked for in 1901-2 has been carried on by Dr. Mann and his collaborators, 
and the results of the inquiry have been published in the form of a book 
forming the first number of the Economic Series of the University - 
of Bombay. 


The method adopted for this investigation can well be called scientific, 
if we look upon statistics as a descriptive science. The authors have 
tried their best to eliminate their personalities while conducting this in- . 
vestigation and have put before the public the real existing state of things 
as found in their inquiry. An inquiry somewhat ofa similar nature in - 
the economic condition of some of the low-paid municipal employees and 
mill-hands in the city of Bombay was made a few years ago by Mr. G. K. 
Devdhar, but was not as thorough as the present one and also differed 
from it as urban conditions differ from rural conditions. I hope, I shall 
not be accused of using extravagant language, if I compare these inquiries 
to the work done for the slums of London by Booth or for York by 
Rowntree or for the continental cities and rural areas by Le Play. 


‘For the purpose of this investigation, Dr. Mann (and I will use his 
name for himself and his co-workers ) selected a village which he con- 
siders to be ‘‘ typical of a large tract,in the districts of the Deccan where 
the ž4arif or rains crop is most important, and where, hence, the rains 
are more certain than they are further east. ’’ There is no canal irrigation 
and very little well irrigation, and hence the village belongs to the arid 
dry Deccan village type, excepting that it is near Poona and Kirkee which 
provide employment toa large number ofits inhabitants. To havea 
corect idea of the economic condition of the whole ofthe Deccan, it is 
necessary to continue this kind of investigation in the other two types 
which are described by Dr. Mann as (1) ‘‘the village which possesses a 
large number of wells for irrigation and in which the prosperity or other- 
wise of the village depends on the existence of these wells, and (2) the 
village which is a creation of irrigation canals in which cultivation is rich 
with an intensity such as is rarely to he seen in any other large area 
in India.” -> 3 

In treating of the physical characteristics of the villages, Dr. Mann 
gives, in brief, an account of the geological formation of the whole of the 
Deccan, and in popular langnage explains the various features of what is 
usually known as the ‘Deccan Trap’. Thereafter, follows a description 
of the soils of lands during which Dr. Mann incidentally gives extracts 
from Mr, ‘Wingate’s proposals about the method to be followed regarding 
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the classification of the different kinds of lands. After giving details about 
the water capacity of the wells at different periods of the year, the authors 
state, on the authority ofthe people themselvs,—so very careful are they 
in not making their book a subjective one by giving their own opinion,— 
two causes why most of the wells are not used for irrigational purposes. 
One of these is the purely physical one of deficiency of water, the other is 
that, owing to subdivision of the land and the wells being the property of 
a large number of co-sharers, nobody thinks it his business to spend money 
to keep the wells in a good condition. It would have been better if they 
had tried farther boring in a few selected wells to see, if the quantity of 
water available for irrigation was likely to increase thereby. There are 
practically no embankments to drain off the rain water, and when we see 
the low economic condition of the villagers, we can easily attribute the 
absence of embankments to that cause and not to the want of communal 


life in village which is sometimes mentioned as the root-cause of the 
dearth of village improvements. 


_ One chapter is devoted to the division of the land and the number of 
holdings. The authors have traced the history of the village revenue 
administration of the land from the year 1699-1700 to the present times. 
This rather long narrative shows that the Deccan is no exception to the 
general rule obtaining in this country of (1) giving lard to village servants 
instead of cash, (2) making grants of land to Devasthans for religions 
purposes, and (3) rewarding eminent services by grant of lands. This 
system, so long as it was properly administered, seems to have worked 
well. Recently, there has been a change in the attitude of the British 
Government as well as the Government of Indian States, and, as a result, 
even the Kulkarnis of Deccan are being replaced during the last few years 
by paid village officers. There isan interesting statement giving the 
total assessed revenue in the pre-British and the British poriods. In the 
former period, it varied from Rs. 792-8 to Rs. 1158, while in the latter 
period, it has increased from Rs. 1128 in 1886-87 to Rs. 1660 (i. e., 
by about 50 per cent. ) in 1914-1915. Referring to the fluctuations in the 
former period, Dr. Mann says that in his and his co-workers’ opinion the 
higher figures of revenue do not ‘ give any indication of the condition of 
the people, for it would appear that the increase or decrease of the asses- 
sed revenue depends not so much on the ability of the people to pay as on 
the amount which it was supposed might be obtained from them.” It 
is a pity the authors have not been bold enough to express their opinion 
about the very large increase in the revenue during the last thirty years. 


Dr. Mann’s analysis of the number of owners and the area of plots 
held by each owner shows that out of the 718 plots, 428 plots are under 
one acre. The proposals to stop the excessive subdivision and frag- 
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mentation of land receive support from the facts collected by Dre Mann 
about these evils in the village under inquiry. The evilis so great that 
though it is confined to the Presidency and some portions of Madras, the 
subject was given a place in the agenda of the recent Board of Agriculture 
at Poona. The Hon’ble Mr. Keatinge has drafted a Bill giving permission 
to the agriculturists to take advantage of the new law and make these 
holdings impartible. Its permissive character is not approved of by some 
leaders of public opinion who are in favour of stronger measures. The 
reception of the Bill in the Council will be a fair guide to publio opinion 
outside the Council Hall. There can be no difference of opinion from the 
economic point of view that a redistributive scheme and a prohibition of 
any subdivision beyond a standard unit will add to the productivity of the 
land and thus improve the cconomic condition of the agriculturist. 


A fall chapter is devoted to Vegetation, Crops and Cultivation. 
Referring to the various alternatives to a fallow, Dr. Mann brushes 
aside expensive manuring as being risky on dry land, owing to the 
“ uncertainty of the suitability and the timely character of the rainfall. ” 
He then goes on to make a very sane remark which deserves to be borne 
in mind by theorists who are always fond of finding fault with the conser- 
vatism of the Indian villager. ‘‘ It is far more risky, indeed, ” says the 
author, “ than any one who has had only to do with agriculture in 
Europe can conceive, and when it involves an out-of-pocket expenditure, 
as for the purchase of artificial manures, is a perfect gamble.” Dr. 
Mann feels surprised that ‘‘ in spite of the fact that the agricultural de- 
partment has been recommending treatment of jowar seed with copper 
sulphate as a method completely successful in preventing this deseaso 
(the jowar Smut or Rani ) and also of the fact that the Agricaltaral 
College is only six or seven miles away, nota single cultivator was met 
with who knew the treatment even by reputation. If Government or 
the Agricultural Department had but recognised that itis much more 
the duty of an enlightened Government to sptead agricultural knowledge 
and to take it to the homes of the agriculturist, than it is the duty of the 
ignorant agriculturist to go out in eearch of such knowledge, such a state 
of things as mentioned by Dr. Mann would not have occured. A remark 
made by Dr. Mann, in connection with the replacement of wheat by 
Juwar, that “ the cultivators seem to be quite right in their, contention 
that the rain has become less suitable for wheat grown without irriga- 
tion, ’? deserves careful consideration at the hands of experts in the 
Department. 


‘<The housing of the population” is said, ‘to be astonishingly good,” 
the average house area being 200 square’ yards. When one examines 
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the detailed figures, one finds how misleading averages sometimes are, 
42 houses ont of 111 being under 100 square feet. That, with any 
amount of open space on which to build, some 38 per cent. of the house- 
holders are not in a position to put up houses of more than 10 by 10 feet, 
shows to what a low economic level the people must have fallen. One 
suspects that the words ‘‘ astonishingly good” might have been used in 
an ironical sense. After giving figures for the total income, expen- 
diture and indebtedness of the villagers, Dr. mann says: ‘‘ As the 
families represented in the village are not allin the same economic 
‘position, it becomes important to find what proportion of the village is 
in a satisfactory, and what proportion isin an unsound, economic condi- 
tion. In order to do this we have divided the population into three 
classes as follows:— 


(1) Those families in which the income derived from land is alone 
sufficient to maintain them in a sound economic position. 


(2) Those families in which the income derived from the land, to 
gether with that from outside labour, is sufficient to maintain them in a 
sound economic position. 


(3) Those families in which the economic position is unsound even 
when income from land and from outside labour are both considered. ”’ 


After giving a detailed description of these three groups, the anthors 
make the following remarks in the concluding portion of the sixth 
chapter:—‘‘ This economic inquiry into the condition of the people of .a 
typical dry Deccan village is disheartening. The debts are a crushing 
load on the people, bat even were they removed, more than half the | 
families would still not be able to pay their way, counting personal 
expenditure at their own standard. And thisis the case when outside 
employment was particularly active, and when no less than 30 per cent. 
of the male population were employed at fairly good rates at Kirkee. 
But at present it seemsa most urgent need that very serious attention 
should be devoted to meet the situation which the data recorded in this 
chapter reveal, ifindeed the maintenance of the condition of the people 
should be the principal aim of the raling powers. ” 


Dr. Mann and his collaborators are to be sincerely congratulated on 
the ability with which they bave conducted this investigation and on 
the lucil manner in which they have placed the results oftheir investi- 
gation before the public. -It is to be hoped that they will continne their 
investigations in the remaining two types of the Deccan villages. It will 
nat be.out of place to ask the Government or ruling powers*whose duty is 
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to maintain the people in sound condition to take immediate temedial 
measures to improve the economic condition of the people placed in 
their charge. 


L. 8. 


The Co-operative Movement in Russia: Its History, Significance, and Character. 
By J. V. Bubnoff. Co-operative Printing Society Ltd., Manchester, 


Whatever the future of Russia, it is certain that the co-operative 
movement will play as equally important a part in it as it has played 
during the war and in the period immediately preceding it. Even under ` 
the old regime of the Tsars, despite the fact that no legal recognition was 
given to it by the State and its progress was continually hampered by 
administrative interference and oppression, co-operation became a power to 
be reckoned with, and, during the war, especially, it has been recognised 
as one of the main economic factors in the life of the country. This 
little book is the first attempt in the English language at giving a lucid, 
connected, and systematic survey of the movement in Russia. The author 
is himself a Russian and a co-operator. And the inner story of the initial 
difficulties, the great achievements and the still greater hopes of his 
brother co-operators, which he gives, is as fascinating as it is instructive.” 
It must be the more so to cu-operators in this country with which Russia 
hes much more in common than with any European country except 
Ireland. This affinity is the result as much of the character of the 
people as of the fact that, like India and Ireland, Russia is still primarily: 
an agricultural country, and labour on the land still provides the chief 
menns of existence for the overwhelming majority of her people. And, as in 
India and Ireland, the agricultural classes, besides forming the bulk of the 
population, are also the main backbone of the co-operative movement in 
Russia. Therefore, the author has naturally realised that the attempt to 
present a correct picture of the growth and state of the co-operative move- 
ment in Russia must inevitably begin with an account of the position occu- 
pied by agriculture and the agricultural classes in that country. And the 
account which he gives may well be read with profit and interest by 
students of the political history of Russia as well as by co-operators, 
inasmuch as in few countries have the successive developments of the 
agrarian problem reacted on political conditions so considerably and 
directly as in Russia. 


7 
“The Co-operative Movement in Russia has not sprung into life like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter. It has behind it a long history of 
attempts and ill-starred experiments, of passionate enthusiasm and of 
Government *measures. ” In 1865 the first. consumers’ society was 
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approved by Government and in the following year the first loan and 
saving society was formed. Since then the first shoots of the modern 
movement have made their way through the soil prepared by the 
downfall of serfdom—with the result that Russie now takes the first 
place among all other countries in respect of the number of co-operative 
societies. The villages naturally supply the Jargest number of societies, 
although in towns, too, there are large societies, such as the “ Co- 
operation ” society in Moscow, which counts 65,000 members. A note- 
worthy feature of the development of the movement is the large number 
of consumers’ societies which are spread all over the country, some parts 
of it, such as the province of Kieff, being thickly covered with them. 
An idea of their rapid growth may be gathered from the fact that 
during the first two and a half years of the War, they were opened 
.toughly at the rate of ten daily. The consumers’ societies in villages, 
called to life by peasants themselves, are, according to M. Bubnoff, 
the backbone of the growing movement, and “‘ there is nothing surpris- 
ing that in spits of the obstacles placed by the anthorities and the 
low level of co-operative education, they have captured the Russian 
villages introducing the application of capital in an ennobled form. ” 


Several other aspects of co-operative activities are dealt with by the 
author. It is diffcult to pick out any of these for special notice where all 
are important and well treated. The scope of some of the chapters may, 
however, be indicated. Chapter ILI deals with co-operative unions 
of credit societies, of consumers’ societies and of wholesale societies. 
These unions, which number three hundred, unite the activities of the 
_ affiliated societies, introduce a uniform mode of conducting their busi- 
ness, establish mutual control, obtain capital from outside, and organise 
joint purchase and sale. This tendency towards centralisation is the 
distinctive feature of the growth of the movement in Russia during the 
last five years. Ohapter IV gives an interesting account of some typical 
co-operative associations, including ‘‘The Moscow Union of Consumers’ 
Societies”, which has 1737 societies affiliated to it. The origin and 
history of the Moscow Narodny Bank—the first Russian co-operative 
bank, managed entirely by co-operative societies and a powerful institu- 
tion with ramifications in Russia and abroad—are given in Chaper V, 
and in the succeeding chapter is narrated the part played by the 
Zemstvos, the Co-operative Committees and the Co-operative Congress 
in building up the structure of Russian co-operation. 


The Russian intellectuals have always shown a great love for the 
cause of co-operation and this fact may well inspire some adequate effort 
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on the part of the Indian intellgentsia. ‘‘ After the defeat of the Revolu- 
tion of 1905 by the reaction, ” writes M. Bubnoff, “ the intellectuals 
directed their energies to the work of co-operation, the cnly bright spot 
left in the social life of Russia, andthe only open outlet for their energies. 
Tens of thousands of these intellectuals lent their assistance tothe co-ope- 
tative movement, which undoubtedly owes a great deal ofits success to 
them.” The All-Russian Co-oporative Congress, which wag held in 1908 
and 1913, is at once the centre which organises and directs the whole of 
the co-operative movement and a great co-operative festival. Among 
other aspects of co-operation described by the author, the most interesting 
is the educational work of the co-operative societies, which finds expres- 
sion in a variety of forms: in the organisation of lectures for the masses, in 
the building of people’s palaces—which are centres affording the people 
elucation and rational amusement—in promoting theatrical and cinemato- 
graphic performances in the villages, in publishing jonrnals—there are 
twenty co-operative journals in Russia—books, and even in providing 
schools, establishing libraries and the like. 


The War has placed before the Russian co-operative societies 
the greatest problem they have ever had to face. The Bocieties, 
according to M. Bubnoff, have, however, not been mere onlookers‘of the 
great events accompanying the War, but have organised and taken 
part in the solution of the problems created by the changed 
conditions. ‘‘ New forms and methods of combined efforts appear 
on the horizon, new and wide sections of the population are drawn 
into the sphere of co-operation, new branches of the economic life 
of the country are added tothe conquests of the movement. ’’ And 
M. Bubnoff is optimistic enough to believe that ‘the time is not 
far off when co-operation will exercise its beneficial influence on the 
whole structure of economic life in Russia.” This belief is not 
unjustified; for, the progress of the movement, specially during last 
decade, has amply proved to what height of constructive social work 
the spirit of the people may be roused. And the achievements has 
been the more remarkable in view of the fact that the movement has 
had to rely mainly on ‘‘ the consciousness of its members as a means 
of protection, the existing law on the subject being not only imadeqnate, 
bat of a nature to impede and stunt its growth. ” 


8. A. B, 
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Agricultural Co-operation and Organization. By George Radford. Hodder and 
Stoughton, London, 1917, 


In battling with the trivial obstacles and worries of routine manage- 
ment, co-operators tend no doubt often to lose sight of the great objects 
towards which they are working. It is necessary from time to time to 
raise their eyes from the details of their business, and to direct their gaze 
towards the ideals which should underlie and inspire their efforts. In 
economic, as in political, movements, Utopias have their place. But if 
these Utopias are really to kindle men’s imaginations, and rouse in them 
a true spirit of service and progress, they must not be so remote and 
divorced from the facts of daily life as to seem unreal and unattainable. 
Mr. Radford has set out to sketch, in very brief outline, his ideal of the 
agricultural organisation of England after the war. In oar opinion, his 
dream is much more likely to inspire despair than hope. A Utopia, for 
which men are willing to strive, must be one which by honest effort they 
may hope to attain within a reasonable space of time. 


Mr. Radford’s vision of the future of agricaltural England starts with 
the assumption that great distributive depôts on co-operative lines must be 
started throughout the country at nearly every market town, Agricul- 
tural produce is to be collected by a daily motor service from every farm- 
house, and to be bulked and graded at subsidiary depéts. Markets are 
to be studied, and the producer is to regulate his production by an enligh- 
tened. knowledge of the tastes and purses of the consumers. Pasteurisa- 
tion of milk, cold storage of frnits and vegetables, specially constructed 
railway vans, regular and frequent train services, and hygienic appliances 
of every sort at each centre are assumed as the starting point of the 
system. Not only is every scientificappliance to be placed within the 
reach of the humblest farmer, but he himself is to be animated by a new 
spirit. In speaking of the milk problem, Mr, Radford writes, ‘to per- 
form the act of milking without first washing both udder and hands 
would be considered an offence against one’s comrades; and any indiffe- 
rence or cold-blooded attempt to ignore those local affections of the cow 
which at present only too often poison our milk, would be treated by 
summary expulsion from the body of farmers.’’ The moral control of 
fellow-members is to enforce discipline, but behind it all is to stand the 
power of the State interfering with and regulating every agricultural 
activity. Mr. Radford’s argument drives him in the end to demand the 
public ownership and Country Council management of all land. 


We have no space to follow Mr. Radford into the various schemes of 
co-operative organisation which he go airily outlines, At the present mo- 
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ment in India, when trains are few and irregular, goods traffic intermjttent, 
made roads insufficient and poor in quality, and scientifc apparatus 
almost unobtainable, we can only regard such dream from afar as some- 
thing infinitely remote and unpractical. Even in England, the present 
generation cannot hope to see such a system actually at work. 


There are, however, two points in the book, which are original and 
suggest food for thought. To Mr. Radford, the distributive depdt must 
necessarily be the keystone of the whole system. He sweeps credit 
societies away as futile and newfangled. The distributive depét is not ` 
only to collect and sell produce, but also to finance all its members, to 
provide them with all requisite stock and to purchase at wholesale rates 
all the farmers’ domestic supplies and comforts. If this is the true view, 
then Indian co-operation has, from the beginning, proceeded on false 
lines towards false goals. 


The other striking view which is advanced, but is not supported by 
argument, is his definite repudiation of the co-operative retail sale of 
produce. The responsibilities of the system are to end at the wholesale 
depot. ‘It would be of no particular advantage to the producer to set 
up antagonism on the part of the merchant or shopkeeper, if they on their 
part act fairly.” In India, it is generally believed that the present type 
of retail shopkeepor is one of the greatost obstacles to all attempts at 
agricultural improvement. 


BR. B. E. 








Agricultural Jonrnal of India, Vol. XIII, Part I, January 1918. 


The Agricultural Journal of India was founded in 1906 by the Gov- 
ernment of India as a magazine for popularising the results obtained by 
the various agricultural departments of India, and bringing to the notice, 
at least of the educated farmers and planters of the country, any advances 
in agricultural methods and practices suitable for adoption or adaptation ` 
in India. For a good many years, it cannot be considered to have been a suc- 
cess. Its circulation was small. Its contents were dull. Many a time, I have 
been asked to recommend an agricultural magazine, and I have hesitated 
to mention it. But, recently, a great change has come over its spirit. It 
now represents agricultural progress in a living manner, and the latest 
number—which forms the basis of this review—is the best that has been 
issued from the point of view of general usefulness. If the present 
standard is maintained, there is no doubt that itis well worth while for 
anyone interested jn Indian agriculture to subseribe to it, confident that 
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he will obtain a quarterly digest of agricultural material from India 
and elsewhere, upto-date, topical, and largely capable at least of adapta- 
tion to Indian conditions. 


The present number contains two articles on dairying,—one on the 
Ganeshkhind Dairy Herd by the present Governor of Bombay,—the other 
on the Co-operative Dairy at Telinkheri at Nogpur. The former of these 
has been well reviewed in the daily press. All I need say here is that it is 
a new departure in India for the Governor of a Province to undertake an 
agricultural enterprise of this character, and its success seems to indicate 
a line of activity which other rulers might well follow, with benefit to the 
country. The Co-operative Dairy at Telinkheri demands more mention. One 
cannot say that co-operative dairying in Indie is, asa whole, yet an 
established success. Here, in Telinkheri, at least, is an experiment which 

-has passed beyond the preliminary stages, and, during the past few years, 
has proved itself to contain the elements of success. It consists of a 
society ( or rather of two societies ) of gozlis, owning a herd of 
buffaloes and cows ( mostly of local types) which run with the Govern- 
ment herd of buffaloes, use the Government stud bulls kept at Telinkheri, 
milk the animals under the supervision of the Government overseers, and 
sell the milk to a Parsee gentleman who disposes of the produce for the 
society in Nagpur. It is thus essentially a producers’ society, having 
the advantage of a permanent grazing area, of competent supervision, of 
good housing, with no anxiety as to distribution. The members pay for 
everything they get, except that the value of the manure produced is 
taken as the price for the use of the cattle-sheds. The success of the Dairy, 
from the point of view of the gowli, is considerable, and the article 
will repay perusal by anyone interested in the co-operative development 
of milk production. j 


Of the other original articles, two are on wheat growing with special 
reference to the new and high yielding strains which have been worked 
out in various parts of North India, and which are now available: one is on 
the natural indigo industry, and is evidently the first of a series on this 
subject: another is on the use of steam-ploughing in developing private 
estates in the United Provinces. Perhaps, to a co-operator the most interest- 
ing article is that on ‘ Agricultural Banking in the Delta of Burma’ by 
Mr. L Dawson, a Rangoon Barrister, who has founded and brought to 
a successful issue an agricultural bank-in a local area in Lower Burma. 


The remainder of the Journal consists almost entirely of extracts 
from other journals, magazines, and newspapers in India and in almost 
every other part of the world, including a reprint of Mr. Keatinge’s article 
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on ‘Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Cotton ” and Mr. Crostifwaite’s 
“ Recollections and Reflections ” from the first numbers of this Quarterly. 
This section of the Journal is valuable. It brings us into touch with 
what people are thinking, saying and doing elsewhere, and with the 
valuable material published in other Indian publications. We can, 
therefore, strongly recommend a perusal of this important number of 
what is now a valuable and increasingly usefal Journal. 


H. H. M. 7 


Scientific Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. (including 
the Report of the Imperial Cotton Specialist ) 1916-17. 


The reports contain an interesting summary of the work done by the 
Imperial Agricultarists; the Imperial Agricultural Chemist, the Imperial 
Economic Botanists, the Imperial Mycologist, the Imperial Entomologist, 
as well as accounts of the «ctivities of the Entomologist, the Pathological 
Entomologist and Cotton Specialist. The Imperial Entomologist at Pusa 
was busy during 1916-17 with investigating the insect parts on Cotton, 
Rice, Sugar-cane, and Maize. The Imperial Pathological Entomologist 
was engaged in the study of disease-carrying insects, such as Saprozoic 
flies, Tabanide Dunj-flies, and Mosquitos. The remarks of the Imperial 
Mycologist on the ‘‘ Tokra ” disease of Tobacco and Mustard, and the’ 
“ Ticca ° disease of Groundnut show the enormous economic value of 
these researches. Mr. and Mrs. Howard are continuing their work on 
Para 12 and Para 4; the chapter on the development of Baluchistan 
Agriculture is very suggestive. The observations ou fruit packing and 
the propagation of fruit trees deserve a wider, a more general recognition. 
The report of the Cotton Specialist rans on the usual lines, and affords 
nothing of special interest. 

L. G. K. 


THE ZEMSTVOS OF RUSSIA 


[ Note:—The recent Billon Local Self-Government in this Presidency 
has, by erecting co-operative societies into n separate constituency for the 
election of Local Boards, attracted public attention to the question cf the 
connection between the co-operative movement and local self-governing 
bodies. This connection is closer in Russia than elsewhere. The follow- 
ing article on the constitution of the Zemstvos and their relation to 
co-operative work is, therefore, at this moment, of special interest. It has 
been prepared by the staff of the International Institute at Rome at the 
instance of the Registrar, Coperative Societies, Bombay, for the exclusive 
use of this Jdarnal. | 
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THE ZEMSTVOS OF RUSSIA 20l 


The Zemstvo was founded in 38 provinces of European Ruesia in 1864, 
that is, immediately after the emancipation of the peasants from servitude. 
With the introduction of the Zemstvo, the whole system of local adminis- 
tration was radically modified. This administration had been completely 
in the hands of the bureaucracy, and had been based on the principle of 
extreme centralization, but when the Zemstvo was introduced, the initia- 
tive passed tothe population, and the principle of decentralization and 
administrative antonomy was largely applied. 


From the territorial point of view, the structure of the Zemstvo 
corresponds to the general administrative system. The latterwivides the 
territory of the State into provinces, the provinces into districts, and the 
districts into volosti which comprise several communes. There are pro- 
vincial and district Zemstvos: for the moment, the smaller units, which 
would correspond to the volosti, are lacking, and their institution is a - 
chief part of that general reform of the Zemstvos which is now occupy- 
ing the provincial government. The Zemstvo, whether ofthe province 
or of the district, is formed of a general assembly of delegates who have 
directive and controlling powers and of the officials who are the executive 
of the general assembly. 


The provincial assembly is formed of representatives of the district 
assemblies. The following is the method by which members of the latter 
are chosen. The electors divide themselves into three groups—the group 
of the nobles, the group of the other classes, and the group of the peasants. 
Electors who are noble land-owners are divided, according to the extent of 
their property, into two classes: (1) ‘‘ those having full rights, ? who 
possess land of the full qualifrving area which varies from 200 to 800 dessia- 
_ tines and has a value of about 15,000 roubles; (2 ) “ those not having full 
rights,” who possess not less than one-tenth of the full qualifying area, 
and who are able to choose electors so long as each elector chosen by them 
be supported by such number of them as possess together a full qualifying 
area. The second group of electors is composed of private land-owners 
who are not noble, and these are, in their turn, divided into ‘those having’? 
and ‘those not having full rights.” The third electoral group is formed 
of the peasants, For-these there is no condition as to possession of a 
qualifying area. They choose their representative electors in the meetings 
of the volosti, and the list of the electors must be presented to the gover- 
nor who has the right to confirm or annul nominations to it. The 
electors, in their turn, choose representatives at the district Zemstvos. 


- Thus ‘those having full rights” in the first and in the second groups 
elect the deputies in the Zemstvo directly; and ‘‘those not’ having fall 
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rights’’ elect only the electors who participate with “those having fall 
rights” i in the election of deputies. The peasants choose the electors 
who, in their turn, choose deputies in the Zemstvo., Thanks to the electoral 
system, a noble deputy enters the Zemstvo for every 5,400 dessiatines 
belonging to nobles, a non-noble land-owning deputy for every 47,000 
dessiatines belonging to non-nobles, and a peasant deputy for every 34,200 
dessiatines belonging to the peasant class. To the first group belong 50 
perant. of the deputies in the Zemstvo, to the second group 14 per cent. 
and to the third group 36 percent. A noble deputy is elected by 3-1 
électors, a non-noble land-owner by 28°6 electors, a peasant by 3,000 
electors. . 


The right to vote belongs to persons who have reached the age of 
twenty five and have not been legally censured. There is no plural 
voting. The election of deputies takes place every three years ata time fixed 
by the Government. Election is by secret ballot by the system of balls 
and is decided by an absolute majority. The maximum number of mem- 
bers is fixed at seventy for every local unit. 


The officials of every Zemstvo comprise a president and a -certain 
number of councillors elected by the assembly. The president of a pro- 
vincial Zemstvo is confirmed by the Minister of the Interior, the president 
of the district Zemstvo by the Governor. 


( 


As regards the Zemstvo’s sphere of action, it is limited by law to the 
satisfaction of local needs of an economico-social character, all interven- 
tion in matters of State and questions having a bearing beyond the territo- 
rial boundaries of a province or district being excluded. 


The Zemstvo has specific competence as to the provisioning of the 
population in time of scarcity, road-meking and mending, the mutual 
insurance of property against fire, the organization of hospitals, ‘the ser- 
vice of health, institutions of beneficence, taxes affecting the Zemstvo 
itself, the organization of popular education, and all “measures which can 
co-operate for the development of agriculture, industry and trade in the 
territory of the Zemstvo. Moreover, provincial Zemstvos have the right 
to issue ordinances, compulsory for the whole population as to public 
health, the compaign against epizooty and similar matters. - - 


The activity of the Zemstvos in the half century for which thoy] have 
existed has been very beneficial to all branches of social enterprise. 
. Popular education, the development of the productive forces of agriculture, 
the service of health, are mainly the result of the work of the men 
ofthe Zemstvos. 1t may said that there is nota single branch of opal 
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life which has not been we helped, developed, and stimulated by 
the Zematvos. 


As for co-operation, its whole history is closely bound up with that 
of the Zemstvos. The first period (1860-80 ) of the rise of co-operative 
institutions in Russia was traversed with the help of the Zemstvos. The 
‘Cartels of butter and cheese’’, the societies of the kustari, and the small 
credit funds were able to arise only with the popular support given in 
the Zemstvos. All the failures of co-operatiou—its whole experienceo— 
have been shared by the Zemstvos. The Russian: Zemstvos developed the 
following programme in the field of co-operation: they organized the 
propaganda of co-operation by means of the press and of lectures ; they 
founded a series of schools to train managers of co-operative societies ; 
they nominated a series of specialist instructors who direct co-operative 
societies and organize them technically. More than a hundred Zemstvos 
have staffs of specialist instructors, who receive valuable support from the 
agricultural staff who devote much of their work to co-operation. 


Farther, by the law of 1907 the. Zemstvos’ small credit funds were 
founded, and these on 1st January, 1917 disposed of 50,000,000 roubles. 
They represent the co-operative credit by means of which the various 
forms of co-operationcan arise and be consolidated. The co-operative 
credit societies arose, thanks to the small credit funds; in 1918 more 
than 750 co-operative societies depended on these funds. Side by side 
with them, the Zemstvos frequently organized wholesale stores for 
co-operative consumers’ societies, maintaining them until co-operation 
reached, a state of development, allowing it to organise them with its own 
resources. 


Besides these undertakings which are common to all the Zemstvos, 
some of them have developed special enterprise suited to the local needs. 
Thus the Zemstvos of Jaroslav, Vologda, Vladimir, Perm, and others, 
organize social dairies and creameries, those of Kostrama and Jaroslav co- 
operative societies for the essication of fruit, that of Vormej the co-opera- 
tive marketing of eggs, that of Kherson, Poltava, Ufa, and others the 
co-operative marketing of grain. In certain provinces the Zemstvos have 
succeeded in organizing a series of artels of the kastari. And recently 





hundreds k sumers’ co-operative societies have arisen which are 
supported and iby the instructors of the Zematvos. 
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Just before last Christmas was held the sixth session of the Madras 
Provincial Conference under the presidency of the Hon. 
By par heh bi P. Rajagopala Chariar, the first local Registrar and now 
` Member of the Executive Council. In his address of 
welcome, Mr. K. B. Ramanatha Aiyar, the President of the Madras 
Oo-operative Conference, under whose auspices the Conference was held, 
referred principally tothe disruptive forces likely to damage the movement. 
He regretted the starting of separate societies for Government servants 
and Indian Christians. He stated that co-operators would be stultifying 
themselves if they allowed the co-operative movement which is essential- 
ly a unifying force to be used for emphasising the existing lines of cleay- 
age and perpetuating the fissiparons tendencies in the country.’ Con- 
gratulating the co-cperators on the fact that the movement had hitherto 
been national in the truest sense of the term, the President deprecated 
the introduction of controveréial politics in the co-operative movement. 
He instanced the splitting up of a society over the Brahman—non-Brah- 
man controversy, of another over the celebration of the Mohurrum-Dasra 
festivities, of a third where factions were formed as a result of the moderate 
- Versus extremist schism. i 


` 


* * > + * 


An interesting paper placed before the Conference was Prof. 
Central Orga. ° Fe Mukherji’s plea for the formation of an Agricultural 
nization Society Organisation Society for Madras Presidency. Prof. 
foe Madras Mukerji detailed the fanctions which the proposed 
Society should undertake. These were ‘‘to send ont organizers to speak 
or give advice ; to provide model rules for new kinds of societies ; to 
arrange for lectures; to act as an information burean to affiliated societies ; 
to organise a library of co-operative literature in Madras ; to further com- 
bined action between societies for the advancement of common interest; 
to publish leaflets on various forms of agricultaral co-operation and to 
hold training classes for co-operative officials. *? What is wanted in 
Madras, however, is not a new institution, but more active and organised - 
effort on the part of the Madras Provincial Union. In the direction of 


agricultural co-operation, the Union should take up wiiggPenergy the 
fanctions performed hitherto, though not very syste Y, by a central 
agricultural committee. But that the Union n o be something 


more than an organization society is evident from a Tesolution passed at 
the Conference that co-operative institutions should be invariably con- 
sulted hefore*new rules under the Act are enacted or the existing ones 
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are modified. Those who have followed the controversies among co-ope- 
` rators in Madras during the last few years are aware of the strong 
feelings aroused by changes in the policy of Government as enforced by 
rules framed from time to time. It should be the function of the Union 
to focus the opinions of co-operators on matters of adminisitration or 
policy, though this function can only be discharged satisfactorily if 
the Registrar makes it his business to be gnided by it in these matters, 


+ * » * + + 


In a majority of the Indian Provinces the Local Governments have 
called upon co-operative societies to bear a portion of 
f the charges of their audit. In the Central Provinces the 
system of primary audit is controlled by the provincial federation and 
paid for wholly by it. The Committee on Co-operation have recommend- 
ed that the cost of primary audit should fali on co-operative institutions 
and that these might combine into audit unions for the efficient control 
of the work. It is, therefore, eminently desirable that where the audit 
charges are borne by societies, these should federate into a central orga- 
nization for the proper discharge of the work. It is to be regretted that 
the last Madras Provincial Conference failed to accept a resolution recom- 
mending the starting of an audit union for conducting the audit of provin- 
cial and district banks and town banks. The reasons which actuated 
the withdrawal of this proposal are not clear. In this connection it may 
be noted that in Burma at the Fourth Agricultural and Co-operative 
Conference held in August last it was decided to form a central committee 
to assist the Registrar in the administration of the andit fond. The 
committee would meet twice a year and would consist of the Registrar, 
selected Assistant Registrars, and representatives of District Associations, 
District Banks and Unions. i 


* * ‘a + + * + 


Audit Unions 


The last Provincial Co-operative Conference in Bengal was rendered 
notable by two events. The first was the passing of a 

¢ ann Benes resolution approving of the formation of a Standing Con- 
ference Committee which would consist of 15 members 

elected at the Conference and would meet in Calcutta once a quarter. The 
Committee would be mainly advisory, it would develop the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference, would advise the Registrar in other matters he 
places before them and would settle annually the subjects to be brought 
up for discussion at ensuing Conferences. The Registrar would at each 
Conference present a note on those recommendations of the previous Con- 
ference which it had not been practicable to carry out. That co-operators 
gll over the country have begun to appreciate their proper place in the 
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co-operative organization is indeed a matter for congratulation and ån that 
light the action taken in Bengal is commendable. But itis now time that in 
all the major provinces non-official co-operators should educate themselves 
to their respensibilities and should organize themselves into provincial 
agencies for the gradual transference to themselves of the powers of control 
now exercised by Registrars. The guidance of the latter can never be an 
efficient substitute for such national enthusiasm as would be kindled by a 
public body of all classes of people interested in rural welfare. Considered 
from this point of view, the other notable incident of the Conference, the 
plea of Sir Daniel Hamilton foran increased Government staff, fails to 
catch the imaginaticn. Administration by a large State establishment 
tends to be soulless, and the best manner in which in the progressive pro- 
vinces the State should now promote co-operation is to train non-official 
co-operators themselves to do more and yet more of the work that is now 
done for them by the Registrar and his staff. 


» * * + * * 


Under Section 42 (5) of the Co-operative Societies Act -the orders 

of the liquidator of a society, the registration of which 

coca W Bongai has been concèlled, have to be enforced by Civil 
Courts, and the difficnlties and delay of the ordinary 

procedure in execution are very vexatious. Registrars have from time to 
time complained that the mechanism for recovering the dues from socie- 
ties under liquidation is so costly and ineffective that they naturally 
hesitate before ordering liquidation. This, as the Committee on Co- 
operation pointed out, is an indirect encouragement to recalcitrant 
societies. In Behar and Orissa provision has been made in the Public 
Demand Recovery Act under which the liquidator’s order may be execut- 
ed in the same manner as an order for the collection of arrears of land 
revenue. At the Bengal Provincial Conference it was unanimously recom- 
mended that a similar provision be made in the Bengal Public Demands 
Recovery Act. In response to this suggestion that Act has been amend- 
ed so as to allow its application to the orders of a liquidator under clauses 
(b) and (d) of section 42 (2) of the Co-operative Societies Act. With a 
view to prevent abuse of the powers thus granted, it has been laid down 
that the requisition for a certificate can be enforced only if it is countér- 
signed by the Registrar. It is to be hoped that care has been taken that 
the exercise of the special powers will not prove so detrimental to the 
interests of other creditors as to make them hostile to the co-operative 
movement. Further, the application of the certificate procedure should 
not be looked upon as a panacea for the defects of the existing system.-. 
For even with the fullest exercise of these powers as much attention-ag 
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possible will have to be devoted to the proper organisation and supervision 
of primary societies, 

* + s . * : 


A depôt for the sale of articles maufactured by co-operative indus- 
trial societies in Bengal was opened last year at Calcutta 
PE eee le and was maintained by a few philanthropic individuals. 
Later, it was decided that this depôt should be organised 
on co-operative basis and, accordingly, a new society called the Calcutta 
Consumers and Co-operative Home Industries Purchase and Sale Society 
was registered in December last. This is a limited liability society with 
an authorized capital of Rs. 50,000 and the membership is open to 
registered co-operative societies and individuals in Bengal. The main 
object of the society will be-to stock for sale cotton and silk cloths, 
blankets, leather goods, toys and other articles received from the indus- 
trial societies. The Society will also supply to its member-societios 
raw materials required by them. Asa consumers’ society, not only will 
it supply its individual members the products of the industrial societies, 
but it will also undertake to sell articles of daily use like ghee, sugar 
and flour. The combination of the functions of a distributive society with 
those of a society for purchase and sale is not very appropriate, but co- 
operators will watch the growth of this new activity in Bengal with 
interest. ` 
* * * * * + 
The last annual report of the South Kanara Central Co-operative 
Bank affords a striking illustration of the spread .of 
gaoot Por the spirit of co-operation in all parts of the country. 
Established only four years ago, the bank has now s 
a working capital of Rs. 2,78,000, or nearly a lakh above the requirements 
of its affiliated societies. Oftheee primary societies there was not more 
than one at the end of the year 1910-11 as against 89 last year. They 
have accumulated a working capital of Rs. 5,82,600—including Rs. 
3,45,000 by way of deposits—and have built up reserve funds aggregating 


. to Ra. 11,685. ‘The Bank supervises the affiliated societies and assists the 


co-operative department in the organization of new rural credit societies. 
It also interests itself in the development of other forms of co-operation, 
has been instrumental in starting a co-operative printing press and a society 
for the panchamas, and has prepared schemes with model by-laws for a 
housing society and a wholesale society for areca nut planters. The de- 
posits in the Bank have in the course of four years increased from 


“Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 2,19,000. It has recently introduced some novel types 


of deposits for the encouragement of thrift. One of these is school fee 
deposits ‘designed with a view to provide special facilitiés in advance 


. ww 
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forthe secondary education of children.” Another is the syst8m of 
endowment deposits. These provide for accumulation of a lump sum 
obtainable at the end of a fixed period by making certain periodical con- 
tributions during the period. Combined with this is a system under 
which, instead of a lump sum, depositors may obtain a monthly pension 
for.a definite number of years. 


* 2 * . > ` ax 


Among the papers contributed to the Madras Provincial Conference 


was one by Mr. M. Shiva Rau, criticising the scheme for | 


Training ofCo- the training of secretaries of co-operative societies adopted? - 


i ae at the last Bombay Provincial Co-operative ‘Conference. 

Mr. Shiva Rau points ont that the Secretary’s post is an 
elected one and therefore, not necessarily permanent. If he is trained at the 
expense of the State or of some central organisation, the election enjoined 
in the bya-laws may become only nominal. “In a. rural co-operative 
society,” Mr. Shiva Rau fears, “the introduction of a recognised expert 
will be specially dangerous and will be subversive of the free and in- 
dependent growth and development of the society and the natural result 
will be that it will degenerate into a one man institution.” The accounts 
ofa rural credit society are easy enough to be maintained by many 
average agriculturists and Mr. Shiva Rau’s view is that the performance 
of this work needs no special training. ‘He prefers -concentrating atten- 
tion on the education of the members as a body in the principles of 
co operation,—according to the recommendation of the Committee on Co- 
operation,—to the spending of time and money in conducting spocial class- 


es for the production of a few experts. The dangers apprehended by Mr. - 


Shiva Rau will only arise if due care is not taken to see that generally 
the secretaries selected for training are nominated by societies themselves, 
that the system of group secretaries or of secretaries appointed by an 
extornal authority is abolished and that trained secretaries are not in 
practice allowed to usurp the functions of the managing committees. 

+ * * * * -  # 


The concensus of opinion at the last Provincial Conference strongly 
advocated the formation of co-operative dairies for the 

wesrerure benefit of agriculturists, residing within a distance of 
abont ten miles from big towns, who keep their own cattle 


in their villages and sell the milk in the towns. It appeared to prefer .. 


this type of society to a society consisting of consumers anxious to get 
good milk at low prices or a society where, though both consumers 
and producers gombivod, there was danger of the consumers attempting to 
dominate the concern. In his Leaflet 3 onthe type of dairies approved 
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by ths Conference, the Registrar makes it clear that he does not deal 
with the class of govlis living in large towns engaged solely in the pro- 
duction and distribution of milk. The chief difficulties of the latter are the 
insanitary housing of the cattle and their own indebtedness and the principal 
drawbacks of their trade are the uncleanlinese of their methods of milking 
and the practice of adulteration. But no effective action on their behalf 
is feasible, the Registrar contends, unless the active co-operation of the 
municipal authority is secured in building sanitary byres and enforcing 
standards of purity for the milk. For the type of society referred to at 
the outset, the Registrar would lay down these functions: requiring 
members to keep their cattle in a sanitary way and to milk them on the 
presence of a supervisor at some central place; making them deliver the 
milk to the supervisors for disposal, transporting the milk by cart to the 
market ; opening s depdt for the sale of milk, butter or ghee; distributing 
milk retail to customers in towns. 


* * * * * t 
We have to acknowledge with thanks the following publications :— 


Annual Report of the Madara-Ramnad Central Co-operative 
Bank se ` abe ae we 1916-17 
Annual Report of the Trichinopoly District Urban Bank ... 1916-17 
Annual Report of the Provincial Co-operative Bank, C. P., Berar, 
Jubbulpore ake eve ee 1916-17 
Report of mers of Co-operative Societies in Madras for 1916—17 
» the Punjab ,, 1916-17" 
„ Travancore ,, 1916-17 
» Hyderabad ,, 1326 (Fasli) 
Cochin » 1082 
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SHOLAPUR DISTRICT CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE 
( From a correspondent ) 


The first Co-operative District Conference was held at Mohol in Madha 
` Taluka of Sholapur District on 29th November last under the Presidency of the 
Ohief of Ichalkaranji. The progress of co-operative movement in this district 
-during the last five years has been remarkable in as much as the number of 
societies has increased from 8 to more than eighty. There are several A class 
societies and it was considered that a District Oonference was necessary to bring 
together all the leading co-operators in the distriot for exchange of views and 
mutual acquaintance. Tho Registrar appointed a small conference committee 
and granted Rs. 500/- to this committee for. expenses from his départment, Dr, 
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Mann and some leading men from Sholapur and Baramati attended the fanction 
as guests. ‘The number of delegates was 516, of all castes and creeds, including 
even Dhors of the depressed class. The first question ‘dealt with by the Oon- 
ference was the group system of society, The Committee on Co-operation has 
recommended the starting of one society to one village, but as the district is 
very backward in education, it was considered necessary to moot this question. 
It was resolved that the Registrar should in his discretion allow group societies 
if the necessity were made out for them by the Organizers. The second question 
was the desirability of establishing guaranteeing unions and it was resolved to 
form as an experiment a guaranteeing union at Papri. The third question dealt with 
by the Conference was abont ensuring the safety of the accounts of societies. The 
office of the Pandharpur Society was burnt down some years back, and had it not 
been for the lucky accident that some account books were taken to the house of 
the Secretary by him the previous day, there would not have been any evidence 
as to the outstanding debts. To avoid such a contingency, it was resolved that 
every socicty should forward a copy of its accounts at the end of each month to 
thé office of the Registrar for safe custody. These papers may be destroyed 
after some years so that the record may not grow voluminous. The fourth 
resolution related to the Sholapur District Oo-operative Bank. It was. urged 
that co-operators should try to start the business of the Bank by collecting 
shares, The account of one of the best conducted A class societies in the 
District was then related to the Oonference, the Mahisgaon society, being seleoted 
as the model for this purpose. This society was started in 1913 and during the 
course of only four years its transactions have gone up to Rs. 45,000/~. The 
system of Home Bank has been introduced in this society during the last two 
years, and it has been able to collect about one thousand rupees from small 
deposits. This society has been able to extricate about forty agriculturista from 
the clutches of Sowkars by redeeming their lands, some of which were sold in 
confidence. The recoveries have been punctual and only Rs, 27/— were over due 
at the last audit. Nota single suit had to be filed for recovery. The system 
of teaching members by cards prepared by Mr. Bhajekar, High Oourt Pleader, 
Bombay, has been recently introduced in this society, and during the course of 
one month six illiterate members learnt to sign their names. This society has 
purchased three iron ploughs, and the lands of the members have been consider- 
ably improved. Litigation has also been very considerably reduced. The 
leading members are very energetic, and the spirit of real co-operation is visible 
in a marked degree in this society. The next resolutions related to the questions | 
of starting ploughs societies and grain banks, and after they were passed, the 
question of restricting members from borrowing outside the society was son- 
sidered. It was resolved that no member of a society should borrow from out- 

_ side without informing the managing committee of his intention to do so, and 
the managing committee should, if funds permit, lend him fresh loans with the 
permission of the Registrar. The Registrar was requested to effect the necessary 
changes in the by-laws in connection with this resolution, 
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REGISTRAR’S CIRCULAR No. 86 of January 
NIGHT SCHOOL FOR CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


One of the great difficulties in the spread of the co-operative movement ia 
the dearth of educated men in rural places. It is, therefore, the duty of every 
co-operator to do all that he can to encourage the spread of education. The 
Registrar ia glad to be able to announce that one of the oldest and best known 
o0-operators in this Prosidency, Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, has now given a lead 
in this matter and promised to pay all the expenses of night schools started for 


*. co-operation on the following conditions :— 


1 Night schools may be started only in villages in which there are co- 
operative societies. i 


(i) Before opening the olass at least 10 pupils between the ages of 16 and 
40 who are either members of a co-operative society, or children of such mem- 
bers, must have bound themselves to attend, : - 


(ii) The class will be open every night for at least two hours, 


(iii) A school house must be found. If there is already a school in the 
village, the Managing Committee of the Oo-operative Society must apply to 
the Educational Inspector through the Registrar for permission to use it. If 
there is no school, the Committee must arrange for a suitable room. 


(iv) A teacher must be found. Tf a school-house is used, he should be the 
school-master. If another building, any competent man. All societies willing to 
open night schools must accept these five conditions, and must report names df 
pupils, and what teacher has been found, and what arrangements have been 
made about a sohool-house. 


2. The course will last for 2 years. Education will be absolutely free 
Pupils will be taught alphabets, primer, and three agricultural readers, writing 
and dictation, reckoning up to five figures, arithmetic up to fractions, and 
village and district maps. 


3. All expenses connected with slates, paper, books, eto., will be borne by 
Sir Vithaldas Thackersey. In addition, in order to popularize the scheme he 


offers :— 


(1) a pay of Re. 7 por month to any competent master undertaking a night 
school on the above terms. 


(2) abonus of Rs. 5 to a pupil and Re, 1 tothe master for every pupil 
passing the intermediate examination at the end of the first year. 


sent tt tt RA A eae aanre 
N. &.—The aboye bonuses will be paid for the first 15 pupils passing from each school only 
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(3) a bonus of Rs, 15 to a pupil and Rs, 4 to the master for ever? pupil 
passing the examination at the end of the second year. es 


4. The Registrar will be the controlling authority, He will arrange for -` 
the equipment of theee schools, contingent expenses, pay, and examinations. 


5. Sir Vithaldas Thackersey is willing to pay Rs. 24 per head to any 
person who undertakes privately to educate members of co-operative societies 
or their children upto the standard presoribed above, provided that the society 

satisfies him that these pupils were totally illiterate before the tuition began, 
‘and that it was meaner with his previous authority. 


6, Daring the current year, it is proposed to open 20 schools only, ex- 
-perimentally, All Honorary Organisers and officers of the Department are 
requested to make the above offer widely known to all suitable societies in their 
charge. Night schools are not required at present in villages where plenty of 
educated porsons can be found to manage societies. The more illiterate villages 
should be preferred. If possible, for convenience of supervision, 3 or 4 night 
schools should be started in one taluka, rather than single schools scattered about 
over wide distances, 


+ 


